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The following Letter was ſent to the Right 
Honourable the Do WAGEN CourRSGs of CnAr- 
1am, with a Copy of the firſt edition of this 
Work, in two volumes Quarto, 


( cory, ) 


—_ 
December 6 1791. 


„ MA DAM, 

« I beg your Lady ſuip's pardon for treſpaſling 
upon your retirement, It is to ſolicit, Madam, 
the honour of your acceptance of theſe Volumes, 
Although they contain but a weak, yet it is a well- 
intended effart to do juſtice to a great and ſplendid 
CharaQter, 

« From your Ladyſhip's noble Brother, the late, 
ERL TeMeLs, I received the moſt intereſting part 
of thele Anecdotes ; his Lordſhip honoured me with 
his friendſhip and eſteem many years. From the firſt 
Loxpd LyTTELTON, the late Lon ps Foxrscu, 
and CARVYSTORT, Rienr Hox. W. G. Hamilton, 
RicuT Hor. R. Rios, Governor PoW NAT, 
Mr. CAreRATT, Mr. Ro us, and a number of othe, 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, I received the remainder. 

« After much labour and expence, I now preſume 
to lay the work before your Ladyſhip; humbly 
hoping that it will be honoured with your approba- 


tion, and that I may have your Lady ſhip's PR 
to ſubſcribe myſelf 


4 Madam, 
te Your moſt obedient, and 
©* moſt humble ſervant, 
% %%, 


LADY CHATHAM's ANSWER. 


(co.) 


Burton-Pynſent, Dec. 15, 1791. 
oY, 
J have received the obliging preſent of the 


books, which you ſent to me; the ſubje&t of which 
is ſo intereſting to my feelings. I cannot delay 
deſiring you to accept of my ſincere thanks for this 
mark of your attention. The ſentiments expreſſed 
by you of the abilities and virtues of my late dear 
Lord, are a ſort of aſſurance to me, that I ſhall find 
his character, and condudt, painted in thoſe colours, 
that ſuit the dignity, and wiſdom, that belonged to 
them: the retracing of which, will certainly afford 
me the higheſt ſatisfaQtion, mixt with the deepeſt 
regret, that Myſelf, his Country, Family, and 
Friends, have ſuffered by his death, 

« I remain, Sir, 

« Your obliged and moſt humble ſervant, 
« HESTER CHATHAM, 


Ir any apology is thought neceſſary for offer- 
ing theſe volumes to the Britiſh Nation, it is 
preſumed, that a candid confeſſion of the 
writer's motive, will not be unfavourably re- 
ceived by thoſe, to whom it is moſt reſpect- 


fully ſubmitted, 

Had a ſimilar work been executed by any 
of thoſe perſons, who are more capable, and 
more converſant with the-period, and with 
the conduct of the noble Earl, than the 
Editor, the attention of the Public would not 
have been ſolicited to this humble attempt. 
It is now almoſt fourteen years ſince Lord 
Chatham's death, and the writer has not heard 
that any intention to offer a ſimilar work has 
been 1n the contemplation of any ſuch perſon. 

Every period in hiſtory is intereſting: Un- 
doubtedly ſome periods more than others ; 
and, perhaps, none more than that of theſe 

volumes, 
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volumes. But truth is ſo ſeldom the firſt ob- 
ject of the hiſtorian of his own times, that it 
has, for ſome years paſt, been a trite obſerva- 
tion, amongſt perſons of information, that 
nothing is ſo falſe as Modern Hiſtory. It 
ſhould, however, be remembered, that thoſe 
perſons, who are in poſſeſſion of the beſt and 
moſt authentic materials for hiſtory, are uſu- 
ally perſons of faſhion and rank; and one of 
theſe very rarely ſits down to the laborious 
work of writing a volume. Hence ariſes a 
principal cauſe of the complaint. The im- 
portant facts dying with the perſons who were 
beſt acquainted with them, the future writer 
frequently aicribes motives and conſequences 
to events, with which they have not the moſt 
diſtani relation, | : 
The writer has not vanity to offer this 
Work as a Hiſtory. He preſumes to no 
more than having collected, and preſerved, a 
fund of materials, which may afford light and 
information to the future inquirer, who could 
not have found them in any of the books hi- 
therto printed*, He is conſcious, that his 


Except in a few inſtances ; and theſe are ſo immediately 
connected with the ſubject of the work, they could not, 
ER 
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- ſtyle, and ſome circumſtances, are not in his 
favour: But he is not conſeious of having ad- 
vanced one falſehood. The aneedotes which 
he has here committed to paper, were, all of 
them, in their day, very well known. They 
were the ſubjects of public converſation. But 
they have not been publiſhed. His fituation 
gave him a knowledge of them, and a per- 
ſonal acquaintance with ſeveral of the events. 
It was his cuſtom to keep a diary; in which 
he minuted all ſuch circumſtances as feemed 
to him moſt worthy of remembrance. He 
has endeavoured to ſtate the facts, as nearly 
as poſſible, in. the original language; and 
with the original colouring in which they 
were ſpontaneouſly given at the moment—pre- 
ſuming he ſhould thereby exhibit the moſt 
faithful picture of a period, in which the no- 
ble Earl appears the principal figure on the 


canvas. 


with propriety, have been omitted, But the names of the 
books or pamphlets, from which they are taken, are ſet down 
in the margin; and many of theſe have received conſiderable 
additions, 
elt was the opinion of che great Lord Somers, That 
te the bent and genius of the age is beſt known in a free 
country, by the pamphlets and papers which daily come 
© out, as containing the ſenſe of parties, and ſometimes the 
voice of the nation.“ —Tbe authority may be ſeen in the 
| | front 
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With reſpect to the Speeches in Parliament, 
it is proper to inform the reader, that thoſe 
marked M. S. in the margin, are now firſt 
Printed from the Editor's notes; or from thoſe 
of particular friends, who have obligingly aſ- 
ſiſted him. The reſt are copied from various 
publications, in England, Holland, and Ame. 
rica, No pains have been ſpared to gain the 
beſt and fulleſt account of each ſpeech. But 
it is not within the compaſs of one man, or of 
a firſt attempt, though neither crudely de- 
ſigned, nor precipitately executed, to obtain 
perfection. There are doubtleſs omiſſions ; 
though it is hoped not many. But if any 
Gentleman is in poſſeſſion of any papers, or 
notes of any ſpeeches, which may elucidate, 
or contribute to the advantage of this Work, 
the writer will think himſelf honoured by the 
communication 'of them, for the benefit of 


- a tuture edition; if the public favour ſhould 


make one neceſſary. 
December, 3, 1791. 


front of Lord Somers's Tracts.—If theſe Anecdotes had 
been printed in the fugitive periodical papers of the times, 
they muſt undoukiedly have claſſed under his Lordſhip's 
deſcription, It is preſumed, that neither the delay, nor the 
form of printing, will diminiſh the judgment of $0. reſpece 
table a recommendation. | 
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The Prince diſmiſſed from St. James's, 


HE lives of eminent men afford uſeful 
leſſons of inſtrudtion, as well as great 


examples for imitation. No native of the 
Britiſh Iſlands ſtands higher in the judgment 
of the preſent age, for either the magnificence 
of his talents as a ſenator and ſtateſman, or 
the virtue of his conduct in both private and 


public 


Vol. I. , 1. 
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Dent to Oxford. Mr. Warton's Compliment ts 


by the Gazetteer ; Defended by the Craſtſman,— 


CHAP, 
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Introdue- 


tion. 
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public life, than the late EAR LOT CHATHAM: 
Nor will the character of any man, however 
flattered it may have been in deſcription, or 
however ſuperior he may have been in 
ſtation, go down to poſterity with purer 
honour, Other men's names are remem- 
bered by the aid of biography ; his will be 
revered by the glories of his actions, which 
illumined the political hemiſphere during 
the ſplendid æra in which the reins of go- 
vernment were in his hands. The archives 
of the various nations of the world, at that 
period of his life, though written in different 
languages, will unite in raiſing a pyramid to 
his name, which Tin cannot deſtroy, 


The memoirs of ſuch a man ought to be 
written by the firſt hiſtorian of the age. This 
work aſſumes an humbler rank in literature. 
It goes forth with no other claim to public 


notice, than that of being A Collection of N | 
Fugitive Papers and Anecdotes; many of 


them known to ſeveral perſons now living, 
but all of them to very few. In fine, the 
preſent publication is the eſfect of induſtry, 
not of ability. 


The | 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 19 
The Earl of Chatham was born on the eff. 
fifteenth of November 1708, in the pariſh of —— 
St. James's, Weſtminſter, He received the 
firſt part of his education at Eton, where he Baan. 
was placed upon the foundation. His cotem- 
poraries at this ſchool were George Lyttelton, 
afterwards Lord Lyttelton, Henry Fox, after- 
wards Lord Holland, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, Henry Fielding, author of Tom 
Jones, &c. At the age of eighteen he was 
ſent to Trinity College, Oxford. This laſt Satte 


Oxford; 


His birth. 


it circumſtance appears by the following ex- 
at tract from the Regiſter in the Burſary in 
0 Trinity College, fol. 258: 

% Ego Gultelmus Pitt, filius Roberti Pitt, 
be * armigeri, de Old Sarum, natus Londini in 
is © parochia Sancti Jacobi; annorum circiter 
re, 8 admiſſus ſum commenſalis primi ordinis 
lic WW © ſub tutamine Magiſtri Stockwell, Jan, die 
of 10d, 1726*,” 
of | 
ng, | In 
the | 

In reference to his having been à member of Trinity College, 


are the following lines in Mr. Warton's Addrels to him, upon the 
death of George the Second: 


Nor thou refuſe 
This humble preſent of av partial Muſe, 
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In the Oxford verſes upon the death of 
, WYY George the Firſt, which were publiſhed the 

year after he went to college, we find the | 
following by Mr, Pitt: 1 


Heu quam in ſe miſeri cladem ſtrageſque cierent! 
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Anglicw vos O praſentia numina gentis 
Libertas, atque Alma Themis! Neptune Britanni 1 
Tu pater Oceani ! (ſi jam pacata Georgi 4 
Imperio tua perlabi licet quora) veſtro } 
(Triſte miniſterium !) pia ſolvite munera Regi, ti 
At teneri planctus abſint, molleſque querilz y 
Herois tumulo; quas mors deflenda requirit, 
Geſta vetant lacrymas, juſtæ que ſuperbia laudis. 
Inſtare horribiles longè latèque tumultus 
Hic ſuper Hiſpanos violenta tumeſcere campos 
Belli diluvies, illic ad flumina Rheni 
Ardentes furibundus equos immittere Mavors. 


Quot fortes caderent animæ ! quot gurgite torquens 
Sanguineo fluvius morientia corpora in altum 

Volveret Oceanum ! ni Te ſuccurrere ſæclo 9 
Te ſolum, viſum ſuperis, Auguſte, labenti 1 


ww CO IE 


Where firſt the form of Britiſh Liberty 


+ Trinity College, Oxford; in which alſo Lord Somers was educated, 


From that calm Bow'rf, which nurs'd thy thoughtful 
youth 
In the pure precepts of Athenian truth : 


Beam'd in full radiance on thy muſing eye 


That form, whoſe mien fublime, with equal awe, 
In the ſame ſhade unblemiſh'd Somers ſaw. 


Tu 
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Tu miſerans hominum pacem ſuper aſtra volantem, 
Imperio retines, terraſque reviſere cogis, 

Dextera quid petuit, primis ubi fervor in armis 
Impulit ulciſci patriam, populoſque gementes, 
Turcarum dicant acies, verſiſque cohortes 
Turbate ſignis; dicat perterrita Buda, 

Invitaque tuos prætollat laude triumphos, 

Fulmina cum attonitum contra torquenda tyrannum 
Vidit, et intremuit, Rerum at jam lenior ordo 
Arrilit, gladiumque manus conſueta rotare 

(Majus opus!) grate pretendit ſigna quietis. 

Quare agite, O populi, tantarum in munere laudum 
Sternite humum foliis, Sed vos ante omnia Muſe 
Cæſarem ac aſtra feretis; amavit vos quoque Cæſar: 

Veſtraque cum placida laurus concrevit oliva, 

Felix, qui potuit mundi cohibere tumultus! 
Fortunatus et illi, ægri ſolamen amoris 
Qui ſubit Angliacis, tanti audit nominis hæres. 
Auſpice Te, dives agitans diſcordia, ludo 
Heu ſatiata nimis ! furias amnemque ſeverum 
Cocyli repetat, proprioſque perhorreat angues. 
At ſecura quies, metuens et gratia culpæ 


Te circumvolitent. Themis hinc cæleſtis, et illinc 


Suſtentet ſolium clementia, Tu quoque magnam 
Partem habeas opere in tanto, Carolina labore 


. Imperii recreans feſſum: nam Maximus ille 


Te colit, atque animi ſenſum Tibi credit opertum 
Curarum conſorti, et multo pignore junctæ. 

Inclyta progenies! Tibi quam dilecta Tonanti 
Latona invideat, quam vel Berecynthia Mater 
Centum enixa Deos; fi qua hc ſint dona Britannis 
Propria, ſintque precor, referant et utrumque parentem, 


| GUL. PITT, 
. e Coll. Trin. Socio Commenſ. 
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Before he left Eton he was afflicted with 
the gout, which increaſed during his reſidence 
at Oxford; and which at length obliged him 
to quit the univerſity, without taking a de- 
gree. It was hereditary. 


He afterwards made the tour of part of 
France, and part of Italy ; but his diſorder 
was not removed by it. He however con- 


ſtantly employed the leiſure, which this pain- 


ful and tedious malady afforded, in the culti- 
vation and improvement of his mind. Lord 
Cheſterfield, who rather envied than admired 
his ſuperiority, ſays, * that thus he acquired 
a great fund of premature and uſeful know, 
ledge,” 


He camefirſt into parliament in the month 
of February 1735, for the borough of Old 
Sarum, in the room of his brother ; who, 
being elected for Old Sarum and Oakhamp- 
ton, made his election for the latter. His 
brother-in-law, Robert Nedham Eſq. was his 
coadjutor, Having five ſiſters, and an elder 
brother, his fortune was not very conſider- 
able; his friends, therefore, obtained for him 
a cornet's commiſſion in the Blues, in addi- 


tion to his income. 
= In 


. 
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In March 1735, George Lyttelton Eſq. Hes. 


(eldeſt ſon of Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley, 7 


who married Lord Cobham:'s ſiſter, afterwards 
Lord Lyttelton, was elected member of par- 
liament for Oakhampton, by the intereſt 


of Thomas Pitt Eſq. in the room of Mr. 


Northmore, who died a little time before. 


At the general election in 1734, Richard . 


Grenville Eſq. (the late Earl Temple, whoſe 
mother was Lord Coms eldeſt ſiſter) came 
firſt into parliament, being elected for Buck- 
ingham. Mr. W. Pitt, Mr, Grenville, and 
Mr. Lyttelton, became aſſociates, and for 
ſeveral years always ſat together in the 
Houſe of Commons, 


Mr. Pitt had not been many days in par. 


liament when he was ſelected for a teller, It 
appears by the Journals, vol, xxii. page 535, 
upon a motion to refer the navy eſtimates to 


a ſele& committee, that the Houſe divided, 


and that Mr, Milliam Pitt and Mr. Sandys,af- 
terwards Lord Sandys, were appointed tellers 
of the minority upon that queſtion, 
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Mr. Pitt's firſt ſpeech in parliament was 


on the 2gth of April 1736, upon ſecond. - 


ing a motion made by his friend Mr, Lyttel- 
ton, viz, 


* That an humble addreſs be preſented to 
his Majeſty, to congratulate his Majeſty on 
the nuptials of his Royal Highnels the Prince 
of Wales; and to expreſs the ſatisfattion and 
great joy of his faithful Commons on this 
happy occaſion, which they look upon with 
unſpeakable comfort, as the means under the 
divine Provitlence, of giving an additional 
ſtrength to the Proteſtant intereſt, and of ſe. 
curing to all future ages the laws and liberties 


of th's nation, in the full manner we now 


happily and thankfully enjoy them, under 
the protection of his Majeſty's juſt and mild 
government over his people,” 


When Mr. Lyttelton ſat down, Mr. Pitt 
roſe, and ſpoke in ſubſtance nearly as fol- 
lows ; | 


He began with obſerving, that he was un- 
able to offer any thing that had not been ſaid 
by his honourable friend who made the mo- 
lion. in a manner much more ſuitable to the 

dignity 
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dignity and importance of the · ſubject. But, . 
ſaid he, *I am really affected with the proſe v7. 
pett of the bleſſings to be derived to my 
country from this ſo deſirable and long de- 
ſired meaſure, the marriage of hi; Roval 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales; I cannot for- 
bear troubling you with a few words, to ex- 
prels my joy, and to mingle my humble 
olfcring, inconſiderable as it is, with this obla» 


tion of thanks and congratulation to his 
Majelly, 


* How great ſoever the joy of the public 
may be, and very great it certainly is, in re- 
ceiving this benefit from his Majeſty, it muſt 
be inferior to that high ſatisfaction which he 
himſelf enjoys in beſtowing it: - And if I may 
be allowed to ſuppoſe, that to a royal mind 
any thing can tranſcend the pleaſure of gra- 
tifyingthe impatient wiſhes of a loyal people, 
it can only be the paternal delight of ten- 
derly indulging the moſt dutiful application, 
and moſt humble requeſt, of a ſubmiſſive 
obedient ſon. I mention, Sir, his Royal 
Highneſs's having aſked a marriage, becaule 
ſomething is, in juſtice, due to him, fot hav. 
ing aſked what we are ſo ſtrongly bound, by 
all the ties of duty and gratitude] to return - 


his 
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_ CHAP. his Majeſty our moſt humble acknowledg. 


ments for having granted, 


The marriage of a Prince of Wales, Sir, 
has at all times been a matter of the higheſt 
importance to the public welfare, to preſent 
and to future generations ; but at no time 
has it been a more important, a more dear 
conſideration, than at this day: if a charac- 
ter, at once amiable and reſpectable, can 


. embelliſh, and even dignify, the elevated rank 


of a Prince of Wales. Were it not a ſort of 
preſumption to follow ſo great a perſon 
through his hours of retirement, to view him 
in the milder light of domeſtic life, we ſhould 
find him engaged in the noble exerciſe of 
humanity, benevolence, and of every ſocial 
virtue, But, Sir, how pleaſing, how capti- 
vating ſoever ſuch a ſcene may be, yet, as it 
is a private one, I fear I ſhould oftend the 
delicacy of that virtue I ſo ardently deſire to 
do juſtice to, ſhould I offer it to the conſi- 
deration of this Houſe. But, Sir, filial duty 
to his Royal parents, a generous love of li- 
berty, and a juſt reverence for the Britiſh 
conſtitution ; theſe are public virtues, and 
cannot eſcape the applauſe and benedictions 
of the public: They are virtues, Sir, which 
render 
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poſſibly be neceſſary, of that throneſo greatly 
filled by his Royal father, 


e Royal Highneſs's character, becauſe it is the 
ir conſideration of that character which, above 
- all things, enforces the juſtice and goodneſs 
n of his Majeſty in the meaſure now before us; 
k a meaſure which the nation thought could 
of never come too ſoon, becauſe it brings with 
Je! it the promiſe of an additional ſtrength to 
m 8 the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in his Majeſty's 
Id | illuſtrious and royal houſe, The ſpirit of 
of Wl liberty diftated that ſucceſſion; the ſame 
ial WW ſpirit now rejoices 1n the proſpett of its being 
ti- perpetuated to lateſt poſterity.—It rejoices 
; It in the choice which has been made of a 
he Princeſs, ſo diſtinguiſhed in the merit of her 
to tamily, the glory of whoſe great anceſtor it 
nſi- is, to have ſacrificed himſelf to the nobleſt 
uty cauſe for which a Prince can draw his ſword, 
" li- dle cauſe of liberty and the Proteſtant reli. 
tiſn gion. Such, Sir, is the marriage, for which 
and our moſt humble acknowledgments are due 
ons to his Majeſty; and may it afford the com- 
nich fort of ſeeing the Royal Family (numerous 
der | 25 


As 


I have been led to ſay thus much of his 


27 


render his Royal Highneſs not only a noble 17. 
ornament, but a firm ſupport, if any could = 
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CRAP. og f thank God it is) ſtill growing and riſing 

—— up in a third generation! a family, Sir, 

which I moſt ſincerely wiſh may be as im- 

mortal as thoſe liberties and that conſtitution 

it came to maintain; and thereſore 1 am 
heartily for the motion.“ 


The motion was unanimouſly agreed to. 


The ſpeeches of both gentler en, being 

what are called maiden, or firſt ſpeeches, 

* were not only heard with great indulgence, 

but pleaſure ; and were honoured with the 
warmeſt approbation of every auditor, The 

Honoured extraordinary merit of theſe young gentle. 
Prince of men induced his Royal Highn«ſs to beſtow 
upon them the molt gracious and flattering 


marks of his diſtinction and countenance, 


Upon every queſtion Mr. Pilt divided with 
his friends againſt the miniſter, and appeared, 
on every occaſion, a firm and determined op- 
ponent of the miniſter's meaſures, ' Sir Ro- 

abe bert Walpole was not a little irritated by this 
En. conduct; and being in the habit of diſmiſſig 
military officers for their conduct in parlia- 
ment, and having, particularly, a ſhort time 

before, diſmiſſed Lord Cobham and others, he 


made 


b 
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made no heſitation of diſmiſſing Mr. Pitt.— Hf r. 4 
This imprudent, violent, andunconſtitutional . 4 
meaſure, ſo far from diminiſhing Mr. Pitt's 5 
conſequence in the eyes of his patron, or the 
public, very conſiderably increaſed it in both. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton wrote the RY 

lines on the occaſion : 


To WILLIAu PitT Eſq. on has loſing his 
Commiſſion, in the Year 1736. 


Long had thy virtues mark'd thee out for fame, 
Far, ſar ſuperior to a Cornet's name; 
This gen'rous H/ pole ſaw, and griev'd to find 
So mean a poſt diſgrace that noble mind 
The ſervile ſtandard from the free-born hand 
He took, and bad thee lead the patriot band, 


Lord Cobham, the poland patron of virtue Purovir- 
and genius, whoſe character was in ſuch high Cee. 
eſtimation that his ſmile alone conferred ho- 
our, was among the foremoſt to offer him 

is ſervices and friendſhip. An acquaintance 

thus formed, on a congeniality of ſentiment 

and principle, ſoon ripened into affettion ; 

and Mr. Pitt's ſociety was ever after eſteemed 

by the noble Lord among the greateſt plea- 

ſures of his life. It is no wonder, indeed, that 

a nobleman poſſeſſing the knowledge, thevir- 

ue, and the diſcernment of Lord Cobham, 
ſhould 
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CHAP. ſhould be ſo captivated with, and attached to, 
C his young friend; for, to brillianey of talents, 
to a high ſenſe of honour, and to the moſt 
exalted principles of public and private 
virtue, Mr, Pitt had united every elegant 
em. accompliſhment; and his manners and ad- 
ment freſs were as irreſiſtible as his eloquence. 
His character was, indeed, ſuch as to form a 
fitter ſubjett of poetic praiſe, than hiſtoric 
deſcription ; and the following extracts will 
prove that the firſt poets of his time, Thom- 
fon and Hammond, did not loſe the oppor- 
tunity of painting from ſo rare a model : 


The fair majeſtic paradiſe of Stowe 
And there, O Pitt, thy country's early boaſt, 
There let me fit beneath the ſhelter'd ſlopes ; 
Or in that temple“, where, in future times, 
Thou well ſhalt merit a diſtinguiſh'd name; 
And, with thy converſe bleſt, catch the laſt ſmiles 
Of Autumn beaming o'er the yellow woods, 
While there with thee th' enchanted round I walk, 
The regulated wild, gay fancy then 
Will tread in thought the groves of Attic land; 
Will from thy ſtandard taſte refine her own, 
Correct her pencil to the pureſt truth 
Of Nature; or, the unimpaſſion'd ſhades 
Forſaking, raiſe it to the human mind, 
Or if hereafter ſhe, with juſter hand, 
Shall draw the tragic ſcene, inſtru her, thou! 


Temple of Virtue, in Stowe Gardens; 
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To mark the varied movements of the heart, 
What ev'ry decent character requires, 

And ev'ry paſſion ſpeaks : O, through her ſtrain 
Breathe thy pathetic eloquence! that moulds 
The attentive Senate, charms, perſuades, exalts 3 
Of honeſt Zeal th' indignant lightning throws, 
And ſhakes Corruption on her venal throne“. 


Nor does the elegant and pathetic Ham- 
mond fall ſhort of Thomſon, in the following 
lines: | 


To Stowe's delightful ſcenes I now repair, 
In Cobham's ſmile to loſe the gloom of care. 
There Pitt, in manners ſoft, in friendſhip warm, 
With mild advice my liſtening grief ſhall charm, 
With ſenſe to counſel, and with wit to pleaſe, 
A Roman's virtue, with a Courtier's caſe, 


On the 23d of February 1797, Mr. Pul- 
teney (afterwards Earl of Bath) moved for 
an addreſs to the King, humbly beſeeching 


his Majeſty to ſettle 100,000] per annum on 
the Prince of Wales. | 


The miniſter, Sir Robert Walpole,oppoſed 
this motion with all his ſtrength. The Prince 
being in oppoſition to him, he was ſenſible 
that a compliance with the motion would as 
infallibly increaſe the power of his Royal 
_ Highnels, as it would diminiſh his own.— 


* Thomſan's Autumay 


Mr. 
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1 CHAP, Mr. Pitt is ſaid to have ſpoken very ably i in 
1 . ſupport of the motion, as did Mr. Grenville 
and Mr. Lyttelton, on the ſame ſide; but 
=—.- their ſpeeches are no where diſtinctly pre- 
Il ſerved. —The ſubſtance of the debate on both 
ſides is ſtated only in the form of a general 


argument, for and againſt, the motion. 


| | The political papers of the time, how- 
ever, very clearly evince that the miniſter 
ſmarted under the laſh of Mr. Pitt's elo- 
quence; for in one of the numbers of the 
Gazetteer, a paper, at that time, avowedly 
l! written in ſupport of the miniſter, and pub- 
| liſhed ſoon after the cloſe of the ſeſſion, Mr. 
Pitt is characterized in terms which are as 
illiberal as they are unjuſt; and which oc- 
caſioned the oppoſition- paper of thoſe times, 
the Crafiſman, to defend, him, 1n reply to 
the Gazetteer, 


te Should a young man” (ſays the Gazet- 
teer), . juſt brought into the Houſe of Com- 
mons, endeavour to rank himſelf with the 
firſt in reputation and experience, would he 
| not render himſelf ridiculous by the attempt, 
and even deſtroy the degree of fame which 


he might otherwiſe deſerve? A young man 
8 of 


3 
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of my acquaintance, through anoverbearing 


diſpoſition, and a weak judgment, aſſuming 


the character of a great man, which he is no- 


way able to ſupport, is become the object of due 


ridicule, inſtead of praiſe. My young man 


has the vanity to put himſelf in the place of 


Tully. But let him conſider that every one 
who has the ſame natural imperfections 
with Tully, has not therefore the ſame natur- 
al perf ctions; though his neck ſhould be as 
long, his body as ſlender, yet his voice may 
not be as ſonorous, his action may not be as 
juſt. Such a one may be deluded enough to 
look upon himſelf as a perſon of real con- 
ſequence, and not ſee that he is raiſed by a 
party, as a proper tool for their preſent pur- 
poles, and whom they can at any time pull 
down, when thoſe purpoles are ſerved.” 


In anſwer to the preceding, the Craftſman, 
No, 596, ſays, 


That he is not addicted to panegyric, but 
rouſed by an honeſt zeal to reſent the black- 
elt perſonal calumny, by expoling the heart 
and intention of the wretched author, in 


brow beating riſing virtue, and ſlandering a 


certain young gentleman in the groſſeſt man- 
Vol. I, 1 C ner 
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Attacked | 


Gazetteer 


Defended 
by the 
Crafiſman, 


=_ 


CHAP. ner; one who. in every ſituation, hath con- 
—— ducted himſelf in the niceſt and diſcreeteſt 


1737» 


of the brighteſt orators that ever lived, but 
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manner, and by his thirſt after learning hath 
given reaſon to expect actions ſuitable to ſo 
happy and ſingular a beginning. The Gazet- 
teer pretends to an acquaintance of the gen- 
tleman; but ſurely no man of the leaſt ho- 
nour would offer to fall ſo foul on his friend; 
neither would an acquaintance of any value 
or worth adviſe him thus pulickly, and 
thereby endeavour to expoſe him to the 
world, To ſhew how prejudicial to the 
good of one's country ſuch treatment of riſ- 
ing merit may be, let us conſider the great 
Demoſthenes returning from the bar, diſcon- 
tented at his own performances, meeting 
ſuch an adviſer as this, perſuading him al- 
ready too much prejudiced againſt his own 
imperfections, not to attempt to eſtabliſh 
his reputation as an orator, for which he 
was no-way deſigned by nature, Such ad- 
vice, in the fituation he was in, might per- 
haps have had its fatal effect; and what, O 
Athenians, would you have loſt in this caſe ? 
Not only the reputation of producing one 


th&þ boldeſt defender of your liberties, and 
the greateſt check to the Macedonian mon- 
arch: 
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arch: A man of whom Philip,by his own cr. 
confeſſion, ſtood more in awe than all the ag 
Grecian States he ſought to opprels.” 

The Prince being this year deprived of Ae. 
his apartments at St, James's, and excluded 
from Court, ſeveral of his houſehold reſigned 
their places, and were ſucceeded by others: 
In this revolution Mr. Pitt was appointed 


groom of the bedehamber, and Mr. Lyttelton 
private ſecretary to his Royal Highnels, 


CHAP. II 


Mr. Pitt's Speech in favour of a reduflion of the 
Army—On the Convention with Spain—On Ad- 
miral Haddock's Inſtruftions—On Sir Charles 
Wager's Bill for the Encouragement of Scamen. 
—Reply to Mr. Horace Walpole--=Reply to Mr. 
Winnington.--- On the motion for an Addreſs to re- 
move Sir Robert Walpole, 

* 

M R. Pitt's ſpeeches during the remain- 

ing period of Sir Robert Walþole's ad- 

miniſtration, which have been preſerved, are . 

the ſeven following“. 


C 2 | GO... 


® They are taken from Chandler's collection of Patliamentary Debates, 
The authority is not very good; but there is no other account of the Par- 
Lameatary Debates during this period, It mult likewiſe be obſerved, 
that 
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On the 4th of February 1738, on the re- 
port of the number of land forces, Mr, Pitt 
ſpoke in favour of a reduction, in reply to Sir 


Thomas Lumley Saunderſon, afterwards Earl 


of Scarborough, who had ſpoken in ſupport 
of the number propoſed by the miniſter. 


Sir Thomas had ſaid, that he was ſurpriſed 
to hear any placeman arguing in favour of 
a reduction of the army, which Sir Joſep} 
Zekyl, Mr. Lyttelton, &c. had done. 


Mr. Pitt began with ſaying, That as to 
what the honourable gentleman had ſaid, re- 
ſpecting thoſe whom he calls placemen, he 
would agree with him, that if they were to 
be directed in their opinions by the places 
they held, they might unite for the ſupport 
of each other, againſt the common good of 
the nation; but I hope, ſaid he, none of 
them are under any ſuch directions; I am 
ſure the honourable gentleman himſelf is 


not, and therefore I am convinced he is not 


ſerious, when he talks of being ſurpriſed at 


that few of Lord Chatham's ſpeeches, prior to 1750, are to be wholly de- 
pended upon. And the only apology that can be made for giving them a 
place in this work, is, hat they are generally ſupoſed to contain apart, at 
leaſt, of his argument. 


any 
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any placeman s declaring for a reduction of 


our army; for, of all men, thoſe who en- —.— 
joy any places of profit under our govern- 

ment, ought to be the moſt cautious of load- 

ing the public with any unneceſſary tax or 
expence; becauſe as the places they poſſeſs 
generally bring them in more than their 

ſhare of our taxes can amount to, it may 

be properly ſaid, that by conſenting to any 

article of public expence, they lay a load 


upon others which they themſelves bear no 
ſhare of, 


| / 


] muſt look upon myſelf as a placeman, 
as well as the honourable gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt. Iam in the ſervice of one of 
the branches of the Royal Family, and I 
think it my honour to be ſo; but I ſhould 
not think it if I were not as free to give my 
opinion upon any queſtion that happens in 
this Houſe, as I was before I had any ſuch 
place; and I believe, from the behaviour of 
gentlemen upon this very occaſion, it will 
appear, that all thoſe who are in the ſervice 
with me are in the ſame ſtate of freedom, 
becauſe I believe they will, upon thequeſtion 
now before us, appear to be of different 
opinions, But there is another ſet of place- 
C 3 men, 
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men, whoſe behaviour ſurpriſes me not a 
little, becauſe upon every queſtion reſpecting 
public affairs, they are always unanimous; 
and I confeſs it is to me a little aſtoniſhing, 
that two or three hundred gentlemen ſhould, 
by an unaccountable ſort of agreement, al- 
ways be of one opinion, I am convinced 
this ſurpriſing unanimity does not proceed 
from any effect of the places they hold un- 
der the crown; for if it did, a man's being 
poſſeſſed of any place under the crown 
would, in ſuch a caſe, I am ſure, be an in- 
fallible reaſon for the people not to truſt 
him with the preſervation of their liberties, 


or the diſpoſal of their properties in parlia- 


ment, 


© Then, as to the Tories, and ſuſpected 
Jacobites, I am ſurpriſed to hear any com- 
pariſon made between them and the fat man 
in the crowd, There are ſo few of either 
in the kingdom, that I am ſure they can give 
no man an occaſion for being afraid of them, 
and therefore there is not the leaſt ſhadow 
of reaſon for ſaying they are the occaſion of 
our being obliged to keep ſuch a numerous 
landing army. 


Our 
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Our large army may properly be com- 

pared to the fat nian in the crowd; for the 
keeping up of ſuch an army is the firſt cauſe 
of our diſcontents; and thoſe diſcontents, 


now we find, are made the chief pretence 


for keeping the army. Remove, ther fore, 
the army, or but a conſiderable part of it, 

and the diſcontents complained of will ceaſe. 
I come now to the only argument the hon. 

gentleman made uſe of, which can admit a 
ſerious conſideration; and if our army were 
entirely, or but generally, compoſed of ve- 
terans, inured to the fatigues and the dan- 


gers of war, and ſuch as had ofen ventured 


their lives againſt the enemies of their coun- 
try, I confels the argument would have a 
great weight: But, conſidering the circum- 
ſtances of our preſent army, I can hardly 
think my hon. friend was ſerious when he 
made uſe of ſuch argument. As for the 


officers of the army, they are quite out of 


the queſtion; for, in caſe of a reduction, 
there is a handſome proviſion for every one 
of them; no man can doubt, nor would 


any man oppoſe, their being put upon half 


pay; and I muſt obſerve, that our half pay 


is better, or as good, as full pay, I believe, 


in any other country in Europe; for in the 
C 4 method 
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method our army is now kept up, I could 
ſhew, by calculation, that it coſts the nation 
more thah would maintain three times the 
number of men either in France or Germa- 
ny. And as for the ſoldiers, I believe it 
may be ſaid of at leaſt three-fourths of them, 
that they never went. under any fatigue ex- 
cept that of a review, nor were ever expol- 
ed to any danger, except in apprehending 
ſmugglers, or diſperſing mobs; therefore I 
muſt think, they have no claim for any 
greater reward than the pay they have al- 
ready received, nor ſhould I think we were 
guilty of the leaſt ingratitude if they were 
all turned adrift to-morrow morning, 


But ſuppoſe, Sir, the ſoldiers of our 
army had all ſerved a campaign or two 
againſt a public enemy; is it from thence to 
to be inferred, that they muſt for ever after 
live idly, and be maintained at the expence 
of their country, and that in ſuch a manner 
as to be dangerous to the liberties of their 


country? At this rate if a man has but once 


ventured his life in the ſervice of his coun- 


try, he muſt ſor ever be not only a burthen 


but a terror to his country. This would be 
a ſort of a reward which I am ſure no brave 
7 | ſoldier 
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titude to thoſe who have ventured their lives 
in the ſervice of their country, is what I ſhall 
readily acknowledge; but this gratitude 
ought to be ſhewn in ſuch a way as not to 
be dangerous to our liberties, nor too bur- 
thenſome to the people; and therefore, when 
a war is at an end, if a ſoldier can provide 
for himſelf, either by his own labour, or by 
his own private fortune, he ought not to ex- 
pett, and if he is not of a mercenary diſpoſi- 
tion, he will ſcorn to receive, any other re- 
wards thari thoſe which conſiſt in the pecu- 
liar honour and priviliges, which may and 
ought to be conferred upon him.—Yet, as 
the laws now ſtand, an old officer, who 
has often ventured his life, and often ſpilt 
his blood, in che ſervice of his country, may 
be diſmiſſed and reduced, perhaps to a ſtarv- 
ing condition, at the arbitrary will and plea- 
lure, perhaps at the whim and caprice, of 
a miniſter; ſo that by the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment of the army, the reward of a ſoldier 
ſeems not to depend upon the ſervices done 
to his country, but upon the ſervices he does 
to thoſe who happen to be miniſters at the 
time, Muſt not this be allowed to be a de- 


fect 
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fe in the preſent eſtabliſhment? And yet 
when a law was propoſed for ſupplying this 


defect, we may remember what reception it 
met with, even from thoſe who now inſiſt ſo 
highly upon the gratitude we ought to ſhew 
the gentlemen of the army. 


On the 8th of March 1759, Mr H. Walþole 
having moved, That an addreſs of thanks 
be preſented to the King, on the convention 
with Spain, this motion brought on a long 
debate; in which Mr. Pitt followed Mr. 
Howe (afterwards Lord Chedworth), who 
had ſpoke for the addrels; Mr. Pitt's ſpeech 
was againſt it, viz. 


J can by no means think that the com- 
plieated queſtion now beſore us, is the pro- 
per, the direct manner of taking the ſenſe of 
this committee, We have here the ſoft 
name of an humble addreſs to the crown 


propoſed, and for no other end but to lead 


gentlemen into an approbation of the con- 
vention. But is this that full, deliberate 
examination, which we were with defiance 
called upon to give ? Is this curlory blend- 
ed diſquiſition of matters, of ſuch variety 
and extent, all we owe to ourſelves and our 


country? 
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country? Our trade 1s at a ſtake, it is our 1 


laſt entrenchment; we muſt deſend it, or pe- 
riſh, But how are we proceeding? Upon 
an artificial, miniſterial queſtion:-- Here is 
all the confidence, here 1s the conſcious 
ſenſe of the greateſt ſervice that ever was 
done to this country; to be complicating 
queſtions, to be lumping ſanction and ap- 
probation like a commiſſary's accompt; to 


be covering and taking ſanctuary in the 


Royal name, inſtead of meeting openly and 
ſtanding fairly the direct judgment and ſen- 
tence of Parliament upon the ſeveral articles 
of this convention. 


* You have been moved to vote an hum- 
ble addreſs of thanks to his Majeſty, for a 
meaſure which (I will appeal to gentlemen's 
converſation in the world) is odious through. 
out the kingdom: Such thanks are only due 
to the fatal influence that framed it, as are 
due for that low, unallied condition abroad, 
which is now made a plea for this conven- 
tion, To what are gentlemen reduced in 
ſupport of it ? Firſt try a little io defend it 
upon its own merits; if that is not tenable, 
throw out general terrors---the Houſe of 
Bourbon is united ; who knows the conſe. 


quence 
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quence of a war? Sir, Spain knows the 
conſequence of a war in America; whoever 
gains, it muſt prove fatal to her; ſhe knows 
it, and muſt therefore avoid it; but ſhe 
knows England does not dare to make it; 
and what is a delay, which this magnified 
convention is to produce? Can it produce 
ſuch conjunttures as thoſe you loſt, while 
you were giving kingdoms to Spain, to 
bring her back 16 that great branch of the 
Hout of Bourbon, which is now thrown 
out to you with ſo much terror? If this 
union be formidable, are we to delay only 
till it becomes more formidable, by being 


carried further into execution, and more 


firongly cemented ?---But be it what it will, 
is this any longer a nation, or what is an 
Engliſh parliament, if with more ſhips in 
your harbours than in all the navies of Eu- 
rope, with above two millions of people in 
your American colonies, yau will bear to 


hear of the expedicney of receiving from 


Spain an inſecure, unſausfattory, diſhon- 
ourable convention; Sir, I call it no more 
than it has been proved in this debate; it 


carries fallacy or downright ſubjection in 


almoſt every line. It has been laid open 


and expoſed in ſo many ſtrong and glaring 
lights 


— 8. AMET. nd 
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the conviction and indignation it has raiſed, 


© Sir, as to the great national objection, 
the ſearching your ſhips, that favourite 
word, as it was called, is not omitted, in- 
deed, in the preamble to the convention, 
but it ſtands there as the reproneh of the 
whole, as the ſtrongeſt evidence of the fatal 
ſubmiſſion that follows: On the part of 
Spain, an uſurpation, an inhuman tyranny, 
claimed and exerciſed over the American 
ſeas; on the part of England, an undoubt- 
ed right, by treaties, and from God and na- 
ture, declared and aſſerted in the reſolutions 
of Parliament, are referred to the diſcullion 
of plenipotentiaries. Sir, I ſay this un- 
doubted right is tobe diſcuſſedand regulated. 
And if to regulate be to preſcribe rules (as 
in all conſtruttion it is), this right is, by the 
expreſs words of this convention, to be 
given up and ſacrificed; for it mult ceaſe to 
be any thing from the moment it is ſubmit- 
ted to limits. 


The court of Spain has plainly told you 
(as appears by papers upon the table) you 
ſhall ſteer a due courſe: you ſhall navigate 


by 
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(though from the circumſtances of that navi- 
gation you are under an unavoidable necel- 
ſity of doing it), you ſhall be ſeized and 
. If, chen, upon theſe terms only 

e has conſented to refer, what becomes at 
once of all the ſecurity we are flattered with, 
in conſequence of this reference? Plenipo. 
tentiaries are to regulate finally the reſpec- 
tive pretenſions of the two crowns, with 


but does any man m Spain believe that theſe 
pretenſions will be regulated to the ſatis- 
faction and honour of England? No, Sir, 
they conclude, and with reaſon, from the higb 
ſpirit of their adminiſtration, from the 
ſuperiority with which they have ſo long 
treated you, that this reference muſt end, as 
it has begun, to their honour and advan- 
tage. 


But gentlemen ſay, the treaties ſubſiſting 
are to be the meaſure of this regulation, 
Sir, as to treaties, I will take part of the 
words of Sir Willtam Temple, quoted by the 
hon, gentleman near me; Ut is in vain to 
negotiate and make treatzes, if there is not 

| dignity 
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dignity and vigour to enforce the obſervance 
of them; for under the miſconſtruction and 
miſrepreſentation of theſe very treaties ſub- 
ſiſting, this intolerable grievance has ariſen; 
it has been growing upon you, treaty after 
treaty, through twenty years of negociation, 
and even under the diſcuſſion of commiſſa. 
ries, to whom it was referred. You have 
heard from Captain Vaughan, at your bar, 
at what time theſe injuries and indignities 
were continued, As a kind of explanatory 
comment upon the convention, Spain has 
thought fit to grant you, as another inſolent 
proteſt, under the validity and force of 
which ſhe has ſuffered this convention to be 
proceeded upon, We'll treat with you, but 
we'll ſearch and take your ſhips; we'll ſign 
a convention, but we'll keep your ſubjects 
priſoners, priſoners in Old Spain; the Weſt 


Indies are remote; Europe {hall be witneſs 
how we uſe you. 


* As to the inference of an admiſhon of 
our right not to be ſearched, drawn from a 
reparation made for ſhips unduly ſeized and 
confiſcated, I think that argument is very in- 


concluſive, The right claimed by Spain to 
learch our ſhips is one thing, and the excel- 


ſes 
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ſes admitted to have been committed in con- 
ſequence of this pretended right, is another; 
but ſurely, Sir, -reaſoning from inlererces 
and implication only, is below the dignity of 
your proceedings, upon a right of this vaſt 
importance. What this reparation 1s, what 
ſort of compoſition for your loſles, forced 
upon you by Spain, in an inſtance that has 
come to light, where your own commiſſaries 
could not in conſcience decide againſt your 
claim, has fully appeared upon examination; 
and as for the payment of the ſum ſtipulated 
(all but ſeven and twenty thouſand pounds, 
and that too ſubjett to a drawback) it is 
evidently a fallacious nominal payment on- 
ly. I will not attempt to enter into the detail 
of a dark, confuſed, and ſcarcely intelligible 


with one word upon it, in the light of a ſub- 
miſſion, as well as of an adequate reparation, 
Spain ſtipulates to pay to the crown of Eng- 
land ninety- five thouſand pounds; by a pre- 
liminary proteſt of the King of Spain, the 
South Sea Company is at once to pay ſixty- 
eight thouſand of it: If they refuſe, Spain, I 
admit, is ſtill to pay the ninety- ſive thouſand 
pounds: But how does it ſtand then? The 
Aſſiento contract is to be ſuſpended: Vou 

are 
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are to purchaſe this ſum at the price of an 
excluſive trade, purſuant to a national treaty, 
and of an immenſe debt of God knows how 
many hundred thouſand pounds due from 
Spain to the South Sea Company. Here, 
Sir, is the ſubmiſſion of Spain, by the pays 
ment of a ſtipulated ſum; a tax laid upon 
the ſubjects of England, under the ſevereſt 
penalties, with the reciprocal accord of an 
Engliſh miniſter, as a preliminary that the 
convention may be ſigned; a condition im- 
poſed by Spain in the moſt abſolute and im- 
perious manner; and received by the mi- 
niſters of England in the moſt tame and ab- 


ject manner. Can any verbal diſtinctions, 
any evaſions whatever, poſſibly explain away 


this public infamy? To whom would we 
diſguiſe it? To ourſelves and to the nation. 
I wiſh we could hide it from the eyes of 
every court in Europe : They ſee Spain has 
talked to you like your maſter; they ſee 
this arbitrary fundamental condition, and it 
muſt ſtand with diſtintion, with a pre- emi- 
nence of ſhame, as a part even of this con- 
vention, | | 


This convention, Sir, I think from my 
ſoul, is nothing but a ſtipulation for national 
ignominy; 
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ſelf-· preſervation and ſelf-defence, a ſurren- 


ed it: Be the guilt of it upon the head of 


ſhould ſhare the guilt by approving it! 


the reſentment of the nation; a truce with- 
out a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities on the part of 
Spain; on the part of England a ſuſpenſion : 
As to Georgia, of the firſt law of nature, 


der of the rights and trade of England to 
the mercy of plenipotentiaries, and in this 
infinitely higheſt and ſacred point, future 
fecurity, not only inadequate, but directly 
repugnant to the reſolutions of Parliament, 
and the gracious promiſe from the throne, 
The complaints of your deſpairing mer- 
chants, the voice of England has condemn- 


the adviſer. God forbid that this Committee 


The addreſs was agreed to. 


On a motion made by Mr. Waller, on the 
24th of January 1740, for copies of letters 
and orders ſent to Admiral Haddock, and 
others, Mr. Pitt made a ſhort ſpeech in ſup- 
port of the motion, in reply to Sir Robert 
Walpole, who oppoſed it. Sir Robert con- 
cluded with ſaying, That the time which 
would be taken up with ſuch a-fruitleſs 


inquiry 
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inquiry might be more uſefully employed; “ 
which brought up Mr. Pitt, who ſaid, | 7A | 


© It is my opinion, that our time cannot nba 
be more uſefully employed, during a war, inaruaicns 
than examining how it has been conducted, 
and ſettling the degree of confidence that 
may be repoſed in thoſe, to whoſe care are 
entruſted our reputations, our fortunes, and 


our lives. 


There is not any inquiry, Sir, of more 
importance than this; it is not a queſtion 
about an uncettain privilege, or a law which, 
if found inconvenient, may hereafter be re- 
pealed; we are now to examine whether it 
is probable that we ſhall preſerve our com- 
merce and our independence, or whether we 
are ſinking into ſubjection to foreign power, 


* But this inquiry, Sir, will produce no 
great information, if thoſe whoſe conduct is 
examined are allowed to ſelect the evidence; 
for what accounts will they exhibit but ſuch 

as have often already been laid before us, 
and ſuch as they now offer without concern? 
Accounts obſcure and fallacious, imperfeR 
and contuſed ; from which nothing can be 
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CHAP. learned, and which can never entitle the 
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speech on 
the billtor 
the encou- 
ragement 

of ſeamen. 


miniſter to praiſe, though they may ſcreen 
him from puniſhment.” 


In the ſame ſeſſion, on the roth of March 
1740, on the bill brought in by Sir Charles 
Wager, for the encouragement of ſeamen, 
and ſpeedier manning the royal navy, Mr, 
Pitt ſpoke againſt the bill, viz. 


* Nothing is more ls than that ſome 
degree of reputation is abſolutely neceſſary 
to men who have any concern in the admi- 
niſtration of a government like ours; they 
muſt either ſecure the fidelity of their ad- 
herents, by the aſſiſtance of wiſdom or of 
virtue; their enemies muſt either be awed 
by their honeſty, or terrified by their ability. 
Mere bribery will never gain a ſufficient ma- 


Jority to ſet them entirely free from the ap- 


prehenſions of danger. To different tempers, 
different motives muſt be applied: Some, 
who place their felicity in being accounted 
wile, are in very little care to preſerve the 


character of honeſty ; others may be per. 


ſuaded to join in meaſures which they eaſily 
diſcover to be weak and 1lI-concerted, be- 
cauſe they are convinced that the authors of 

them 
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them are not corrupt, but miſtaken, and are ©”. 


unwilling that any man ſhould be puniſhed 
for natural defects or caſual 1gnorance, 


] cannot ſay which of theſe motives in- 
fluence the advocates: of the bill before us ; 
a bill in which ſuch cruelties are propoſed, 
as are unknown among the moſt ſavage na- 
tions; ſuch as ſlavery has not yet borne, or 
tyranny invented ; ſuch as cannot be heard 
without reſentment, nar thought of without 
horror. RN) 


* It is, perhaps, not unfortunate that one 
more expedient has been added, rather ridi- 
culous than ſhocking, and that theſe tyrants 
of adminiſtration, who amuſe themſelves 
with oppreſſing their fellow-ſubje&ts, who 
add, without reluctance, one hardſhip to 
another, invade the liberty of thoſe whom 
they have already overborne with taxes, firſt 
plunder, and then impriſon; who take all 
opportunities of heightening the public diſ- 
treſſes, and make the miſeries of war the in- 


firuments of new oppreſlions ; are too Igno- | 


Tant to be formidable, and owe their power, 
not to their abilities, but to caſual Proſperity, 
or to the influence of money, 
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AP. The other elauſes of this bill, complicated 
FX” at once with cruelty and folly, have been 
treated with becoming jndignation ; but this 
may be conſidered with leſs ardour and re- 
ſentment, and fewer emotions of zeal; be- 
cauſe, though not perhaps equally iniquit- 
ous, it will do no harm; for a law that can 
never be executed can never be felt. | 


That it will conſume the manuſacture of 
paper, and ſwell the book of ſtatutes, is all 
the good or hurt that can be hoped or feared 
ſrom a law like this; a law which fixes what 
is in its Qwn nature mutable, which pre- 
ſcribes rules to the lealons and limits to the 
wind. 


1 am too well acquainted, Sir, with the 
diſpoſition of its two chief ſupporters, to 
mention the contempt with which this law 
will be treated by poſterity ; for they have 
already ſlie vn abundantly their diſregard of 
ſucceeding generations; but I will remind 
them, that they are now venturing their 
whole intereſt at once, and hope they will 
recoljet, before it is too late, that thoſe who 
believe them to intend the happineſs of their 


country, wil never be confirmed in their 
5 opinion 
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opinion by open eruelty and notorious op- © HA 7 


preſſion; and that thoſe who have only their 
own intereſt in view, will be afraid of adher- 
ing to thoſe leaders, however old and prac- 
tiſed in expedients, however ſtrengthened by 
corruption, or elated with power, who have 
no reaſon to hope for ſucceſs from either 
their virtue or abilities. 


This ſpeech produced an anſwer from Mr. 
Horace Walpole, who, in the courſe of it, ſaid, 
Formidable ſounds and furious declamation, 
confident aſſertions, and lofty periods, may 
affect the young and unexperienced; and 
perhaps the hon, gentleman may have con- 
trated his habits of oratory by converſing 
more with thoſe of his own age, than with 
ſuch as have had more opportunities of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and more ſucceſsful me. 
thods of communicating their ſentiments ; 
and made uſe of ſome expreſſions, ſuch as 
vehemence of geſture, theatrical emotion, 
&c, applying them to Mr, Pitis manner of 
ſpeaking, As ſoon as Mr. Walpole ſat down 
Mr, Pitt ſtood up, and replied ; 


The atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which the hon. gentleman has with ſuch 
D 4 ſpirit 
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CH?" ſpirit and drcency charged upon me, I ſhall 

wo neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but 
content myſelf with wiſhing that I may be 
one of thoſe whoſe ſollies may ceaſe with 
their youth, and not of that number who are 
ignorant in ſpite of experience, 


Whether youth can be imputed to any 
man as a reproach, I will not aſſume the 
province of determining ; But ſurely age 
may become juſtly contemptible, if the op- 
portunities which it brings have paſt away 
without improvement, and vice appears to 
prevail when the paſlions have ſubſided, 
The wretch who, after having ſeen the con- 
quences of a thouſand errors, continues ſtill 
to blunder, and whoſe age has only added 
obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object of 
either abhorrence or contempt, and deſerves 

not that his grey head ſhould ſecure him from 
inſults. . 


Much more is he to be abhorred, who, 
as he has advanced in age, has receded from 
virtue, and becomes more wicked with leſs 
temptation ; who proſtitutes himſelf for 
money which he cannot enjoy, and ſpends 
the remains of his life in the ruin of his 


country, 
| But 
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gut youth is not my only crime ;. J have 
been accuſed of acting a theatrical part: A 0% 
theatrical part may either imply [ome pecu- 
liarities of geſture, or a diſſimulation of my 


real ſentiments, and an adoption of the opt» 


nions and language of another, 
8 


In the firſt ſenſe, the charge is too trifling 
to be confuted, and deſerves only to be men- 
tioned, that it may be deſpiſed, I am at 
liberty, like every other man, to uſe my own 
language; and though I may, perhaps, have 
ſome ambition, yet, to pleaſe this gentleman, 
I ſhall not lay myſelf under any reſtraint, nor 
very ſolicitoully copy his diction, or his mien, 
however matured by age, or modelled by ex- 
perience. If any man ſhall , by charging me 
with theatrical behaviour, imply that I utter 
any ſentiments but my own, I ſhall treat him 
as a calumniator ; nor ſhall any protection 
ſhelter him from the treatment he deſerves. 
I ſhall, on ſuch an occaſion, without ſcruple 
trample upon all thoſe forms, in which wealth 
and pride always entrench themſelves, nor 
ſhall any thing but age reſtrain my reſent- 
ment; age, which always brings one pri- 
vilege, that of being inſolent and ſupercili- 
ous without puniſhment, 


But 
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CHAP. © But with regard to thoſe whom J have 
— offended, I am of opinion, that if I had acted 
a borrowed part, I ſhould have avoided their 
cenſure ; the heat that offended them is the 
ardour of conviction, and that zeal for the 
ſervice of my country which neither hape 
nor fear ſhall influence me to ſuppreſs, I 
will not fit unconcerned while my liberty is 
invaded, nor look in ſilence upon public rob- 
bery. I will exert my endeavours, at what- 
ever hazard, to repel the aggreſlor, and drag 
the thief to juſtice, whoever may protect 
them in their villainy, and whoeyer may 
partake of their plunder, And if the hon, 


gentleman — 


Here he was called to order by Mr. Min- 
lagen. nington, who reprehended him in very illi- 
beral terms, and was proceeding in the ſame 
ſtrain, when Mr. Pu, in turn, called Mr, 
Minnington to order, and ſaid, 


Reply to If this be to preſerve order, there is no 
on.” danger of indecency from the moſt licenti- 


nington. 


ous tongue; for what calumny can be more 
atrocious, or what reproach more ſevere, 
than that of ſpeaking without any regard to 
truth? Order may ſometimes be broken by 

paſſion 
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paſſion or inadvertency, but will hardly be e . 


re-eſtabliſhed by a monitor like this, who > 


cannot govern his own paſſion whillt he is 
reſtraining the impetuoſity of others. 


c Happy would it be for mankind, if every 
one knew his own province; we ſhould not 
then ſee the ſame man at once a criminal and 
a judge; nor would this gentleman aſſume 
the right of dictating to others what he has 
not learned himſelf, 


That I may return, in ſome degree, the 
favourwhich he intends me, I will adviſe him 
never hereafter to exert himſelf on the ſub- 
je& of order; but whenever he finds himſelf 
inclined to ſpeak on ſuch occaſions, to re- 
member how he has now ſucceeded, and con- 
demn in ſilence what his cenſures will never 
perform. = 


On the 13th of February 1741, Mr. San- 
dys (afterwards Lord Sandys) moved an ad- 
dreſs to the King, requeſting his Majeſty to 


remove Sir Robert Walpole from his pres / 


lence and councils for ever, 
Mr. Pitt ſpoke in ſupport of this motion, 
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As it has been obſerved, that thoſe who 
have formerly approved the meaſures of the 


Onthemo gentleman into whoſe condutt we are now 


tion to re- 


move Sir 


R Walpole 


inquiring, cannot be expected to diſavow 
their former opinions, unleſs new arguments 
are produced of greater force than thoſe 
which have formerly been offered; ſo the 
ſame ſteadineſs muſt be expected in thoſe 
who have oppoſed them, unleſs they can now 
hear them better defended, 


It is an eſtabliſhed maxim, Sir, that as 
time is the teſt of opinions, falſehood grows 
every day weaker, and truth gains upon man- 
kind. This is moſt eminently juſt in political 
aſſertions, which often reſpect future events, 
and the remote conſequences of tranſactions; 
and therefore never fails to be, by time, in- 
conteſtably verified, or undeniably combat- 


ed. On many occaſions it is impoſſible to 


determine the expediency of meaſures other- 
wiſe than by conjetture ; becauſe almoſt 


every ſtep that can be taken, may have a 
tendency to a good, as well as to a bad end: 
And as he who propoſes, and he who pro- 
motes, may conceal their intentions till they 
are ripened into execution, time only can 
diſcover the motives of their demands, and 
the principles of their conduct. 


For 
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ed, that bad meaſures will be condemned by 
men of integrity, when their conſequences 
are fully diſcovered; though, when they were 
propoſed, they might, by plauſible declara · 
tions and ſpecious appearances, obtain their 
approbation and applauſe. Thoſe, whoſe 
purity of intention and ſimplicity of morals, 
expoled them to credulity and implicit con- 
fidence, muſt reſent the arts by which they 
were deluded into a concurrence with pro- 


jets detrimental to their country, but of 


which the conſequences were artfully con- 
cealed from them, or the real intention 


ſteadily denied, 


With regard to thoſe gentlemen, whoſe 
neglett of political ſtudies has not qualified 
them to judge of the queſtions when they 
were firſt debated ; and who, giving their 
ſuffrages, were not ſo much directed by their 
own conviction, as by the authority of men 
whole experience and knowledge they knew 
to be great, and whole integrity they had 
hitherto found no reaſon to diſtruſt ; it may 
be naturally expected, that when they ſee 
thoſe meaſures which were recommended, 
as neceſſary to peace and happinels, pro- 

ductive 
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For this reaſon it may eaſily be expect- CHAP, 
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cHAP. dutive only of confuſion, oppreſſion, and 
diſtreſs, they ſhould acknowledge their error, 
and forſake their guides, whom they muſt 
diſcover to have been either. Ignorant or 
treacherous ; and by an open recantation of 
their former deciſions, endeavour to repair 
the calamities which they have contributed 
to bring on their country, 


1741. 


The extent and complication of political 
queſtions is ſuch, that no man can juſtly be 
aſhamed of having been ſometimes miſtaken 
in his determinations ; and the propenſity of 
the human mind to confidence and friend. 
ſhip is ſo great, that every man, however 
cautious, however ſagacious, or however ex- 
* perienced, is expoſed ſometimes to the ar- 
tifices of intereſt and the deluſions of hy- 
pocriſy; but it is the duty, and ought to be 
the honour, of every man to own his mif- 
take, whenever he diſcovers it, and to warn 
others againſt thoſe frauds which have been 
too ſucceſsfully praftiſed upon himſelf, 


I am, therefore, inclined to hope, that 
every man will not be equally pre- deter- 
mined in the preſent debate, and that as I 
ſhall be ready to declare my approbation of 
integrity 
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integrity and wiſdom, though they ſhould eng r. 
be found where I have long ſuſpected igno- WY 
rance and corruptlon ; as others will, with 
equal juſtice, cenſure, wickedneſs and error, 
though they ſhould be detected in that perſon 
whom they have been long taught to reve- 
rence as the oracle of knowledge and the 
pattern of virtue, 


174 ls 


In political debates, time always pro- 
duces new lights; time can, in theſe inquiries, 
never be neutral, but muſt always acquit or 
condemn, Time, indeed, may not always 
produce new arguments againſt bad conduR, 
becauſe all its conſequences might be origin» 
ally foreſeen and expoſed ; but it muſt al- 
ways confirm them, and ripen conjectures 
into certainty, Though it ſhould, there- 
fore, be truly aſſerted, that nothing is urged 
in this debate which was not before men- 
tioned and rejected, it will not prove that 
becauſe the arguments are the ſame, they 
ought to produce the ſame effect; becauſe 
what was then only foretold, has now been 
ſeen and felt, and what was then but ſuf. 
petted is now confirmed, 


« But 
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But if time has produced no vindication 


of thoſe meaſures which were ſuſpected of 


1711. 


imprudence or of treachery, it muſt be at 
length acknowledged that thole ſuſpicions 
were juſt, and that what ought then to have 
been reje ed, ought now to be puniſhed, 


This is, for the moſt part, the ſlate of 
the quellion. Thoſe meaſures which were 
once defended by ſophiſtical reaſoning, or 
palliated by warm declamations of ſincerity 
and diſintereſted zeal for the public happi— 
neſs, are found to be ſuch as they were re- 
preſented by thoſe who oppoſed them. It 
is now diſcovered that the treaty of Han- 


cover was calculated only for the advance- 


ment of the Houle of Bourbon; that our 
armies are kept up only to multiply depen- 
dence, and to awe the nation from the ex- 
ertion of its rights; that Spain has been 
courted only to the ruin of our trade; and 
that the convention was little more than an 


_ artifice to amuſe the people with an idle ap- 


pearance of a reconciliation, which our ene- 
mies never intended, 


Of the ſtipulation which produced the 
memorable treaty of Hanover, the impro- 
bability 
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bability was often urged, but the abſolute n . 
talſchood could be proved only by the de- 
claration of one of the parties. This declar- 
ation was at length produced by time, which 
was never favourable to the meaſures of our 
miniſter, For the Emperor of Germany 
aſſerted, with the utmoſt ſolemnity, that no 
ſuch article was ever propoſed ; and that his 
engagements with Spain had no tendency to 


produce any change in the government of 
this kingdom. 


47416 


Thus it is evident, Sir, that all the ter- 
tors which the apprehenſion of this alliance 
produced, were merely the operation of 
fraud upon cowardice; and that they were 
only raiſed by the artful French, to diſunite 
us from the only power with which it is our 
intereſt to cultivate an inſeparable friend. 
ſhip, This diſunion may therefore be juſtly 
charged upon the miniſter, who has weak» 
ened the intereſt of this country, and en» 
dangered the liberties of Europe, 


c If it be aſked, Sir, how he could have 
diſcovered the falſehood of the report, be- 
fore it was confuted by the late Emperor, it 
may eaſily be anſwered, that he might have 

Yo! 1. I. E diſcovered 
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ONAP. diſcovered it by the ſame tokens which be« 
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trayed it to his opponents, the impoſſibility 
of putting it into execution. For it muſt 


be confeſſed, that his French informers, well 


acquainted with his diſpoſition to panic 
fears, had uſed no caution in the conſtruction 


_ of their impoſture, nor ſeem to have had 


any other view, than to add one error to 
another, to ſink Ins reaſon with alarms, and 
to overbear him with aſtoniſhment, 


When they found he began to be diſor- 
dered at the danger of our trade from ene- 
mies without naval forces, they eaſily diſ- 
covered that, to make him the flave of 
France, nothing more was neceſſary than to 
add, that theſe bloody confederates had pro- 


jected an invaſion; that they intended to add 


ſlavery to poverty, and to place the Pre- 
tender upon the throne. 


To be alarmed into vigilance had not 
been unworthy of the firmeſt and moſt ſa- 
gacious miniſter ; but to be frightened by 
ſuch reports into meaſures which even an 
invalion could ſcarcely have juſtified, was, 
at leaſt, a proof of a capacity not formed 


by nature for the adminiſtration of govern- 


ment, : If 
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t If it be required, what advantage was er. 
granted by this treaty to the French, and to = 


what inconveniences it has ſubje&tcd this 
nation, an anſwer may very juſtly be re- 
fuſed, till the miniſter or his apologiſts ſhall 
explain his conduct in the laſt war with 
Spain; and inform us why the plate fleet 
was ſpared, our ſhips ſacriliced to the worms, 
and our admiral and his ſailors poiſoned in 
an unhealthy climate ?- Why the Spaniards, 
in full ſecurity, laughed at our armaments, 
and triumphed in our calamities ? 


The lives of Hozier, and his ſeamen are 
now juſtly to be demanded of this man ; he 
is now to be charged with the murder of all 
thoſe unhappy men, whom he expoſed to 
milery and contagion, to pacify, on one 
hand, the Britiſh, who called out for war, 
and to gratify, on the other, the French, 
who inſiſted that the Spaniſh treaſures 
ſhould not be ſeized, 


The miniſter who negletts any juſt op- 
portunity of promoting the power, or in- 
crealing the wealth, of his country, is to be 
conſidered as an enemy to his fellow-ſub- 
JeQs; but what cenſure is to be paſſed upon 

E 2 him. 
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CHAP. him who betrays thut army to a defeat, by 
— which victory might have been obtained; 


1711 


impoveriſhes the nation whoſe affairs he is 
entruſted to tranſatt, by thoſe expeditions 
which might enrich it; who levies armies 
only to be expoſed to peſtilence, and com- 
pels them to periſh in ſight of their enemies, 
without moleſting them ? It cannot, ſurely, 
be denied, that ſuch conduct may juſtly 
produce a cenſure more ſevere than that 
which is intended by this motion; and that 
he who has doomed thouſands to the grave; 
who has co-operated with foreign powers 
againſt his country; who has protected its 
enemies, and difhonoured its arms ; ſhould 
be deprived, not only of his honours, but 
his life; that he ſhould at leaſt be ſtripped 
of thoſe riches which he has amaſſed dur- 
ing a long ſeries of ſucceſsful wickedneſs ; 

and not barely be hindered from making 
new acquiſitions, and increaſing his wealth 
by multiplying his crimes, 


gut no ſuch penalties, Sir, are now re- 


quired; thoſe who have long ſtood up in 


oppolition to him, give a proof, by the mo- 
tion, that they were not incited by perſonal 
malice ; ſinee they arc not provoked to pro- 

pole 
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poſe any treaſonable cenſure, nor have re- i.? · 
commended what might be authoriſed by YY 
his own practice, an act of attainder, or a 

bill of pains and penalties. They deſire 
nothing ſurther than that the ſecurity of the 

nation may be reſtored, and the diſcontents 

of the people pacified, by his removal from 

that truſt which he has ſo long abuſed, 


«© The diſcontent of the people is, in itſelf, 
a reaſon for agreeing to this motion, which 
no rhetorical indicator of his conduct will 
be able to counterbalance; for ſince it is 
neceſſary to the proſperity of the govern- 
ment, that the people ſhould believe their 
Intereſt favoured, and their liberties protect- 
ed; ſince to imagine themſelves neglected, 
and to be neglected in reality, muſt produce 


ii ts 


; in them the ſame ſuſpicions and the ſame 
7 diſtruſt, it is the duty of every faithful ſub. 
1 Jet, whom his ſtation qualifies, to offer ad- 


vice to his Sovereign, to perſuade him for 

the preſervation of his own honour, and the 
- affection of his ſubjects, to remove from his 
n councils that man whom they have long 
conſidered as the author of pernicious meas» 
ſures, and a favourer of arbitrary power. 


* 
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CHAP, Uponadiviſion, the motion was negatived 


_ by 290 againſt 106, Parliament was dif- 
ſolved ſoon aſter, 


CHAP, III, 


A new Parliament. Mr. Pitt re. elected. The Mi. 
niſler loſes ſeveral Queſtions,» Rt ſi; ns, and is 
created Earl of Orford. — Parliament adjourns. 
—Secret Negotiation with Mr. Pulteney.— That 
Aﬀair truly flated. Lord Cobham and his 
Friewls excluded. The new Ü A ,HꝓëE ments ſct- 
tlel by the Karl of Orford. — Stanzas of Sir 
Charles Hunbury Willtams explained; and the 
Condition upon which Sir Robert Walpole became 
Minſter, Dude of Avgyll's expreſſion to Mr, 
Pultiney,—The Nation difſatiyfied, 


New Par HF, minifler having become extremely 
\ament, ' , 
odious to the nation, by the unpopu- 
larity of his meaſures; and his influence be- 
ing conſiderably diminiſhed, by the union 
of ſeveral great intereſts againſt him; he 
had neither weight of character, nor extent 
of command ſufficient to ſecure a majority 
in the new Parliament; which was elected 
in the ſpring of 1741, 
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In this Parliament, which met on the 4th Hr. 
of December 1741, Mr. Pitt was re- elected youre | 
for Old Sarum. The firſt queſtion which un e. 
the miniſter loſt was the nomination of ****** 
chairman of the committee of privileges and 
elections, Dr. Lee being choſen by a majority 
of four, againſt Mr. Earle, who had been Tieminis 
ſupported by himſelf, After loſing ſome Sac 
queſtions upon the deciſions of the conteſted 8 
elections, he ſaw there was a confirmed ma- 

Jority againſt him; and therefore, on the 

gd of February 1742, he reſigned his em- 
ployments, and was created Earl of Orford; net, 
the Parliament being at the ſame time ad- td a Peer, 
journed, by the King's command, to the 

18th of the ſame month, 


His friends, notwithſtanding his reſigna- 
tion, were very numerous. His perſonal 
influence, therefore, added to great ex. 
perience and addreſs, made him ſtill for- 
midable to his opponents, and enabled him 
to ſecure his perſonal {afety, by counteract- 
ing their further deſigns againſt him. For 
this purpoſe he ſelected from amongſt them 
ſuch as were known to be the moſt ambitious 
of power; with theſe an immediate negotia- 
tion was commenced ; in the reſult of 
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CHAP. which, his utmoſt wiſhes were accompliſh. 

—> ed, For the oppoſition being compoſed of 
various and heteragenequs parties, (whoſe 
Intereſt were united for the purpoſe only of 
his deſtruction), the firſt rumour of a partial 
negotiation gave an alarm ta their leaders ; 
and exciting ſuch jealouſies and ſuſpicions 
amongſt them, as ended in a general dif. 
union, relieved him from all apprehenſions 
of danger or inconvenience from their future 
exertions. | 


* 


Fir pi. The negotiation was opened by a meſſage 
Pee Mr. from the Duke of Newcaſtle, requeſting to 
anner? ſee Mr. Pulteney privately, at the houſe of 
Mr. Stone, his Grace's ſecretary. Mr Pul- 

teney declined this invitation, but conſented 

to receive the Duke at his own houſe, if 

Lord Carteret, afterwards Lord Granville, 

were allowed to be preſent at the confer. 

ence, The condition was accepted, and the 
interview, in which the Duke was accoms 
panied by Lord Hardwicke, took place the 

ſame evening.—His Grace began with in- 
forming him, that he was ſent by the King 

with an offer to place him at the head of the 
Treaſury. Mr. Pulleney reſiſted the tempta. 

tion for himſelf; hut equally, or perhaps 

| | better n 
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better, anſwered the purpoſe of Sir Robert 
Walpole, by propoling his friend Lord 
Carteret for the office. Though the confer- 
ence ended without any poſitive determina- 


open, by the undecided propoſal of Mr, 
Pulteney, But intelligence of this confer. 
ence, and a thouſand conjettures concern- 
ing the object of it, were induſtriouſly circu- 


the effects, both on public opinion, and on 


which'the moſt ſanguine friends and parti- 


zans of Sir Robert a could have 
wiſhed. | 


A ſecond meeting of the ſame parties, a 

few days afterwards, at the ſame place of 
rendezvous, opened the eyes of the moſt 
incredulous- among the members of the op- 


maculate miniſter than Sir Robert Waipole 
might have dreaded, 


A coolneſs having long ſubſiſted between 
the Lords Carteret and Cobham, the ſelection 
of the farmer for thoſe private conferences 


the ſpirits of the gentlemen in oppoſition, 
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tion; yet the treaty was neceſſarily kept 


lated through the town; and produced all 


Second 
p vate 
meeting af 
Mr, Pu- 
teney'ss 


poſition, and completed the diſſolution of - 
an aſſociation of intereſts, which a more im- 


Difference 


h=tw-rn 

Lord Care 
teret ond | 
Lord Cubs 


(which * 
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him, gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 


Thomas), and Mr, Waller, Lord Cobham, 
whole private character was high, and whoſe 


and reſpectable characters; who perceived 


been deceived by a partial, imperfett, and 
- conlequently an inadequate change of the 
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(which were to fix the boundaries, and lay 
the foundations, of the new arrangements) 
was ſuch a fort of marked excluſion of the 
latter, as could not but give offence to him, 
and his parliamentary friends; amongſt 
whom were Mr, Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, the four 
Grenvilles (Richard, George, James, and 


reputation had been aſlailed, in being de- 
prived of his poſt in the army, was not of a 
temper to bear ſuch treatment with indif- 
ference. His friends, who felt a large ſhare 
of the contempt which was ſhewn towards 


attachment and ſupport; and immediately 
formed a ſeparate party. In a ſhort time 
they were joined by the Duke of Argyll, who, 
though he had taken the ordnance in the firſt 
moments of the change, quickly relented, 
and returned to his old friends, who in a few 
weeks were joined likewiſe by many high 


=__ a a. as a = © 


that the nation, as well as themſelves, had 


o 


miniſtry, 
Sir 
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Sir Robert Walpole, now Earl of Orford, e nf. 
not approving of the nomination of Lord My 
Carteret for his ſucceſſor at the treaſury, pre- 
vailed on the King (ſince Mr. Pulteney had 


t reſoſed it) to inſiſt upon the appointment of 
r Lord Wilmington, who had been Sir Robert's Lord Wik 
d preſident of the council from 1732*, It was mide firſt , 


ſome triumph to thoſe whoſe purpoſes had Tru. 
been fruſtrated, through the defection of 

Mr. Pultenzy, to ſe him ſo ſoon baffled in 

his arrangement. The Duke of Argyll ob- 

ſerved to him on the occaſion, at à large 
meeting of their friends, at the Fountain 
Tavern in the Strand}, © That a grain of 
honeſly was worth a cart-load of gold.“ 

The 


* To this appointment Sir Charles Hanbury Williams alludes, 
in a beautiful ſtanza. Lord Wilmington had, upon the acceſſion 
of George the Second, been offered the treaſury, if he would under - Anecdots 


vi take to increaſe the civil liſt from 700,0001, to 800,0001, ; but being ®f Sir R. 
, : k Walpole 
d, timid, he declined the oſter ; upon which the offer was next made being 


to Sir Robert Walpole, who accepted it; and from that ſingle =. * 
tircumſt ance became miniſter, 


gh Why did you cro!s God's good intent ? 
ed He :nade you for a reſident: 
ad Back to that i\atio go; 
4 Nor longer act this farce of power, 
n 


We know you miſ+'d the thing before, 
And have not got it now. 


F This meeting was held on the 12th of February 1742.— 3 


re were near 309 members of both Houſes of Parliament meeting 
prelent, Amongſt them were the following: Dukes of Bedford . the 
and 


Bir 


Fountain, 
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The Earl of Harrington, who had been 
Sir Robert's ſecretary of ſtate, was made pre. 
ſident of the council, Lord Carteret ac. 
cepted of Lord Harrington's ſeals ; and Mr, 


Sandys was made chancellor of the exche. 
quer, with a new board of treaſury, A new 


board 


and Argyll— Marquis of Caernarvon—Earls of Exeter, Betkſlire, 


Cheſterfield, Curliſle, Ayleſbury, Shattſbury, Litchfield, Oxford, 


Rockingham, Halifax, Stanhope, Mucclesficld, Darnley, Barry. 
more, Granard—Viſcounts Cobham, Falmouth, Limerick, Gage, 
Chetwynd—Lords Ward, Gower, Bathurſt, Talbot, Strange, 
Andover, Guernſey, Quarendon, Peicival=tir Edward Seymour, 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, Sir Eraſmus Philips, Sir Robert Groſvenor, 
Sir Edward Dering, Sir Roger Burgoyne, Sir John Hind Cotton, 
Sir Henry No: theote, Sir William Carew, Sir Myles Stapylton, 
Sir Hugh Smithſon, Sir William Morris, Sir John Ruſhout, Lit 
Michael Newton, Sir Roger Twiſden, Sir Robert Long, Sir Charles 
Wyndham, Sir Jermyn Davers, Sir James Daſhwood, Sir Watkyn 
Williams Wynne, Sir Cordel Firebrace, Sir Edward Thomas, Sir 
Francis Daſhwood, dir Jacob Bouverie, Sir John Chapman, Sir 
Abraham Elton, Sir John Peachey, Sir William Courtney, Sir 
James Hamilton—Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Sandys, Mr. Gybbon, Mr, 
Doddington, Mr, Waller, Mr. Shippen, Mr. Fazakerley, Mr, 


 Melliſh, Mr, Alderman Heathcote, Mr Bance, &c. &c, 


The purpoſe of the meeting was, to conſider of what wat 
expedient to be done in the preſent critical conjuncture. But 
it was 160 late; the arrangements were ſetiled before the meeting 
avas called. 5 

It is to this meeting that Sir Charles Hanbury Williams alludes, 
in one of his odes to Mr. Pulteney; where, inyoking the Muſe tp 
diſplay his hero's merit, he ſays, . | 


Then enlarge on his cunning and wit 
Say, how he harangued at the Fountain; 
Say, how the old patriots were bit, 
And a mouſe was pradug'd by a mountain. 
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of any conſequence that were made. 


The diſappointment of the nation, at this 
trilling change of a few men, was greater 
than can be deſcribed, Many of the moſt 
reſpectable parts of the community were 
provoked and exaſperated to the uſe of the 


junction that was thus formed between Mr. 
Pulleney and the friends of the late miniſter, 


CHAP N. 


The New Miniſtry charged with having bargained 
for the ſafety of the Earl of Orford. Motion 
Mr, for an inquiry thto the Earl of Orford's con- 
Mr, duc. — Mr. Pitt's ſpeech in ſupport of that mo- 
lion. — Motion loſt. Second motion limiting the 
inquiry to the laſt ten years. Mr. Pilt's ſpeech 
in ſupport of this motion.—The inquiry defeated 
by a parliamentary maneuvre, 


ſe tp A Strong charge was brought againſt 
the new miniſtry by their opponents 


ho affirmed, in the moſt direct and poſitive 
terms, that Mr, Pulteney had firſt, and that 


his 
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bittereſt language, which could exprels , v. 


their execration and abhorrence of the {965 


Charge 
again 
the new 
bl miniſtrys 
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his friends had afterwards, bargained with 
the Court for the ſafety of the Earl of 
Orford; that it was expreſsly on that con- 
ditzon they were admitted into office ; and 
by that tenure only, they held their employ. 
ments; that ſuch bargain was a ſale of the 
public confidence, and a total dereliction of 
principle; that there was a treaſon againſt 
the people as well as againſt the crown, and 
that this was the ſuperlative degree of that 


treaſon. And in order to put theſe aſſer. 


Motion for 

an inquir 

_ Sir 
Ipole* y 


adac, 


tions to the teſt, a motion was made in the 
Houſe of Commons, on the gth of March 
1742, by Lord Prmerick (whoſe ſon was 
created Earl of Clanbrafſil), for an inquiry 
into the conduct of the late adminiſtration, 
during, the laſt twenty years. In ſupport of 
this motion Mr, Pitt ſpoke in reply to Mr, 
Pelham, who had oppoſed it, and ſaid, 
« That it would conliderably ſhorten the 


debate if gentlemen would keep cloſe to the 
argument, and not run into long harangues 


and flowers of rhetoric, which might be in- 
troduced upon any other ſubjett as well as 
the preſent; to which Mr, Pitt replied: 


What 
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What the gentlemen of the other fide 5%.“ 
mean by long harangues or flowers of rhe- _— 
toric, I ſhall not pretend to gueſs; but if „ . 
they make no uſe of anything of that kind, t 


it is no very good proof of their ſincerity ; — 
for a man who ſpeaks from his heart, and is 


of fincerely affected with the ſubject he ſpeaks 
| on, as every honeſt man muſt be when he 
i} WY ſpeaks in the cauſe of his country; fuch a 


man, I ſay, falls naturally into expreſſions 
which may be called flowers of rhetoric, 
and therefore deſerves as little to be charged 
with affectation as the moſt ſtupid ſerjeant 
at law that ever ſpoke for a guinea ſee, 


The gentlemen who oppoſe this motion 
ſeem to miſtake the difference between a 
motion for an impeachment, and a motion 
for an inquiry. If any member of this Houſe 
were to ſtand up in his place, and move for 
impeaching a miniſter, he would be obliged 
to charge him with ſome particular crimes, 
and produce ſome proof, or to declare that 
he was ready to prove the facts; but any 
gentleman may move ſor an inquiry without 
any particular allegation, and without offer- 
ing any proof, or declaring that he is ready 
to prove, becauſe the very deſign of an in- 


quiry 
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CHAP. quiry is to find out particular facts and par- 
—— ticular prools. The general circumſtances 


2742, 


of things, or general rumours without doors, 
are a ſufficient foundation for ſuch a motion, 


and for the Houle agreeing to it when it is 


made, This, Sir, has always been. the 
practice, and has been the foundation of 
almoſt all the inquiries that were ever ſet on 
foot in this Houle, eſpecially thoſe that have 
been carried on by fecret and ſelect com- 
mittees.—What other foundation was there 


for the ſecret committee appointed in the 


year 1694 (to go no further back), to in- 
quire into, and inſpect the books and ac- 
counts of the Eaſt India Company and 
Chamber of London?—Nothing but a gene- 
ral rumour that ſome corrupt practice had 
been made uſe of, What was the founda- 
tion of the inquiry in the year 1714? Did 
the hon. gentleman who moved for appoint- 
Ing that ſecret committee charge the former 
adminiſtration with any particular crimes? 
—Did ke offer any proofs, or declare that 
he was ready to prove any thing P It is ſaid, 
the meaſures purſued by that adminiſtration 


vere condemned by a great majority of that 


Houſe of Commons. What, Sir ! were 


thoſe miniſters condemned before they were 
heard? 
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upon a meaſure before he had inquired 
into it? He might perhaps diſlike the treaty 
of Utrecht, but upon inquiry it might ap- 
pear to be the beſt that could be obtained ; 
and it has ſince been ſo far juſtified, that 
it is at leaſt as good, if not better, than any 
treaty we have made ſince that time. 


Sir, it was not the treaty of Utrecht, 
nor any meaſure that adminiſtration openly 
purſued, that was the, foundation, or the 
cauſe, of an inquiry into their conduct. It 
was the loud complaints of a great party 
againſt them, and the general ſuſpicion of 
their having carried on treafonable nego- 
tations in favour of the Pretender, and for 
defeating the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; and the 
inquiry was ſet on foot in order to diſcover 
thoſe practices, if there were any ſuch, and 
to obtain proper evidence for convicting the 
dlienders. The fame argument holds with 
regard to the i mquiry into the management 
df the South Sea Company in the year 
721. When that affair was firſt moved in 
he Houſe, by Mr. Neville, he did not, he 
ould not, charge thoſe director, or any of 
Vol. L | F them; 


i 


heard ? Could any gentleman be ſo unjuſt CHAP, 
as to pals ſentence, even in his own mind, waned 
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CHAP. them, upon any particular proofs, His 
— motion, which was, That the directors of 


174 · 


the South Sea Company ſhould forthwith 
lay before the Houſe an account of their 
proceedings, was founded upon the general 


_ circumſtances of things, the diſtreſs brought 


upon the public credit of the nation, and 
the general and loud complaints without 
doors. This motion indeed, reaſonable as 
it was, we know was oppoled by a part of 
the miniſtry at that time, and m particular 


by two brothers who have compoſed a part 


of the miniſtry ever ſince; but their op- 
polition raiſed ſuch a warmth in the Houle, 
that they were glad to give it up, and never 


afterwards durſt directly oppoſe. that in- 


quiry. I wiſh 1 could now ſee the fame 
zeal for public juſtice: I am ſure the 
circumſtances of affairs deſerve it. Our 
public credit was then, indeed, brought into 
diſtreſs; but now the nation itſelf, nay not 
only the nation, but all its dependencies, 
are brought into the moſt imminent danger, 


This, Sir, is admitted, even by thoſe 
who oppoſe this motion; and if they have 
ever lately converſed with thoſe who dar 
ſpeak their minds, they muſt, admit, that 

a . | the 
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the murmurs of the people againſt the con- 
duct of the miniſters, are now as general 
and as loud as ever they were upon any oc- 
caſion; but the misfortune is, that gentle- 
men who are in office ſeldom converſe with 
any but ſuch as are in office, or want to be 
in office; and ſuch men, let them think what 
they will, will always applaude their ſupe- 
riors ; conſequently, gentlemen who are in 
adminiſtration, or in any office under it, can 
rarely know the voice of the people. The 


grant, and always ought to be, the voice of 
the people. If new Parliaments were more 
frequent, and few placemen, and no penſi- 
oners admitted; it would be ſo ſtill; but if 
long Parliaments be continued, and a cor- 


elections, but in this Houle, the voice of this 
Houſe will generally be very different from, 


the people. However, as this 1s not, I be- 
lieve, the caſe at preſent, I hope that there 


the nation is at preſent in the utmolt diſtreſs 


ip | that 


voice of this Houſe was formerly, I ſhall. 


nay often directly contrary to, the voice of 


is a majority who know what is the voice of 
the people; and if it be admitted by all, that 


and danger, and admitted by a majority, 
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rupt influence ſhould prevail, not only at 
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that the voice of the people is loud againfl 
the late conduct of miniſters, this motion 
muſt be agreed to. 


Sir, this Houſe is called The Grand 
Inqueſt of the Nation; and as ſuch, it is our 
duty to inquire into the management of 
every department of public aftairs, both 
abroad and at home, It is not neceſſary, 
upon every occaſion, to eſtabliſh a ſecret 
committee, This is never neceſſary but 
when the ſubjects to be brought belorc 
them, are ſuppoſed to be of ſuch a nature 
as ought to be kept ſecret, 


It is ſaid by ſome gentlemen, that by 
this inquiry we ſhall be in danger of diſcy- 
vering the ſecrets of our government to o'r 
enemies, This argument, Sir, by proving 
too much, proves nothing at all. If it were 
admitted, it would always have been, and 
for ever will be, an argument againſt our 


inquiring into any affair in which our go- 


vernment can be ſuppoled to have a con- 
cern. Our inquiries would then be confined 
to the conduct of inferior eultom-houſe 
officers and exeiſemen. Every gentleman 
muſt ſee that this would be the a 6 
0 
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of admitting ſuch an argument; but beſides, %.“ 
it is falſe in fact, and contrary to experience. 7 
We have had many parliamentary inquiries 

into the conduct of miniſters of Nate, and 
yet I defy any one to ſhew that any ſlate | 
affair was thereby diſcovered, which ought 

to have been concealed, or that our affairs, 

either abroad or at home, ever ſuffered by 

ſuch a diſcovery, If his Majeſty ſhould, by 
meſſage, acquaint us, that ſome of the 

papers ſealed up, and laid before us, re- 
quired the utmolt ſeereſy, we might refer. 
them to a ſecret committee, By this method 

I hope the danger of a diſcovery would be 
effectually removed; thereſore this danger 
cannot be a good argument againſt a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, 


The other objettion, Sir, is really ſur- 
priling, becauſe it is founded upon a cir- 
cumſtance which, in all former times, has 
been admitted as a ſlrong argument for an 
immediate inquiry, The hon. gentlemen 
are ſo ingenuous as to confeſs that our affairs, 
both abroad and at home, are at preſent in 
the utmolt diſtreſs; but, ſay they, you ought 
to free yourſelves from this diſtreſs, before 
you Inquire how, or by what means, you 
F g were 
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were brought into it, Sir, according to 


this way of arguing, a miniſter that has 


plundered and betrayed his country, and 


fears being called to an account in Parlia- 


ment, has nothing to do but to involve his 
country in a dangerous war, or ſome other 
great diſtreſs, in order to prevent an in- 


quiry into his conduct; becauſe he may be 


dead before that war 1s at an end, or that 
diſtreſs got over, «= Would not this condudt 
be ſimilar to that of an incendiary, who, 
aſter he had plundered the houſe, ſet it on 
fire, that he might eſcape in the confuſion, 
It is really aſtoniſhing to hear ſuch an argu- 
ment ſeriouſly urged in this Houſe ; but, 


ſay theſe gentlemen, if you found yourlelf 


upon a precipice, would you ſtand to inquire 


ho you was led there, before you conſider- 


ed how to get off? No, Sir; but if a guide 


had led me there, I ſhould very probably be 
provoked, to throw him over, before J 
thought of any thing elſe; at leaſt I am ſure, 
I ſhould not truſt to the ſame ounce for bring- 
ing me off, 


* We have been, for near twenty years, 
under the guidance, I may truly ſay, of one 
man, or one miniſter, We now at laſt find 


ourlelyes 
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ourſelves upon a dangerous precipice.— CHAP, 
Ought not we then immediately to inquire 
whether we have been led upon this preei- 

pice by his ignorance or wickedneſs; and 

if by either, to take care not to truſt to his 
guidance any longer ? For, though he is re- 

moved from the treaſury board, he is not re- 

moved from the King's ear, nor probably 

will, unleſs it be by our advice. 


. ff oo Ot PEG OO. a. ,, ͤ , an 


c Sir, the diftreſs we are in at home is 
evidently owing to our having been led into 
many unnecellary expences. 


The dill reſs and danger we are in abroad, 
are evidently owing to the miſconduct of 
our war with Spain; and to the little con- 
fidence our allies have had in our councils. 
This laſt is ſo obvious, that I ſhould not have 
mentioned it, if an hon. gentleman on the 
other ſide had not entered into a particular 
juſtification of moſt of our late meaſures, 
both abroad and at home. 


This having been done by the honour- 
able gentleman, I hope I ſhall be excuſed in 
following him; beginning, as he did, with 
the meaſures taken for puniſhing the South 
F 4 Sea 


chr. Sea directors, and reſtoring public credit, 
—— aſter the terrible ſhock it met with in the 
year 1720, 
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* As thole meaſures, Sir, were among the 
earlieſt of our late, and I fear ſtil], our pre- 
ſent miniſter; and as the committee pro: 
poſed, if agreed to, will probably conſiſt of 
one- and twenty, I wiſh the motion had been 
for one year further back, that the number 
of years might have correſponded with the 
number of inquirers, and that it might have 
comprehended the firſt of thoſe meaſures; 
for as it ſtands, it will not comprehend the 
methods taken for puniſhing the directors, 


nor the firſt regulation made for reſtoring 


public credit ; and with regard to both, per- 
haps ſome practices might be diſcovered that 
would deſerve a much ſeverer puniſhment 
than any which thoſe directors met with, 
Conſidering the number of manceuvres made 
uſe of by the directors and their agents, for 
alluring the people to their ruin, I am not a 
little ſurpriſed to hear it now ſaid, that their 
puniſhment was always thought too ſevere, 
Juſlice by the lump was the phraſe given to 
It, not becauſe 1 it was thought too ſevere, but 

becauſe 
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of to ſcreen the greater offenders, 


As to the reſtoration of public credit, 
th at was accompliſhed by the conduct of the 
public, not by the wiſdom of miniſters, 
Was it wiſe to remit to the South Sea Com- 
pany the whole ſeven millions, which they 
had ſolemnly engaged to pay to the public? 
It might as well be ſaid, that a private man's 
giving away a great part of his eſtate to 


wiſe method of reviving or eſtabliſhing his 
credit; If thele ſeven millions had been 
diſtributed among the poorer ſort of annuit- 
ants, it would have been both generous and 
charitable; but to give it among the pro- 
prietors in general, was neither generous 
nor juſt, becauſe moſt of them delerved no 
favour from the public; for as the proceed- 
ings of the directors were authoriſed by 
general courts, thoſe who were then the 
proprietors were in ſome meaſure acceſſary 


deſerved to have been puniſhed, rather than 
rewarded, becauſe every one of them who 
continued to hold ſtock in that company 
got near 50 per cent, added to his capital, 
| rg moſt 


becauſe it was a piece of cunning made uſe 0.“ 


_ wer 


thoſe who no way deſerved it, would be a 


to the frauds of the directors, and therefore 


— 
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0 y. moſt part of which aroſe from the hi gh 
price annuitants were by act of W es 
3748, 
obliged to take ſtock at, and was therefore 
a moſt flagrant piece of injuſtice done to the 
annuitants. 


Another act of injuſtice, which I helieve 
we may aſcribe to the ſame cauſe, relates to 
thoſe who were engaged in heavy contracts 
for ſtock or ſubſcriptions, many of whom 
groan under the load to this day; for after 
we had, by act of parliament, quite altered 
the nature, though not the name, of the 
ſtock they had bought, and made it much 
leſs valuable than it was when they engaged 
to pay a high price for it, I muſt think it an 
act of public injuſtice to leave them liable 
to be proſecuted at law for the whole money 
they had engaged to pay. 


* Then, Sir, with regard to the extraordi- 
nary grants made to the civil liſt, the very 
realon given by the hon. gentleman for 
juſtifying thole grants, is a ſtrong reaſon 
for an immediate inquiry. If there have 
ariſen any conſiderable. charges upon that 

revenue, let us ſee what thoſe charges are; 
let us examine whether or no they were 
| neceſſary, 


„ . ww ww 
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neceſſary, We have the more reaſon to do “- 
this, becauſe the revenue ſettled upon his A= 


late Majeſty's civil liſt, was at leaſt as great 
as was ſettled either upon King William or 
Queen Anne. Beſides, there 1s a general 
rumour without doors, that the civil liſt-1s 
now greatly in arrear, which, if true, ren- 
ders an inquiry abſolutely neceſſary ; for it 
is inconſiſtent with the honour and dignity 
of the crown of theſe kingdoms, to be in 
arrear to its tradeſmen and ſervants; and it 


js the duty of this Houle to take care that 


the revenue which we have ſettled for ſup- 
porting the honour and dignity of our 
crown, ſhall not be miſapplied. If former 
parliaments have failed in this reſpett, they 
muſt be blamed, though they cannot be 


puniſhed ; but we ought now to atone for 


their negle&, and we may puniſh thole, if 
they can be diſcovered, who haye been the 
caule of any miſapplication. 


* I come now, in courſe, to the exeiſe 


ſcheme, which the hon. gentleman ſays . 
ought to be forgiven, becauſe it was eaſily 


given up. Sir, it was not eaſily given up. 
The promoter of that ſcheme did not eaſily 


give it up; he gave it up with ſorrow, with 


tears 


CHAP. tears in his eyes, when he ſaw, and not till 
—— he ſaw it impoſlible to carry it through the 


274d: 


men, and ſervants, who ſpeak the ſenti- 
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Houſe v. Did not his majority decreaſe 
upon every diviſion ? It was almoſt certain, 
that if he had puſhed it any further, the 
majority would have turned againſt him. 
His ſorrow ſhewed his diſappointment ; and 
his diſappointment ſhewed that his deſign 
was higher than that of preventing frauds 
in the cuſtoms, He was, at that time, fo 
ſenſible of the influence of exciſe laws and 
exciſemen with regard to elections, and of 
the great occaſion he ſhould have for that 
ſort of influence at the next general election, 
which was then approaching, that it is im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe he had not that influence 
in view; and if he had, it was a moſt wicked 
attempt againſt our conſtitution; therefore 
he deſerved the treatment he met with from 
the people. Perhaps there were none but 
what gentlemen are pleaſed to call mob con- 
cerned in burning him in effigy; but as the 
mob conſiſts chiefly in children, journey- 


ments of their parents and maſters, we may 


+ » See this matter more fully and more accurately explained in 
Chapter XLI. 


thence 
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thence judge of the ſentiments of the better 1.“ 
ſort of people. nog 


The hon. gentleman ſaid, theſe were all 

the meaſures of a domeſtic nature that 

could be found fault with, becauſe none 

other were mentioned in this debate. Sir, 

he has already heard a reaſon why no other 

wrong meaſures ſhould be particularly 

mentioned in this debate. If it were neceſ- 

ſary, many others might be mentioned. Is 

not the keeping up ſo numerous an army, 
in time of peace, to be found fault with? 
Is not the fitting out ſo many expenſive 
ſquadrons, for no purpoſe, to be found fault 

with? Are not. the incroachments made 
upon the ſinking fund, the reviving the falt 
duty, the rejecting many uſeful bills and 
motions in Parliament, and many other 
domeſtic meaſures, to be found fault with ? 
The weakneſs, and wickedneſs, of theſe 
meaſures have often been demonſtrated. 
Their ill conſequences were foretold, and 
thoſe conſequences are now become viſible 
by our diſtreſs, 


; Now, Sir, with regard to the foreign 
meaſures which the hon, gentleman has at- 
tempted 
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or tempted to juſtify : The treaty of Hanover 
—— deſerves, indeed, to be firſt mentioned, be. 


37342» 


cauſe from thence ariſes the danger to which 
Europe is now expoſed; and it is impoſ- 
ſible to aſſign a reaſon for our entering into 
that treaty, without ſuppoſing that we then 
reſolved to be revenged on the Emperor for 


refuſing to grant us ſome favour in Ger. 


many. It is in vain now to inſiſt upon the 
ſecret engagements entered into by the 


| courts of Vienna and Madrid, as the cauſe 


of that treaty. Time has fully ſhewn that 


there never were any ſuch engagements; 


and his late Majeſty's ſpeech from the throne 
cannot here be admitted as any evidence of 
the fact. Every one knows, that in Parha- 
ment the King's ſpeech is always conſidered 
as the ſpeech of the miniſter ; and ſurely a 
miniſter is not to be allowed to bring his 
own ſpeech in evidence of his own juſtifica- 
tion. i 


At the time this treaty was entered into, 
we wanted nothing from the Emperor upon 
our own account. The abolition of the 
Oſtend company was a demand we had no 
right to make, nor was it eſſentially our 
intereſt to inſiſt upon it, becauſe that com- 


pany 


about; and as they ſuffered themſelves to 
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Eaſt-India trades than ours; and if it had 
been a point that concerned us much, we 
might probably have gained it, by acceding 
to the Vienna treaty between the Emperor 
and Spain, or by guaranteeing the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which we afterwards did, in the 
moſt abſolute manner, without any conſi- 
deration at all, We wanted nothing from 
Spain but a departure from the pretence ſhe 
had juſt begun, or, I believe, hardly begun, 
to ſet up, in an expreſs manner, with regard 
to ſearching and ſeizing our ſhips in the 
American ſeas; and this we did not obtain, 
by the treaty of Seville, By that treaty 
we obtained nothing; but we united the 
courts of France and Spain, and laid the 
foundation of a new breach between the 
courts of Spain and Vienna, 


I ſhall grant, Sir, our miniſters appear 
to have been fond and diligent enough in 
negotiating, and writing letters and memo- 
rials to the court of Spain; but by all I have 
looked into, it appears they never rightly 
underſtood the point they were negotiating 


be 


pany would have been more prejudicial to g.“ 
the intereſts of both the French and Dutch = 
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CHAP. be amuſed, (which they confeſs), with fair 
—.— promiſes, for ten years together, whilſt in 


the mean time our merchants were plun- 
dered, and our trade interrupted, we ought 
to inquire into this affair; ſor if it ſhould 
appear they allowed themſelves to be amuſed 
with ſuch anſwers as no man of honour, in 
ſuch circumſtances, would have taken, nor 
any man of common ſenſe would have been 
amuſed with; they muſt have had ſome 
hidden motive for allowing themſelves to be 
thus impoſed upon: This motive we may 
perhaps diſcover by an inquiry. 


But, in excuſe for their conduct, it is 
ſaid, our miniſters had a laudable ſhyneſs of 


involving their country in a war, Sir, this 


{ſhyneſs could not proceed from any regard 
to their country, becaulc it already was in- 
volved in a war with Spain; who was carry- 
ing on a war againſt our trade, and that in 
che moſt inſulting manner, during the whole 
time of negotiation. It was this very ſhy- 


neſs, or at leaſt making the court of Spain 


too ſenſible of it, that at laſt made it neceſ- 
ſary for us to commence that war. If the 
Britiſh miniſter had at firſt inſiſted peremp- 
torily upon an explicit anſwer, Spain would 

have 
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up; but by the long experience we allowed 
her, ſhe found the fruits of that pretence ſo 
plentiful and ſavory, that ſhe thought them 
worth riſking a war for; and the damage 
we had ſuſtained became ſo conſiderable 
that it was worth contending for, Nothing, 
Sir, ever demanded more a parliamentary 
inquiry than our conduct in the war. The 
only part of it we have inquired into, we 
have already cenſured and condemned, Is 
not this a good reaſon for inquiring into 


every other part of it? Diſappointment and 


want of ſucceſs have always, till now, oc- 
caſioned a parliamentary inquiry. Inac- 
tivity, ok itſelf, is a ſufficient cauſe for an 
inquiry. We have now all theſe reaſons 
combined. Our admirals abroad defire 
nothing more; becauſe they are conſcious 
that our inactivity and want of ſucceſs 
would appear not to be owing to their con- 
duct, but to tte conduct of thoſe who ſent 
them out; 


© I cannot conclude, Sir, without taking 
notice of the two other foreign meaſures 
mentioned by the hon, gentleman. Our 
conduct in the year of 1734, between the 

Vol: I. 8 Emperor 


Ff 
have given up the pretence ſhe had juſt ſet %.“. 


— 
170. 
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cn4aP. Emperor and France; which may be ex. 
—.— plained, but cannot be excuſed, Ever ſince 


event of the enſuing election at home. 


| election. 


thing, or got any thing by the ſcandalous 
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the acceſſion of the late miniſter we ſeem to 
have been at enmity with the Houle of 
Auſftria,---Our guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction ſeems to confirm it, becauſe we en. 
tered into it when, as hath ſince appeared, 
we had no mind to perform our engage- 
ment ; and by that falſe guarantee induced 
the Emperor to admit the Spaniſh troops 
into Italy, which he would not otherwile 
have done. The preparations we made in 
that year, the armies we raiſed, and the fleet 
we fitted out, were not to guard againſt the 
event of the war abroad, but againſt the 


The new commiſſions, the promotions, and 
the money laid out in theſe preparations, 
were of excellent ule at the time of a general 


I am furpriſed, Sir, to hear the hon, 
gentleman now ſay, that we gave up no- 


convention with Spain, Did we not give 
up the freedom of our trade and naviga- 
tion by ſubmitting it to be regulated by 
plenipotentiaries ? Can freedom be regu- 

lated, 
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lated, without being confined, and conſe. .“ 


quently in ſome part deſtroyed ? Did not 
we give up Georgia, or a conſiderable part 
of it, by ſubmitting: to have new limits 
ſettled by plenipotentiaries? Did we not 
give up all the reparation of honour we 


had ſo juſt a title to infiſt on? Did we not 


give up all reparation of the damage we 
had ſuffered, amounting to five or fix 
hundred thouſand pounds, for the paltry 
ſum of twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds ? 


For this was all that Spain promiſed to pay, 


after deducting the ſixty- eight thouſand 
pounds which we, by the declaration an- 
nexed to that treaty, allowed her to inſiſt 
on having from our South Sea company, 
under the penalty of ſtripping them of the 
Aſſiento contract, and all the privileges they 
were thereby intitled to. Even this ſum of 
twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds, or more, 


they had before acknowledged to be due, 
on account of ſhips they allowed to have 
been unjuſtly taken, and had actually ſent 


orders for their reſtitution; ſo that by this 
infamous treaty we got nothing, and gave 
up every thing; and therefore, in my opi- 
nion, the honour of this nation can never be 
retrieved, unleſs the adviſers and authors of 

G 2 | it 
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it be cenſured and puniſhed, which cannot 
regularly be done without a parliamentary 


inquiry. 


* By theſe puſillanimous meaſures, we 
are become the ridicule of every court in 
Europe, and have loſt the confidence of all 
our allies. By theſe we have encouraged 
France to extend her ambitious views, and 
now at laſt to attempt carrying them into 
execution. By bad œconomy and extrava- 
gance in our domeſtic meaſures, we have 
brought ourſelves into ſuch diſtreſs at home, 
that we are almoſt utterly incapable of 
entering into a war. By weakneſs, or 
wickedneſs, in our foreign meaſures, we 
have brought the affairs of Europe into 
ſuch diſtreſs, that it is almoſt impoſſible for 
us to avoid entering into a war. By theſe 
means we have been brought upon a danger- 
ous preeipice, on which we now find our: 
ſelves; and ſhall we truſt our being led 
ſafely off to the ſame guide who has led us 


on? Sir, it is impoſſible for him to lead us 


off; it is impoſſible for us to get off, with- 
out firſt recovering that confidence among 
our allies, which this nation formerly uſed 
to. have. This we cannot do, as long as 

they 


D 
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they ſuppoſe that our councils are influenced c HAP. 
by our late miniſter ; and this they will ſup- wt 
poſe as long as he has acceſs to the King's . 
cloſet, and his conduct remains uninquired 

into, and uncenſured. It is not, therefore, 

a revenge for paſt ſufferings, but a deſire to 
prevent future, that makes me ſo ſanguine 

for this inquiry. Let us be as merciful as 

we will, as any man can reaſonably deſire, 

when we come to pronounce ſentence ; but 
ſentence we muſt pronounce; and for this 
purpoſe we muſt inquire, unleſs we are re- 

ſolved to ſacrifice our own liberties, and the 
liberties of Europe, to the preſervation of 

one guilty man.' 


The Houſe divided : For the motion, 242 
—againſt it, 244. 


The fate of this motion was called a con- 
firmation of the veracity of the charge 
brought againſt the new miniſtry, that they 
had compounded for the ſalety of the late 
miniſter. Mr. Pulteney was extremely 
mortified at this miſcarriage. And as ſoon 
as Mr. Sandys, and ſome others, were re- 
turned from their re- elections, the motion 
was made again, on the 23d of March, by 

63 Lord 


* 
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Ar. Lord Limerick ; but it was confined to only 

Nome" the laſt ten years of the late adminiſtration, 
Mr. Pitt ſpoke in ſupport of this motion, 
although altered to half the period. His 
ſpeech, on this occalion, was in reply to 
Mr. George Cooke, of Harefield, who was 
Juſt come into Parliament. He began with 
ſaying: 


= vive As the hon. gentleman who ſpoke laſt, 


—_— has not been long in the Houle, we may 
in inquiry candidly believe there is ſome ſincerity in 
the profeſſions he makes of his being ready 
to agree to a parliamentary inquiry, when 
he ſees cauſe, and a convenient time for it; 
but if he knew how often thoſe profeſſions 
have been made by thoſe who, on all oc- 
caſions, have oppoſed every kind of inquiry, 
he would fave himſelf the trouble of making 
any ſuch, becauſe they are believed to be 
ſincere by very few. He may, it is true, 
have no occaſion, upon his own account, to 
be afraid of an inquiry of any ſort; but 
when a gentleman has contracted a friend- 
ſhip, or any of his near relations have con- 
| tracted a friendſhip for a man who may be 
il brought into danger by an inquiry, it 1s 
very's natural to ſuppoſe that ſuch a gentle- 
| man's 


\ 


/ 
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man's oppoſition to an inquiry does not . 
proceed entirely from motives of a public = 
nature; and if that gentleman follows the | 
advice of ſome of his friends, I very much 
queſtion if he will ever ſee cauſe, or a con- 
venient time, for an inquiry into the conduct 

of the late miniſter, As a parhamentary 
inquiry muſt always be founded upon ſuſ- 
picions, as well as facts, it will always be 

ealy to find reaſons or pretences for aver- 

ring thoſe ſuſpicions to be groundleſs; and 

upon the principle that a parliamentary in- 

quiry muſt neceſſarily lay open the ſecrets 

of our government, no time can ever be 
proper or convenient for ſuch an inquiry, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe a time 

when our government can have no ſecrets 

of importance to the nation. 


* This, Sir, would be a moſt convenient 
doctrine for miniſters, becauſe it would put 
an end to all parliamentary inquiries into. 
the conduct of our public affairs; and 
therefore, when I hear it urged, and ſo 
much inſiſted upon by a certain ſet of 
gentlemen in this Houſe, I muſt ſuppoſe 
their hopes to be very extenſive, I muſt 
ſuppoſe them to expect that they and their 
poſterity will for ever continue to be mi - 

G 4 niſters. 
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niſters. But this doctrine has been ſo often 
contradifted by experience, that I am ſur. 


priſed to hear gentlemen inſiſt upon it, 
Even this very ſeſſion has afforded us a 


convincing proof how little foundation 
there is for ſaying that a parliamentary in- 


quiry muſt neceſſarily diſcover the ſecrets of 


our government. Surely in a war with 
Spain, which mult be carried on chiefly by 
fea, if our government have any ſecrets, 
the lords of the admiralty muſt be entruſted 
with the moſl important of them; yet we 
have, in this very ſeſſion, and without any 
ſecret committees, made an inquiry into 
the conduct of the lords commiſſioners of 
the admiralty. We have not only inquired 
into their conduct, but we have cenſured it 
in ſuch a manner as hath put an end to 
the ſame commilſioners being any longer 
entruſted with that branch of the public 
buſineſs. Has that inquiry diſcovered any 
of the ſecrets of our government ? On the 
contrary, the committee found they had no 
occaſion to probe into any of the ſecrets of 
government. They found cauſe enough 
for cenſure without it; and none of the 


commillioners pretended to juſtiſy their 


conduct 
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conduct by papers containing ſecrets which CHAR 
PIE 


ought not to be diſcovered. 


This, Sir, is ſo recent and ſo firong a 


proof « of there being no neceſſary connec- 


tion between a parliamentary j inquiry and a 
diſcovery of ſecrets which it behoves the 
nation to conceal, that I hope gentlemen 
will no longer inſiſt upon this danger as an 


argument againſt the 1 inquiry now propoſed, 


which, of all others, is the leaſt liable to 
objection. The firſt commiſſioner of the 


treaſury has nothing to do with the applica- 


tion of ſecret ſervice money : He is only to 
take care that it be regularly iſſued from 
his office. As to the particular application, 
it belongs to the ſecretaries of ſtate, or ſuch 


other perſons as his Majeſty ſhall employ ; 


ſo that we cannot ſuppoſe the inquiry pro- 
poſed will diſcover any ſecrets relating to 
the application of that money, unleſs the 
noble lord has acted as ſecretary of ſtate, 
as well as firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury ; 
or unleſs a great part of the money drawn 
out for ſecret ſervices, has been delivered 
to himſelf, or to perſons employed by 
him, and applied by him or them towards 
gaining a corrupt influence in Parliament, 


or 
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CHAP. or at elections. Both theſe, indeed, he is 


— moſt grievoully ſuſpected of and both are 


1744. 


ſecrets which it behoves him very much to 
have conccaled; but it equally behoves 
the nation to have them both revealed, 
His country and he are, I grant, in this 
cauſe, equally, though oppolitely, concern. 
ed; for the ſafety or ruin of one or the 
other depends upon the fate of the queſtion; 
and, in my opinion, the violent oppoſition 
made to this motion adds great ſtrength ta 
the ſuſpicion, | 


„ ſhall admit, Sir, chat the noble lord 
whoſe condutt is now propoſed to be in- 
quired into, was one of his Majeſty's molt 
hon, privy council, and that conſequently 
he muſt have had a ſhare at leaſt in adviſing 
all the meaſures which have been purſued, 
both abroad and at home; but I cannot 
admit, that therefore an inquiry into his 
conduct muſt neceſſarily occaſion a dil- 
covery of any ſecrets that may be of dan- 
gerous conſequence to the nation; becaule 
we are not to inquire into the meaſures 
themſelves, or into the wiſdom and up- 
rightneſs of them, and conſequently can 
have no neceſſity to ſearch into any of the 

governments 
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government's ſecrets relating to them, This or. 
has nothing to do with an inquiry into his — 
condutt ; but there are ſeveral ſuſpicions 
ſpread abroad relating to his condutt as a 
privy counſellor, which, if true, would be 
of the laſt importance to the nation to have 
diſcovered, It has been ſtrongly aſſerted, 
that he was not only a privy counſellor, 
but had uſurped the whole and ſole direc« 
tion of his Majeſty's privy council, It has 
been aſſerted, that he gave the Spaniſh court 
the firſt hint of the unjuſt claim they aſter- 
wards ſet up, againſt our South Sea com- 
pany, which was one of the chief cauſes of 
the war between the two nations, And it 
has been aſſerted, that this very miniller 
has given advice to the French what mea- 
© lures to take upon ſeveral occaſions, in 
order to bring our court into their meaſures; 
particularly, that he adviſed them to ſend 
the numerous army they have this laſt ſum- 
mer ſent into Weſtphalia, What truth 
there is in theſe aſſertions, I ſhall not pretend 
to anſwer, The facts are of ſuch a nature, 
and they muſt have been perpetrated with 
ſo much caution and ſecreſy, that it will be 
diſticult to bring them to light, even by a 
parliamentary inquiry; but the very ſul- 
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Ne (vi.  Picion is ground ſufficient ſor commencing 


H 


F ſuch inquiry, and ſor purſuing it with ſince. 


rity and alacrity, 


I will agree with the hon. gentleman, 
that if we are convinced, or ſuſpect the 
public meaſures to be wrong, we ought to 
inquire into them, even though they are not 
much complained of by the people without 
doors; but I cannot agree with him in 
thinking, that notwithſtanding a miniſter's 
being complained .of by the people in 
general, we ought not to inquire into his 
conduct, unleſs we are ourſelves convinced 


that his meaſures have been wrong. With- 
out an inquiry we can no more determine 


this queſtion, than a judge can declare a 
man innocent of any crime' laid to his 
charge, without a trial,---Common ſame is 
a ſufficient ground for an inquiſition at com. 
mon law; and, for the ſame reaſon, the 
general voice of the people of England 


ought always to be looked on as a ſufficient 


ground for a parliamentary inquiry, 


* But, ſay gentlemen, what is this miniſter 
accuſed of? What crime is laid to his 
charge? For unleſs ſome crime is ſtated to 

have 
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have been committed, no inquiry ought to ,. 
be let on foot, Sir, the ill poſture of our . 
affairs, both abroad and at home, the me- 
lancholy ſituation we are in; the diſtreſſes 

we are now reducedto; are ſufficient cauſes 

for an inquiry, even ſuppoſing he were ac- 

cuſed of no particular crime or miſconduct. 

The nation lies bleeding, perhaps expiring. 

The balance of power has received a deadly 

blow. Shall we acknowledge this to be the 

caſe, ard ſhall we not inquire whether it has 
happened by miſchance, or by the miſcondutt _ 

of our miniſter? Before the treaty of 
Utrecht, it was the general opinion, that in 

a ſew years of peace we ſhould be able to 

pay off moſt of our debts. We have now 

been near thirty years in peace, at leaſt we 

have never been engaged in any war but 

what we unneceſſarily brought upon our- 


ſelves, and yet our debts are nearly the 
lame, 


* Is there not a ſuſpicion that the public 
money has been applied towards gaining a 
corrupt influence at elections? Is it not be- 
come a common expreſſion to ſay, * The 
lloodgates of the treaſury are opened againſt 

a general 
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CHA r. a general el:Gion PP Will any gentleman 


— 
1748, 


ſay this 18 not a crime, when even private 
corruption haz ſuch high penalties inflicted 
upon it by expreſs ſtatute? A miniſter that 
commits this crime, and makes uſe of the 
public money for that purpoſe, adds breach 
of truſt to the crime of corruption; anc as 
the crime, when committed by him, is of 
much more dangerous conſequence than 
when committed by a private man, it be. 
comes more properly the obje&t of a par: 
liamentary inquiry, and ought to be more 
ſeverely puniſhed, 


This ſhews the inſignificancy of the ad 
mentioned by the hon, gentleman, with re. 
gard to that fort of corruption which ö 
called bribery ; and with regard to the other 
ſort of corruption, which conſiſts in giving 
or taking away poſts, and refuſing prefer. 
ments, which depend upon the will of the 
crown; this act is ſtill more inſignificant, 
becauſe it is not neceſſary; it would even 
be ridiculous in a miniſter to tell any man 
that he gave him a place or refuſed him pre- 
ferment, on account of his voting for ot 
againſt any miniſterial meaſure in Parlis- 


ment, or any miniſterial candidate at an 


election 
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thoſe who vote for his meaſures and his 
candidates, and makes examples of dilmiſl. 
ing thoſe who vote otherwiſe, it will have 
the ſame effect as when he declares it 
openly, Will any gentleman ſay, that this 
has not been the prattice of the miniſter? 
Has he not declared, in the face of this 
Houſe, that he will continue to make this 
his practice? And will not this have the 
ſame effect as if he went ſeparately and di- 
tinetly to every man, and told him, in ex- 
preſs terms; “ Sir, if you vote for ſuch a 
meaſure, or ſuch a candidate, you ſhall have 
e. che firſt place or preferment in the gift of 
me crown; if you vote otherwiſe, you muſt 
er not expect to keep what you have,” 


Gentlemen cry, What! will you take 
from the crown the power of preferring or 


caſhiering the officers of our army? No, 
nt, 


en] Sir; this is neither the deſign, nor will it be 
nan dhe effect, of our agreeing to this motion. 
The King has, at preſent an abſolute power 
of preferring or caſhicring the officers of 
our army. It is a prerogative he may make 
uſe of tor the benefit of the public ; but, 


jon. | like 


election. If he makes it his conſtant rule on 1A Pe 
never to give a place, or preferment, but to www 
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CHAP. like other prerogatives, it may be made 1 
* wrong uſe of; and the miniſter is anſwerable 
to Parliament when it is. 


1 ſhall conclude, Sir, with 4 few re. 
marks upon the laſt argument made uſe of 
againſt the inquiry propoſed. It has been 
ſaid, that the miniſter delivered in his uc. 
counts annually ; that thoſe accounts have 
been annually paſſed and approved of by 
Parliament ; and that therefore it would be 
unjuſt to call him now to-a general account, 
becauſe the vouchers may be loſt, or many 
tranſattions have eſcaped his memory, 
"Tis true, Sir, eſtimates and accounts have 
been annually delivered in, The forms of 
the Houſe made that neceſſary ; but were 
any of thoſe eſtimates or accounts ever pro- 
perly inquired into? Were not all queſtions 
for that purpoſe rejected by the miniſter's 
friends in Parliament? Has not the Parlit- 
ment always taken them upon truſt, and 
paſſed them without examination? Can 
ſuch a ſuperficial paſſing, to call it no work, 
be deemed a reaſon for not calling him to a 
new and general account ? If the ſteward to 
an infant's eſtate ſhould annually, for twenty 


years together, deliver in his accounts t0 
the 
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the quardians; and if the guardians, through eng r. 
negligence, or for a ſhare of the plunder, wy, 
ſhould annually paſs his accounts without 
any examination, or at leaſt without any ob- 
jection, would that be a reaſon for ſaying, 
that it would be unjuſt in the infant to call 

his ſteward to an account when he came of 

age ? eſpecially if that ſteward had built 

and furniſhed ſumptuous palaces, and had, 
during the whole time, lived at a much 
greater expence than his viſible income 
could afford, ind yet nevertheleſs had 
amaſſed great riches, The public, Sir, is 
always in a ſtate of infancy ; therefore no 
preſcription can be pleaded againſt it, nor 

even a general releaſe, if there appears the 

leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect that it was ſurrepti- 
tiouſly obtained, Public vouchers ought 
always to- remain upon record; nor ought 
there to be any public expence without a 
proper voucher; therefore, the caſe of the 
public is ſtill ſtronger than that of any in- 
dividual. Thus the hon. gentleman who 
made uſe of this objection muſt ſee of how 

little avail it can be in the caſe now before 

us; and conſequently I hope we ſhall have 

his concurrence in the queſtion,” 


vol. I. N This 
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the Houſe, a bill was immediately brought 


mittee. When this bill came into the Houſe 


but all proceedings dropt, and the Earl of 
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This motion was indeed agreed to, and: 
committee was appointed ; but tne meaſure 
was rendered abortive by a parliamentary 
Several of the perſons brought 
* before the committee to be examined, re. 
fuſed to anſwer, urging, that by their 
anſwers they might poſſibly criminate them. 
ſelves. This objection being reported to 


in and paſſed, to indemnity all perſons for 
the diſcoveries they made before the com. 


of Lords, Lord Carteret oppoſed it mol 
violently, and the bill was thrown out, 
Some of the miniſterial party in the Houſe 
of Commons affected to be very angry; 


Orford continued undiſturbed during the 
remainder of his life, 
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CHAP, V. 


Lord Carteret's aſcendency in the Cloſet, —Emters 
into the German meaſures, — Takes the Hanoverian 

Troops into Britiſh pay. Mr. Pitt's ſpeech 
aguinſt that meaſure. Death of Lord Wilming- 
ton, and Mr. Pelham's acceſſion to the Treaſury,— 
Mr. Pilt's ſpeech againſt the addreſs, at the 

commencement of the Seſſion, after the Battle of 
Dettingens— Mr. Pitt's ſpeech againſt voting money 
for a Britiſh Army to ſerve in Flanders, —The 
whole kingdom applauds his oppoſition in Parlia- 
ment, —The Ducheſs Dowager of Marlborough 
leaves him a fundſome legacy. 


ye Carteret, by adopting the politics f. 
of the cloſet, became a favourite in it, . 
He entered warmly into the meaſures of the „ ce. 
continent, particularly thoſe in ſupport of nden 
the Houſe of Auſtria againſt France, for ew. 
which purpoſe he took 16,000 Hanoverian 
troops into Britiſh pay, and marched them 

into the Low Countries, Upon the motion | 
for granting the money for the payment of — 
theſe troops, on the 10th of December 1742, imo 1 
there was a long debate, in which Mr. Pitt ; 
ſpoke againſt the motion, in reply to Mr. 
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CHAP, Henry Fox, at that time ſurveyor of the 
"> board of works, and afterwards Lord 


1748 1 

Holland. | 

c 

* If the gentlemen, ſaid Mr, Pitt, who 

ſpeech have ſpoke in ſupport of this motion, are, c 
en as they pretend, determined to abandon their 
ere preſent ſentiments as ſoon as any better 

meaſures are propoſed, the miniſtry will 

quickly be deprived of their ableſt defen. 

ders; for I think the meafures which have 

hitherto been purſued, ſo weak and per- 

nicious, that ſcarcely any alteration can be 

propoſed that will not be for the advantage | 

of the nation, 

| 


They have already been informed there 
was no neceſſity for hiring auxiliary troops, 
ſince it does not yet appear that either juſtice 
or policy required us to engage in the quar- 
rels of the continent, that there was any 
need of forming an army in the Low Coun. 
tries, or that in order to form an army aux- 
iliaries were neceſſary. 


But, not to dwell upon diſputable queſ- 
tions, I think it may be juſtly concluded, 


that the meaſures of our miniſtry have * 
i 


e h f aa r an mwe 
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ill concerted, becauſe it is undoubtedly ear. 
wrong to ſquander the public money with 


out effect, and to pay armies only to be 
a ſhew to our friends, and a jeſt to our 
enemies, 


© The troops of Hanover, whom we are 
now expected to pay, marched into the Low 
Countries indeed, and {till remain in the 
ſame places; they marched to the place 
moſt diſtant from the enemy, leaſt in dan- 
ger of an attack, and moſt ſtrongly fortified, 
if any attack had been deſigned ; nor have 
any claim to be paid, but that they left 
their own country for a place of greater 
ſecurity, 


' It is always reaſonable to judge of the 
ſuture by the paſt, and therefore it is pro- 
bable that the ſervices of theſe troops will 
not next year, be of equal importance with 
that for which they are now to be paid: 
And I ſhall not be ſurpriſed, though the 
opponents of the miniſtry ſhould be chal- 
lenged, after ſuch another glorious cam- 
paign, to propoſe better men, and told that 
the money of this nation cannot be more 
properly employed than in hiring Hanove- 
rians to eat and ſleep, 


H 9 But 
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But, to prove yet more particularly 
that better meaſures may be taken, and that 
more uſefu] troops may be retained, and that 
therefore the hon, gentleman may be ex. 
petted to quit thoſe to whom they noy 
adhere, I ſhall ſhew that, in hiring the 
forces of Hanover, we have obſtructed our 
own deſigns; that we have, inſtead of 
aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary, withdrawn 
part of the allies from her, and that we 
have burthened the nation with troops from 
which no ſervice can be reaſonably ex petted, 


The advocates for the miniſtry have, 
on this occaſion, affected to ſpeak of the 
balance of power, the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and the preſervation of the Queen of Hup- 
gary, not only as if they were to be the 
chief care of Great Britain, which, though 
eaſily controvertible, might perhaps, in 
compliance with long prejudices, be ad- 
mitted ; but as if they were to be the care 
of Great Britain alone; as if the power of 
France were formidable to nq other people; 
as if no other part of the world would be 
injured, by becoming a prey to an univerſal 
monarchy, and being ſubjected to an arbi- 

4 trary goyerament of a French deputy ; by 
heing 
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being drained of its inhabitants, only to r. 
extend the conqueſts of its maſters, and to MS 
make other nations equally miſerable; and 

by being oppreſſed with exorbitant taxes, 

levied by military executions, and employed 

only in ſupporting the ſtate of its oppreſſors. 

They dwell upon the importance of public 

faith, and the neceſſity of an exact obſerva- 

tion of treaties, as if the Pragmatic Santtion 

had been ſigned by no other potentate than 

the King of Great Britain; or as jf the 

public faith were to be obligatory to ug 

only, | | 


That we Thould inviolably obſerve our 
, {Wh treaties, and obſerve them though every 

other nation ſhould diſregard them; that 
ve ſhould ſhew an example of fidelity to 
| WE mankind, and ſtand firm, though we ſhould 
ſtand alone, in the practice of virtue, I ſhall 
readily allow ; and therefore I am far from 
adviſing that we ſhould recede from our 
ſtipulations, whatever we may ſuffer by 
adhering to them, 


But ſurely that for the ſame reaſon we 
obſerve our own ſtipulations, we ought to 
excite other powers likewiſe to the obſerva- 

„ tion 


| 
| 
{ 
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CHAP. tion of theirs. The Pragmatic Sandtion 


— was confirmed not only by the King of 


of Hungary. 


Great Britain, but by the Elector of Han- 


over, who is therefore equally obliged to 


defend the Houſe of Auſtria againſt the at. 


tacks of any foreign power, and to ſend his 
proportion of troops to ſupport the Queen 


* Whether theſe troops have been ſent, 
thoſe whoſe province obliges them to have 
ſome knowledge with foreign affairs can 
better inform the Houſe than I; but ſince 
we have not heard them mentioned in this 
debate, and have found by experience that 
none of the merits of that Electorate are 
paſſed over in ſilence, it may, I think, 
fairly be concluded, that the diſtreſſes of 
the Queen of Hungary have yet received 
no alleviation from her alliance with Han- 
over; that her complaints have moved no 
compaſſion at that court, nor the juſtice of 
her cauſe obtained any regard, 


To what can be imputed this negli- 
gence of treaties, this diſregard of juſtice, 
this defect of compaſſion, but to the per- 
nicious counſels of thoſe men who have 


adviſed 
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in the affiſtance of the Queen of Hungary? 
for it is not to be imagined that his Majeſty 
has more or leſs regard to juſtice as King 
of Great Britain than as Elector of Han- 
over; or that he would not have ſent his 
proportion of troops to the Auſtrian army, 
had not the temptation of greater profit 
been induſtriouſſy laid before him. 


But this is not all that may be urged 
againſt this conduct: For, can we imagine 
that the power of France is leſs, or that her 
deſigns are leſs formidable to Hanover than 
to Great Britain ? Or is it leſs neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of Hanover that the Houſe of 
Auſtria ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in its former 
grandeur, and enabled to ſupport the liber. 


ties of Europe againſt the bald attempts for 
pniverſal monarchy P 


If, therefore, our aſſiſtance be an act of 
honeſt, and granted in conſequence of 


vi Hanover? And if it be an act of gene. 
rolity, why ſhould this nation alone be 


obliged ſacrifige her qyn intereſt to that of 
others ? 


treaties, why may jt not equally be required 
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adviſed his Majeſty to hire to Great Britain © HA f. 
thoſe troops which he ſhould have employed — 
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_ others? Or why ſhould the Eleftor of 
Di Hanover exert his liberality at the expence 
of Great Britain ? 


* It is now too apparent, that this great, 
this powerful, this formidable kingdom, is 
conſidered only as a province to a deſpi. 
cable Electorate; and that, in conſequence, 
of a ſcheme. formed long ago, and invaribly 
purſued, theſe troops are hired only to drain 
this unhappy nation of its money, "That 
they have hitherto been of no uſe to Great 
Britain or to Auſtria, is evident beyond 
controverſy ; and therefore it is plain that 
they are retained only for the purpoſe of 
Hanover, 


How much reaſon the tranſactions of 
every year have given for ſuſpetting this 
ridiculous, ungrateful, and perfidious par- 
tiality, it 1s not neceſſary to mention. I 
doubt not but moſt of thoſe who fit in this 
Houſe can recollett a great number of in- 
ſtances, from the purchaſe of part of the 
Swediſh dominions, to the contract which 
we are now called upon to ratify. I hope 
few have forgotten the memorable ſtipula- 
tion for the Heſſian troops; or the forces 

M ol 
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of the Duke of Wolfenbuttel, which we 
were ſcarcely to march beyond the verge of 
their own country ; or the ever-memorable 
treaty of which the tendency is diſcovered 
in the name L. The treaty by which we 
diſunited ourſelves from Auſtria, deſtroyed 
that building which we may perhaps now 


endeavour, without ſuccels, to raiſe again 


and weakened the only power which it was 
our intereſt to ſtrengthen. 


* To dwell upon all the inſtances of par. 
tiality which have been ſhewn; to remark 
the yearly viſits that have been made to that 
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country; to reckon up all the ſums that have 


been ſpent to aggrandize and enrich it, 


would be at once invidious and tedious ; 


Nor ſhall I dwell any longer on this un- 
pleaſing ſubject, than to expreſs my hopes 
that we ſhall no more ſuffer ourſelves to be 
deceived and oppreſſed ; that we ſhall at 
length perform the duty of the repreſenta- 
tives of the people; and, by refuſing to 


In the debate upon the Hanover treaty (anno 1725), it was 
alledged, by Mr. Horatio Walpole, © That the treaty between the 
Emperor and King of Spain might probably be cemented by a 
match between the eldeſt daughter of the former (now Queen of 
Hungary), and the Infant Don Carlos.“ I 


ratify 
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ener, ratify this contract, ſhew that, however the 
— 2 intereſt of Hanover has been preferred by 

the miniſters, the Parliament pays no re- 
gard but to that of Great Britain. 


The motion was agreed to, upon a divi. 


ſion of 260 againſt 19g. 


Tord Wu. In July 1743, Lord Milmington died, and 
mington. Mr. Pelham ſucceeded him at the treaſury, 
bam fe. and Mr. Minnington ſucceeded Mr. Pelham 
feen. in the office of paymaſter. On the 22d of 
December 1743, Mr. Sandys being created 
a peer, Mr. Pelham was made chancellor of 


the exchequer, 


On the 1ſt of December 1743, Parliament 
met. The King's ſpeech recited the affairs 
of the continent, which, from the late battle 
at Dettingen, and other events, had engaged 
the public attention, The uſual motion for 
an addreſs, in anſwer to the King's ſpeech, 
brought on a long debate, in which Mr, 
Pitt ſpoke againſt the motion; v2z, 


Mr, Pits From what is now propoſed we may ſee, 
0 we that whatever change we have got, or may 


. get, with reſpe& to foreign meaſures, by 
; | tha 


„ Y = 


e, been purſued, I believe we ſhall know as 
y Wile in that way at the end of the ſeſſion; 
y : for 3 
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the late change in our W the en AP. 
nation is to expect no change with reſpect — 
to our domeſtic affairs. In foreign affairs I 
ſhall grant we have felt. a very remarkable 
change. From one extreme our admini- 
tration have run cloſe to the verge of ano. 
ther, Our former miniſter betrayed the in- 
tereſt of his country by his puſillanimity; 
our preſent miniſter (meaning Lord Carteret) 
ſacrifices it by his quixotiſm. Our former 
miniſter was for negotiating with all the 
world ; our preſent is for fighting againſt all 
the world. Our former miniſter was for 
agreeing to every treaty, though never ſo 
diſhonourable ; our preſent will give ear to 
no treaty, though never ſo reaſonable. Thus 
both appear to be extravagant, but with this 
difference, that by the extravagance of our 
preſent, the nation will be put to a much 
greater charge than ever it was by the puſil- 
lanimity of our former, 


1 - 
— a PE : 


The hon. gentleman who ſpoke laſt was 
in the right when he ſaid, in the beginning 
ok the ſeffion we could know nothing in a 
parliamentary way of the meaſures that had 


In 
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this, as well as in every other ſtep of his 
domeſtic conduR, follow the example of his 
predeceſſor, by getting a negative put upon 
every motion that may tend towards our 
acquiring any parliamentary knowledge of 
our late meaſures. But if we have no knoy. 
ledge of them, ſurely it is as ſtrong an argu. 
ment for our not approving, as it can be for 
our not anſwering ; and if nothing relating 
to our late meaſures had been propoſed to 
be inſerted in our addreſs upon this occaſion, 
I ſhould not have taken the leaſt notice of 
them; but whether I have any parliament: 
ary knowledge or no, when an approbation 
is propoſed, it lays me under a neceſſity to 
make uſe of the knowledge I have, whatever 
it may be, in order to determine whether! 
am-to join or not in the approbation pro- 
poled. Suppoſe I had no knowledge of any 
of our late meaſures but what I have ga 
thered from foreign and domeſtic newſps 
pers; even that knowledge I muſt make uk 
of when I am obliged to give my opinion 
of them; and when, from that knowledge, 
I think them wrong, I ought ſurely to re 
fuſe joining in any thing that may look like 
an approbation, Nay, this refuſal I ought 


10 
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miſinformed, This, I ſay, ought certainly 
to be my conduct, when, from the know- 
ledge I have, I find more reaſon to con- 
demn than approve of any late meaſure 3 
but ſuppoſe that, from the knowledge I haves 
I find more reaſon to approve than con- 
demn, yet even in that caſe I ought not to 
approve, unleſs my knowledge be ſuch as 
may authoriſe, that approbation ; and as no 


probation, {or this reaſon alone I ought to 
refuſe it; ſo that if what is now propoſed 
contains any ſort of approbation, or refuſing 
to agree to it is not a cenſure upon any paſt 
meaſure; it is only a declaration that we 
have not ſuch a knowledge of paſt meaſures 
az may be a ſufficient foundation for a parlia- 
mentary approbation. 


* Sir, it 1s not only an approbation of all 
that our miniſters have adviſed, but an ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of ſeveral facts, 
which upon inquiry may appear to be falſe; 
or at leaſt they are ſuch as we have ſeen no 


proof 


to perſiſt in, till the miniſter be pleaſed to f. 
furniſh me with ſuch parliamentary know- 3 
ledge as may convince me that I have been 


ſort of knowledge but a parliamentary 
knowledge can warrant a parliamentary ap- 
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CHAP. proof of, nor have any proper authority t 
. — aſſert, Suppoſe it ſhould appear that his 
Majeſty was expoſed to few or no danger 
abroad, but what he is daily expoſed to at 
home, ſuch as the overturning of his coach, 

- or the ſtumbling of his horſe—would not 
the addreſs . propoſed be an atfront and an 

inſult upon our ſovereign, inſtead of being 

a compliment? Suppoſe it ſhould appear 

that our miniſters have ſhewn no regard to 

the advice of Parliament, and that they 

have exerted their endeavours, not for the 
preſervation of the Houſe of Auſtria, but 

| for involving that Houſe in dangers, which 

it might otherwiſe have avoided, and which, 

I believe, it will hardly be poſſible for us to 
avert; ſuppoſe it ſhould appear that though 

a body of Dutch troops marched to the 
Rhine, they never joined our army; ſup- 

poſe it ſhould appear that the treaty with 
Sardinia is not yet ratified by all the parties 
concerned, or that it is ſuch a one as cannot 

be performed; If theſe things ſhould ap- 

| pear, upon an inquiry, would not ſuch an 
addreſs as this appear very ridiculous? 
What aſſurance have we that all theſe fadts 

may not appear to be as I have ſuppoſed? 


Upon 
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Upon the death of the late Emperor of f. 
Germany, I ſhall grant that it was the WY" 
intereſt of this nation to have had the Queen 
of Hungary eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of 
ler father's dominions, and her huſband, the 
Puke of Lorrain, choſen Emperor, This 
was our intereſt, becaule it would have been 
the beſt ſecurity for the preſervation of the 
balance of power; but we had no other 
intereſt, and it was an intereſt we had in 
common with all the powers of Europe, 
except France, We were not, therefore, ta 
take upon us the ſole ſupport of this in- 
terelt; and therefore, when the King of 
Pruſſia attacked Sileſia, and the King of 


h Spain, the King of Poland and the Duke of 
o Bavaria laid claim to the late Emperor's 
b ſucceſſion; we might then have ſeen that the 
Ie ellabliſhment of the Queen of Hungary in 
Þ* Wall her father's dominions was become im— 
th poſſible, eſpecially as the Dutch refuſed to 
© Winicrſere any other way than by good offices. 
wat, then, ought we to have done? Since 
be could not preſerve the whole, is it not 
1 evident that, in order to engage ſome of the 
« claimants on our ſide, we ought to have 
5 adviſed her to yield up part ? This we ought 


to have inſiſted on, and the claimant whom 
Vol. I. 1 we 
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CHAP. we ought firſt to have thought of taking off 


— was the King of Pruſſia; both becauſe his 


' this day I believe, have remained the un- 
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claim was the ſmalleſt, and becauſe he was 
one of the moſt neutral, as well as one of the 
moſt powerful allies we could treat with, 
For this reaſon we ought certainly to have 
adviſed the Queen of Hungary to have ac. 
cepted of the terms offered by the King of 
Pruſſia when he firſt invaded Sileſia ; Nay, 
we ought to have inſiſted on it, as the con- 
dition of our alliſting her againſt any of the 
other claimants, If we had done this, the 
court of Vienna muſt and would have 
agreed to it; and in this caſe, whatever pro- 
teſtations the other claimants might have 
made, the Queen of Hungary would, to 


diſturbed poſſeſſor of all the reſt of her fi. 
ther's dominions; and her huſband, the 
Duke of Lorrain, would have been in pol. 
ſeſſion of the Imperial throne. 


Did we, at that time, purſue this ſat: 
tary meaſure? No, Sir, the contrary ap- 
pears not only from our Gazettes, but 
from our parliamentary knowledge ; for 
from the papers that have been either acct 
dentally or neceſſarily laid before parlis 
ment, 
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ment, it appears that, inſtead of inſiſting ©HAP- 


upon the court of Vienna agreeing to the 
terms offered by Pruſſia, we rather encou- 
raged them in their obſtinacy, not only by 
our memorials, but by his Majeſty's ſpeech 
to his Parliament, the addreſſes of both 
Houſes thereupon, and by ſpeeches made 
by our courtiers againſt the King of Pruſſia, 
What I mean is his Majeſty's ſpeech on the 


8th of April 1741; the famous addreſſes - 


made upon that 'occaſion, for guaranteeing 
the dominions of Hanover, and the grant 


of goo, oool. for enabling his Majeſty to 


ſupport the Queen of Hungary, Every 
one muſt remember the ſpeeches made upon 
that occaſion, by ſome favourites at court, 
againlt the King of Prulſia; and every one 
mult remember, chat the Queen of Hun- 
gary was not then, nor for ſome months 
alter, attacked by any one Prince in Europe, 
except the King of Prufliaz therefore, the 
court of Vienna could not but ſuppoſe that 
both the court and nation of Great Britain 
were reſolved to ſupport her, not only 
againlt the King of Pruſlia, but contra omnes 
mortales ; and conſequently we have no 
realon to be ſurpriſed at that court's ſhewin 

an unwillingneſs to part with ſuch a plentifu} 


I 2 country 


2 
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country as thoſe lordſ[hips of Sileſia claimed 
by the King of Pruſſia, 


This 1 lay, Sir, was ſufficient to confirm 
the Queen of Hungary in her obſtinacy 
but this was not all, We had not only pro. 


miſed her our afliſtance againſt the King of 


Pruſſia, but we had actually begun a ne- 
gotiation for a powerful alliance againſt 
that Prince, and for parcelling out his domi. 
nions amongſt the allies. We had ſolicited 
not only the Queen of Hungary, but allo 
the Dutch and Muſcovites, to enter into 
this alliance; and we had been at the ex. 
pence of taking both Danes and Heſlians 
into the pay of Great Britain, for the ule of 
this alliance. Nay, even Hanover put her- 
ſelf to a great expence upon this occaſion, 
by making an augmentation of near one 
third to the army {he had on foot, which! 
believe was the firſt extraordinary expence 


ſhe was put to fince her happy conjunction 


with England, notwithſtanding the great 
acquiſitions ſhe has ſince made, and the 
many expenſive meaſures England has been 
involved in, upon the ſole account of that 


Electorate. Therefore, if the Queen of 


Hungary ſhewed any thing like obſtinacy 


with 
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with regard to the claims of Pruſſia, we ef. 
may eaſily perceive to whom that obſtinacy = 
ought to be aſcribed; and to whom only 
the misfortunes which afterwards befel that 
Princels ought moſt juſtly to be imputed. 
Whilſt the French ſcemed reſolved not to 
interfere 1n the affairs of Germany, 1t was 
ealy to promiſe her our aſſiſtance, It was 
ſafe to engage in ſchemes that might con- 
tribute to her ſupport, as well as to the 
enlargement of the dominions of Hanover, 
becauſe Pruſha was certainly not an equal 
match for the Queen of Hungary alone, 
and much leſs for the Queen of Hungary 
ſupported by Hanover, and the whole 
power of Great Britain. During this poſ- 
ture of affairs, I ſay it was ſafe for us, that 
5 to ſay it was ſale for Hanover, to promile 
and to concert ſchemes for the ſupport of 
the Queen of Hungary; but as ſoon as 
France began to appear, our ſchemes were 
all dropt, and our promiſes forgotten, be- 
cauſe it began then to be unſaſe for Ha- 


en nover to engage in the affair, and England 
at molt undoubtedly is not to regard any pro- 
ol 


miles, or to engage in any ſchemes, which 
can poſſibly bring Hanover into any danger 
or diſtreſs, 


I 3 From 
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* From this time, Sir, we thought no 


except by thoſe grants which were made to 
her by Parliament. Thele indeed our mi. 
niſters did not oppoſe, becauſe they are 
ſure of making, ſome way or other, a job 
of every grant made by Parliament : But 
from the uſe that was made, or rather the 


no uſe that was made, of the Daniſh and 
Heſſian troops, notvithſtanding their being 


continued in Britiſh pay, and from the in. 
ſult tamely ſuffered by our ſquadron in the 
Mediterranean, we muſt conclude that our 
miniſters, from the time the French began 
to interfere, reſolved not to give the Queen 
of Hungary any afliſtance either by fea or 
land. Thus, aſter having led that Prince 
upon the ice by our promiſes, we left her 
there, to ſhift for herlelf; by which mean 
the Duke of Bavaria came to be choſen Em- 
peror, and the Houle of Auſtria was ſtripped 


of a great part of its dominions, and in the 


utmoſt danger of being ſtript of all, i 
France had beet ſo inclined ; but what 
ſaved the Houle of Auſtria was, France had 
a mind to have the power of that Houle 
reduced, but not to be abſolutely ruined; 
becauſe the power of the Duke of Bavari, 

then 
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then Emperor, would have been raiſed to a Ar. 
higher pitch than was conſiſtent with the Yb 


French ſcheme, which was to make the 
Princes of Germany ruin one another as 
much as poſtible, and then to make ſuch a 
partition as ſhould render the Houſes of 
Bavaria, Auſtria, and Saxony, pretty near 
equal, 


© This prevented the French from ſending 
ſuch a powerful army into Germany as they 
might have done; and by the bad conduct 
of the generals, they ſent there, and the 


good condutt of the Queen of Hungary's 


generals, together with the bravery of her 
troops, her affairs in Germany took a new 
turn, juſt about the time of the late change 
in our adminiſtration ; which brings me to 
the origin of the meaſures that are now 
carrying on; and therefore I muſt conſider 
the poſture of the affairs of Europe at that 
particular time, that 1s, in February 1742, 
But before I enter upon that conſideration, 
I muſt lay this down as a maxim which 
this nation ought always to obſerve, that 
though it be our intereſt to preſerve a 
balance of power in Europe, yet, as we are 
the moſt remote from danger, we ought 
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oppoſing and defeating any ambitious deſign 


Of theſe two I ſhall grant that the firſt is 


others, when it ſerves their purpoſe, with 
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always to be the leaſt ſuſceptible of jealouſy, 
and the laſt to take the alarm. With regard 
to the balance of power, I muſt obſerve, 
that this balance may be ſupported either 
by having one ſingle potentate capable of 


of France, or by having a well-connetted 
confederacy ſufficient for the ſame purpoſe, 


the moſt eligible, when it can be had, be- 
cauſe it may be moſt ſecurely depended on; 
but when this cannot be had, the whole 
addreſs of our miniſters and negotiators 
ought to be employed in 2 the 


ſecond, 


The wiſdom of the firſt maxim, Sir, 
muſt be acknowledged by every one who 
conſiders, that when the powers upon the 
continent apply to us to join with them in a 
war againſt France, we may take what ſhare 
in the: war we think fit; whereas, when we 
apply to them, they will preſcribe to us; 
and whatever art ſome gentlemen may make 
uſe of to frighten themſelves, or to frighten 


the dependency of all the powers of Europe 


upon France, we may reſt ſecure, that as 
often 
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often as they are in any real danger of Hr. 
being brought under ſuch a dependency, —— 

they will unite among themſelves to prevent 

it, and will call upon us for aſſiſtance; nay, 

if they ſhould be imperceptibly brought | 
under ſuch a dependency, they would, as 
ſoon as they perceived it, unite amongſt 

themſelves, and call upon us to join with 
them in a confederacy againſt France, in 

order to enable them to ſhake off that de- 

pendency; ſo that we can never be obliged 

to ſtand alone in ſupporting the balance of 

power, nor ſhall we ever have occaſion to 

call upon our neighbours on the continent 

to join with us for ſuch a purpoſe, unleſs 

when our miniſters, for ſome purpoſes and 

deſigns of their own, pretend dangers 

which have no real foundation; for Europe 

js now in a very different ſituation from 

what it was in the time of the Romans. 

Every country then was divided into ſo 

many ſovereignties, that it was impoſſible 
for the people of any one country to unite 
among themſelves, and much more for two 8 
or three large countries to unite in a ge- 
neral confederacy againſt the overgrown 
power of the Romans; whereas this is 
now practicable, and always may be prac- 
tiſed 
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CHAP. tiſed as often as France, or any other power 


— in Europe, diſcovers a real deſign to enſlave 


1743. 


the reſt. 


This brings me back to what J have al- 
ready obſerved, that the balance of pover, 
in Europe, may be maintained by a confe. 


deracy, as ſecurely as it can be by ſetting 


up any one power as a rival to the pover 


of France. And now let me examine which 


of theſe two methods we ought to have 
thought on in February 1742. The Im- 


perial diadem was then gone from the 


Houſe of Auſtria ; and though the Queen 
of Hungary's troops had met with ſome 
ſucceſs in the winter, ſhe was ſtill ſtript of 
a great part of the Auſtrian dominions; ſo 
that the power of that Houſe was much in- 
ferior to what it was at the time of the late 
Emperor's death, and ſtill more inferior to 
what it was in the year 1716, when we 
thought it neceſſary to add Naples and 
Sicily to its former acquiſitions, in order to 
make it a match for the power of France. 
Beſide this, there was then a moſt powerful 
confederacy againſt that Houſe, and no 
jealouſy ſubſiſting amongſt the povers of 
Europe of the ambitious deſigns of France; 

for 
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for though that court had aſſiſted in humiliat- f. 
ing the Houſe of Auſtria, they had diſ- 7 
covered no deſign of increaſing their own 
dominions. But on the other hand, by the 
haughty behaviour of the court of Vienna, 
and the height that Houſe had been raiſed 
to, a jealouſy had ariſen amongſt the Princes 
of Germany, of the overgrown power of 
that Houſe ; which jealouſy had firſt mani- 
feſted itſelf in the Houſe of Hanover, and 
was at this very time ſubſiſting, not only in 
the Houſe of Hanover, but alſo in moſt of 
the ſovereign Houſes of Germany. In theſe 
circumſtances it was impoſhble for our mi- 
niſters, however weak and erroneous we 
may ſuppoſe them, to think of reſtoring the 
Houſe of Auſtria to its former grandeur 
and power, or of ſupporting that Houle as 
a match againſt the power of France; be- 
cauſe in ſuch a ſcheme they muſt have ſeen 
that they would not be cordially aſſiſted by 
any power in Europe, and that they would 
be oppoſed, not only by France and Spain, 
but by all the Princes of Germany and 
Italy, who were jealous of the power of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, 


In 
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CHAP. , * Tn theſe circumſtances, what was this 
— nation to do? What ought our miniſters to 
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have done? Since it was impoſſible to eſta. 
bliſh the balance of power. in Europe upon 
the ſingle power of the Houſe of Auſtria, 


ſurely, Sir, it was our buſineſs to think of 


reſtoring the peace of Germany as ſoon as 
pollible, by our good offices, in - arder 


thereby to eſtabliſh a confcderacy ſufficient 
for oppoling France, in caſe that court 
ſhould afterwards diſcover any ambitious 
views. It was not now ſo much our buſi- 
neſs to prevent the leſſening of the power 
of the Houle of Auſtria, as it was our buſi- 
neſs to bring about a ſpeedy reconciliation 
among the Princes of Germany, and to 
take care that France ſhould get as little by 
the treaty of peace, as ſhe ſaid ſhe expected 
by the war. This, I ſay, ought to have 
been our chief concern, becauſe the preſery- 
ation of the balance of power was now no 
longer to depend upon the ſole power of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, but upon the joint 
power of a confederacy then to be formed; 


and till the Princes of Germany were re- 


conciled among themſelyes, there was 
ſcarcely a poſſibility of forming ſuch a con- 
lederacy. If ve had made this our ſcheme, 

| the 
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the Dutch would have joined heartily in it, er. 


The Germanic body would have joined in 
it; and the peace of Germany might have 
been reſtored without putting this nation to 
any expence, or diverting us from the pro- 
ſecution of our juſt and neceſſary war 
againſt Spain, in caſe our differences with 
that nation could not have been adjuſted 


by the treaty for reſtoring the peace of 


Germany. 


* But our new miniſter, as I have ſaid, 


ran into an extreme quite oppoſite to that 
of the old. 


* Our former miniſter thought of-nothing 
but negotiating, when he ought to have 


— 
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thought of nothing but war; and the preſent 


miniſter has thought of nothing but war, 


when he ought to have thought of nothing. 


but negotiation. 


* Areſolution was taken, and preparations 
were made, for ſending a body of our troops 
to Flanders, even before we had any hopes 
of the King of Pruſſia's deſerting his alli- 
ance with France, and without our being 
called on to do ſo by any one power in 

Europe : 
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=— Europe; for I defy our miniſters to ſhey 
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that even the Queen of Hungary deſired 
any ſuch thing before it was relolved on, l 
believe ſome of her miniſters were free 
enough to declare that the money thoſe 
troops coſt would have done here much 
more ſervice; and I am ſure we were ſo far 
from being called on by the Dutch to do ſo, 
that it was reſolved on without their parti. 


cipation, and the meaſures carried into ex- 


ecution, I believe, expreſsly contrary to 
their advice, 


This reſolution, Sir, was ſo far from 
having any influence on the King of Pruſſia, 
that he continued firm to his alliance with 
France, and fought the battle of Crotſka, 
after he knew 1t was taken; and if he had 
continued firm in the ſame ſentiments, our 
troops could not have been of the leaſt ſer 
vice to the Queen of Hungary; but the 
battle of Crotſka fully convinced him that 
the French deſigned chiefly to play one 
German Prince againſt another, in order to 
weaken both ; he then diſcovered that, ac- 
cording to the French ſcheme, his ſhare ot 
Sileſia was not to be ſo conſiderable as he 

expected. 
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expected. Theſe conſiderations, and not CHAP. 
the wiſdom of any of our miniſters, inclined —_— 
him to come to an agreement with the 
Queen of Hungary; and as ſhe was now 
convinced that ſhe could not depend upon 

our promiſes, ſhe readily agreed. to his 
terms, though his demands were now much 

more extravagant than they were at firſt ; 

and what is worſe, they were now unac- 
companied with any one promiſe or con- 
lideration, except that of a neutrality ; 
whereas his firſt demands were made pala- 

table by the tender of a large ſum of money, 

and by the promiſe of his utmoſt aſliſtance, 

not only in ſupporting the Pragmatic Sanc- 

tion but in railing her huſband the Duke of 
Lorrain, to the Imperial throne. Nay, he 


a, even in{inuated that he would embrace the 
d firſt opportunity to aſſiſt in procuring her 
it Houſe an equivalent for whatever part of 


r. Sileſia ſhe ſhould yield up to him. 


This accommodation between the Queen 
of Hungary and the King of Pruſſia, and 
that which ſoon after followed between her 
and the Duke of Saxony, produced a very 
great alteration in the affairs of Europe; 
but as they promiſed nothing but a neutra- 


lity, 


) 
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CHA F. lity, and as the Dutch abſolutely refuſed to 
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join, either with the Queen of Hungary or 
us, in any offenſive meaſures againſt France, 
it was ſtill impoſſible for us to think of re- 
ſtoring the Houſe of Auſtria to ſuch power 
as to render it a match for the power of 
France; therefore we ought ſtill to have 


thought of nothing but negotiation, in order 


to reſtore the peace of Germany, by an ac- 
commodation between her and the Em. 
peror; and the diſtreſſes which the Bavarian 
and French armies in Germany were drove 
to, furniſh us with ſuch an opportunity as 
we ought by all means to have embraced, 
and to have inſiſted on the Queen of Hun- 
gary's doing the ſame, under the pain of 
being entirely deſerted by us. A peace was 
offered both by the Emperor and the French, 
upon the moderate terms of Utz Poſſidetis, 
with reſpett to Germany; but, for what 
reaſon I cannot comprehend, we were lo 
far from adviling the Queen of Hungary to 
accept, that I believe we adviſed her not to 
accept, of the terms offered, ; 


© This, Sir, was a conduct in our miniſters 
ſo very extraordinary, ſo directly oppoſite 


to the intereſt of this nation, and the ſecurity 
| of 


— 


1 
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of the balance of power, that I can ſuggeſt o LA r. 
to myſelf no one reaſon ſor it, but their —— 
being reſolved to put this nation to the ex, 
pence of maintaining 16,000 Hanoverians; 

and this, I am afraid, was the true motive 

our new miniſters had at firſt for all the 
warlike meaſures they reſolved on. No- 

thing will now ſatisfy us but a conqueſt of 
Alſace and Lorrain, in order to give them 

to the Queen of Hungary, as an equivalent - 
for what ſhe had loſt ; and this we reſolved 

on, or at leaſt pretended to reſolve on; at a 

time when France and Pruſſia were in cloſe 
conjunction; at a time when no one of the 

powers of Europe could aſſiſt us; at a time 

when none of them entertained any jealouſy 

of the ambitious deſigns of France; and at 

atime when moſt of the Princes of Getmany 
entertained ſuch a jealouſy of the power of 

the Houſe of Auſtria, that we had great 
reaſon to apprehend the whole Germanic 

body, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Princes 

ot Germany, joining againſt us, in caſe we 

mould n meet with any ſuceels. 


* Sir, if our miniſters were really ſerious 
in this ſcheme, it was one of the moſt ro- 
mantic that ever entered into the head of 

Vol. I, K | any 
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oaν any Engliſh Don Quixote; and if they 
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in the city of Prague, becauſe theſe terms 
were offered with a view only to get their 


tunity to attack her with more vigour,— 


would have brought all theſe powers into a 
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made this only a pretence for putting this 
nation to the expence of maintaining 16,000 
Hanoverians, or of acquiring ſome ney 
territory for the Electorate of Hanover, ! 
am ſure no Britiſh Houſe of Commons ouglu 
to approve of their conduc, 


It is ridiculous to ſay, Sir, that we could 
not adviſe the Queen of Hungary to accept 
of the terms offered by the Emperor and 
France, when their troops were cooped up 


troops at liberty, and to take the firſt oppor- 


This, I fay, is ridiculous, becaule, if ſhe 
had accepted of the terms offered, ſhe 
might have had them guaranteed by the 
Dutch, by the German body, and by all 


the powerful Princes of Germany, which 


confederacy with us againſt the Emperor 
and France, if they had afterwards attacked 
her in- Germany; and all of them, but el: 
pecially the Dutch and the King of Pruliiz, 
would have been ready to have joined us, 


if the French bad attacked her in Flanders. 
It 
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dould not accept of theſe terms, becauſe 
they contained nothing for the ſecurity of 
her dominions in Italy ; for ſuppoſe the war 
had continued in Italy, if the Queen of 
Hungary had been ſafe upon the ſide of 
Germany, ſhe could have poured ſuch a 
number of troops into Italy, as would have 
been ſufficient for oppoſing and defeating 
all the armies that both the French and 
Spaniards could have ſent to, and main- 
tained in that country; ſince we could, by 
our ſuperior fleets, have made it impoſlible 
for the French and Spaniards to maintain 
great armies in that country. 


No reaſon can therefore be aſſigned for 
the Queen of Hungary's refuſing the terms 
offered her for reſtoring the tranquillity of 
Germany, but this alone, that we had pro- 
miſed to afliſt her ſo effectually as to enable 
her to conquer a part of France, by way of 
equivalent for what ſhe had loſt in Germany; 
and ſuch an aſſiſtance as is neither our in- 
tereſt nor in our power to give, as the cir- 
cumſtances of Europe ſtand at preſent. I 
am really ſurpriſed how the Queen of Hun- 
gary came to truſt a ſecond time to our pro- 
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on Af. miles; for I may venture to prophefy that 
—.— ſhe will find herſelf a ſecond time deceived; 
for we ſhall certainly abandon her as ſoon 
as Hanover comes to be a ſecond time in 
danger, From all which I muſt conclude, 
. that our preſent ſcheme of politics is funda- 
mentally wrong, and that the longer we 
continue to build upon ſuch a foundation, 
the more dangerous it will be for us. The 
whole fabric will involve this untortunate 
nation in 1t's ruins. 


I will now examine our conduct during 
the laſt campaign. As this nation muſt 
bear the chief part of the expence, it was 
certainly our buſineſs to proſecute the war 
with all poſhble vigour, to come to action 
as ſoon as poſſible, and to puſh every ad. 
vantage to the utmoſt. Since we ſoon found 
we could not attack the French upon the 
ſide of Flanders, why were our troops fo 
long marching into Germany? Or indeed 
I ſhould aſk, why our army was not firlt 
aſſembled in that country? Why did they 
continue ſo long inactive upon the Maine! 
If our army was not numerous enough for 
attacking the French, why were the Hel- 

lians 
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fans left behind for ſome time in Flanders? f. 
Why did we not ſend over 20,000 of thole YAY 
regular troops that were lying idle at home? 
How to anſwer all thele queſtions I cannot 
tell; but it is certain we never thought of 
attacking the French army in our neigh» 
bourhood, and I believe expected very little 

to be attacked, Nay, I doubt much it any 
action would have happened during the 
whole campaign, if the French had not, by 
the miſconduct of ſome one or other of our 
generals, caught our army in a hoſe net, 
from which it could not have eſcaped, if the 
French generals had all oþlerved the direc- 
tions of their commander in chief, and had 
thought only of guarding and fortilying * 
themſelves in the defiles, and marching up 

to attack our troops. Thank God, the 
courage of ſome of the French generals got 
the better of their diſcretion, as well as their 
military diſcipline. This made them attack, 
inſtead of waiting to be attacked; and by the 
bravery of the Engliſh foot, and the cowar« 
dice of their own, they met with a ſovers 
repulle, which put their whole army into 
confuſion, and obliged it to retire with 
precipitation over the Maine, by which our 
army eſcaped the ſnare they had been led 
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CHAP. into, and got liberty to purſue their retreat 
— to Hanau, 
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This, Sir, was a ſignal advantage; but 
did we puſh this advantage ? Did we pur. 
ſue the enemy in their precipitate retreat 
over a great river, where many of them muſt 


have been loſt, had they been cloſely pur. 


Tued ? Did we endeavour to take the leaſt 


advantage of the conſulion they had been 


'thrown into by their unexpected repulle ? 


No, Sir, the ardour of our Britiſh troops 
was reſtrained by the cowardice of the 
Hanoverian ; and inflead of purſuing the 
enemy, we ourſelves ran away in the night. 


time, and in ſuch haſle, that we left all our 


wounded to the mercy and care of the 
enemy, who had likewiſe the honour of 
burying our dead, as well as their own, 
This action may therefore, on our fide, be 
called a lucky eſcape; but I ſhall never 
give my conſent to honour it with the name 
of a victory. 


After this eſcape, Sir, our army was 
joined by a very large reinforcement, Did 
this revive our courage, or give us any better 
ſtomach {or fighting? Not. a bit, Six. 

Though 
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Though the French continued for ſome time CHAP 
upon the German ſide of the Rhine, we never — 

offered to attack them, or to give them the 

leaſt diſturbance. At laſt, upon Prince 

Charles's approach with the Auſtrian army 

under his command, the French not only 
re-paſſed the Rhine, þut retired quite out 

of Germany; and as the Auſtrian army and 

the allied army might then have joined, and 

might both have paſled the Rhine without 

oppolition at Mentz, or almoſt any where 

in the Palatinate, it was expetted that both 

armies would have marched together into 


Lorrain, or in ſearch of the French army, 
: in order to force them to a battle; but in- 
: ſtead ok this, Prince Charles marehed up 
| the German ſide of the Rhine—to do what? 
f To paſs that great river, in the light of a 
: French army equal in number to his own, 
e WW which, without ſome extraordinary neglect 
p in the French, was impratticable ; and lo it 
a was found by experience, So that the 


whole campaign, upon that ſide, was cons 
ſumed in often attempting what as often 
E: appeared to be impratlicable, 
F | 


On the other ſide, I mean that of the al. 
, lied army, was there any thing done of 
K 4 conſequence ? 
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enAP. conſequence ? I know of nothing but that 
1 y of ſending a party of Huſſars into Lorrain 
with a maniſeſto. The army, indeed, pafſſed 
the Rhine at Mentz, and marched up to the 
French lines upon the frontier of Allace, 
but never offered to paſs thoſe lines until 
the French had abandoned them, I believe 
with a deſign to draw our army into ſome 
ſnare; for upon the French returning to- 
wards thoſe lines, we retired with much 
greater haſle than we had advanced, though 
the Dutch auxiliaries were then come up, 
and pretended, at leaſt, to be ready to join 
our army ; though, as I have heard, they 
found a pretence for never coming into the 
line; and it may be doubted if they would 
have marched with us to attack the French 
army in their own territories, But ſup— 
poſe this Dutch detachment had been ready 
to march with us to attack the French in 
their own territories, or to inveſt ſome of 
their fortified places, it could have given 
me no joy; and therefore I cannot join in 
any congratulations upon that event ; for a 
ſmall detachment of Dutch troops can never 
enable us to execute the vaſt ſcheme we have | 
undertaken, The whole force of that Re- | 
public would not be ſullicient for that pur- 
pole; 
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poſe ; becauſe we ſhould have the majority x. 


of the Empire againlt us; and therefore if YM 
the Dutch had joined to/zs virebus in our 
ſcheme, inſtead of congratulating I ſhould 
have been ſaurry for their inſanity at our 
inltigation. 


While we continue proſecuting this 
{cheme; the Hanoverians indeed will be 
conſiderable gainers, let whoever will be 
the loſer, becaufe they will draw 4 or 
50,0001, yearly ſrom this nation, over and 
above what they have annually drawn from 
us ever ſince they had the good fortune to 
be united with us under the ſame ſovereign. 


* I had almoſt forgot, Sir, to take notice 
of the treaty of Worms; and I wiſh after. 
ages may never take notice of it. I wiſh it 
could be eraſed out of our hiſtory ; for that 
treaty, is one of the moſt deſtructive, unjuſt, 
and ridiculous treaties we eyer made. By 
that treaty we have taken upon aurſelves a 
burthen which may be more than we can 
ſupport; and we have engaged in ſuch an 
att of injuſtice towards Genoa as mult 
alarm all Europe, and give the French a 
lignal — for [rom thence all the 

princes 
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nf. princes of Europe will ſee what regard we 
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— have to juſlice, where we think we have 
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power; and therefore moſt of them vill 
probably join with France in curtailing our 
power, or at leaſt in preventing its increaſe. 


If the hon. gentleman had ſeriouſly in- 


tended that what he propoſed ſhould be 
unanimouſly agreed to, he would have re- 
turned to the ancient cuſtom of Parliament, 


which ſome of his new friends have ſo often 
upon former occaſions recommended, It is 
a new doctrine to pretend that we ought in 
our addreſs to return a favourable anſwer to 
every thing mentioned in his Majeſty's 
ſpeech. It is a doctrine that has prevailed 
only ſince our Parliament began to be as 
acquieſcent as a French Parliament. 


If we put a negative upon this addreſs, 
it may awaken our miniſters out of thetr 


deceitful 'dream, If they ſtop now, the 


nation may recover; but if by ſuch a flat- 
tering addreſs we encourage them to go on, 
it may ſoon become impoſſible for them to 
retreat; and therefore, for the ſake of Europe, 
and my country, I ſhall moſt heartily join 
in putting a negative upon it.“ 

The addreſs was agreed to. 
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On the 12th of January 1744, the report n. 
from the Committee of Supply being made —— 
to the Houſe, viz, © That 634,344]. 
granted for defraying the charge of 21,358 
effective men, to be employed in Flanders 
in 1744,” Mr.. Pitt ſpoke againſt agreeing 
with the committee, in this reſolution, to 
the following purport, 


As it is not the cuſtom, at this time, to speec\ 
gainſt vote 
lay before Parliament any information of ing money 
our public meaſures, which, as well as the army in 
motives for adopting them, are too great 
ſecrets to be communicated to this Houſe, 
I proteſt I know nothing of them; nor can 
I, from any public appearances, judge of 
them, No man can, who has not an in- 
timate correſpondence with ſome of our 
miniſters of the cloſet, which, I thank God, 
I have not ; and therefore if I miſtake, or 
miſtate, our late or preſent meaſures, I hope 
the gentlemen, who think themſelves happy 
in having ſuch a correſpondence, will excuſe 
and correct me, 
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There are two points, Sir, which ought. 
to be conſidered, and fully diſcuſſed, before 
Ve agree to the hon, gentleman's motion; 


and 
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princes of Europe will ſee what regard we 
have to juſlice, where we think we have 
power; and therefore moſt of them will 
probably join with France in curtailing our 
power, or at leaſt in preventing its increale, 


If the hon. gentleman had ſeriouſly in- 
tended that what he propoſed ſhould be 
unanimouſly agreed to, he would have re- 
turned to the ancient cuſtom of Parliament, 
which ſome of his new friends have ſo often 
upon former occaſions recommended, It is 
a new doctrine to pretend that we ought in 
our addreſs to return a favourable anſwer to 
every thing mentioned in his Majeſlly's 
ſpeech, It is a doctrine that has prevailed 
only {ince our Parliament began to be as 
aequieſcent asa French Parliament, 


* If we put a negative upon this adreſs, 
it may awaken our minillers out of their 
deceitful 'dream, If they ſtop now, the 
nation may recover ; but if by ſuch a flat- 
tering addreſs we encourage them to go on, 
it may ſoon become 1mpolſible for them to 
retreat; and therefore, forthe ſakeof Europe, 
and my country, I ſhall moſt heartily join 
in putting a negative upon it.) 

The addreſs was agreed to. 
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On the 12th of January 1744, the report hf. 
from the Committee of Supply being made —— 
to the Houſe, viz, * That 634, 344l. be 
granted for defraying the charge of 21,358 
effective men, to be employed in Flanders 
in 1744,” Mr. Pitt {poke againſt agreeing 
with the committee, in this reſolution, to 
the following * 


As it is not the cuſtom, at this time, to — 

lay before Parliament any information of i ing money 
our public meaſures, which, as well as the ny in 
motives for adopting them, are too great 
ſecrets to be communicated to this Houſe, 
I proteſt I know nothing of them; nor can 
I, from any public appearances, judge of 
them, No man can, who has not an in- 
timate correſpondence with ſome of our 
miniſters of the cloſet, which, I thank God, 
I have not ; and therefore if I miſtake, or 
miſtate, our late or preſent meaſures, I hope 
the gentlemen, who think themſelves happy 
in having ſuch a correſpondence, will excule 
„end correct me, 


T © There are two points, Sir, which ought 
doo be conſidered, and fully diſcuſſed, before 
we agree to the hon, gentleman's motion; 


and 
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on, r. and they are, firſt, the end of our giving 
SY alliſtance to the Queen of Hungary; and, 
lecond, the manner in which we are to give 
that aſſiſtance, It the French ſtill inſiſt 
upon taking a great part of the Queen of 
Iungary's dominions in Germany from her, 
and giving them to the Emperor, in order to 
induce him to agree ta their taking Flanders, 
we ought to endeavour, to!zs viribus, to 
prevent ſuch a ſcheme's taking effeëtſ be. 
cauſe the monarchy of France is already 
more powerful than 1s conliſtent with the 

lalety of Europe. 


If the procuring the Queen of Hungary 
an equivalent from France be the end or 
deſign of our maintaining an army in 
Flanders, it is ſo evidently impracticable, 
that I am convinced it cannot be the true 


| end. It muſt be a pretence made uſe of for 1 
covering ſome hidden deſign, which our . 
miniſters dare not own, and which. would 
certainly draw a ſevere puniſhment upon . 


them, if it ſhould be proved againſt them: 
I mean that of laviſhing the blood and WI 
trealure of England, for the ſake of getting f 
an opportunity to maintain 16000 Hanove. 
rians, or for the ſake of getting ſome little 

territories 
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territories added to the dominions of that © A 7. 
Electorate. wy 
e I will now, Sir, offer a ſew words con- 
cerning the manner in which we ought to 
aſſiſt the Queen of Hungary, It ſhould be 
our maxim, never to alliſt any of our con- 
tinental allies with a great number of troops. 
They have no occaſion for our men, and the 
Queen of Hungary leſs than any other, She 
has men in abundance, She only wants 
money to arm and ſupport them. There- 
fore, the only manner in which we ought to 
think of ſupporting her, or any other of our 
allies upon the continent, 1s with our money 
and our navy. And my reaſon for laying 
this down as a maxim is, not only becauſe 
the ſea 18 our natural element, but becauſe 
it is dangerous to our liberties, as well as de- 
ſtructive to our trade, to encourage great 
numbers of our people to make the profeſ- 
4 lon of arms their trade, ſo as to depend 
upon that alone for their livelihood, A 
larmer,- a day-labourer, a cobler, may be a 
q good ſoldier, if you take care to have him 
properly diſciplined, and always will be 
ready to defend his country, in caſe of an at- 
je Dack; but as he has another way of living, 
ex | he 
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he may be a good ſubject; whereas a maj 
who has no other way of living, can nevei 
be a good ſubject, eſpecially in a free 


& country; and for this reaſon we ought to 


have as few of them as pollible, either abroad 
or at home. At leaſt: they ought never to 
be kept long in the ſervice; for after a long 
diſuſe, there are very few of them can al. 
terwards turn to any induſtrious employ. 
ment for their ſupport, 


Another reaſon is, Sir, becauſe cuſtom 
has made our troops more expenſive thai 
thoſe of any other country ; and therefore 
our money will always be of more ſervice to 
our allies, becauſe it will enable them to 
raiſe and maintain a greater number ol 
troops than we can furniſh them with for the 
ſame ſum of money. This, Sir, may be 
proved by figures, By the motion nov 
before us, our own troops in Flanders arc 
to coſt us for next year 634,344l. and I ſup- 
poſe the 16,000 Hanoverians will coſt u 
near 400,000l.—To thele two ſums I ſhall 
add 200, oool. for contingent money; for! 


believe we {hall find that this article for lal 


year amounts to a much larger ſum, These 
three articles make 1234344) I has q 
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it the even ſum of 1, 200, oool. which we f. 
muſt pay next year, for maintaining an army >> 
37,000 men. Now if we had ſent this ſum 
to the Queen of Hungary, let us ſee what 
an additional number of men ſhe might 
have maintained with it. By ſeveral treaties, 
and particularly by the acceſſion of the 
States-General to the Vienna treaty of 1731, 
the charge of 1000 foot is fixed at 10,000 
guilders per month; which in ſterling 
money, at the rate of 10 guilders 16 ſtivers 
per pound ſterling, is 926l.; and the charge 
of 1000 horſe is fixed at go, ooo guilders 
ior the ſame time, which is 27781. ; ſo that 
1,200,000]. would have maintained near 
to 108,000 foot for the Queen of Hungary, or 
ot WI near 36,000 horſe; or it would have main- 
he tained an army for her of 54,co0 foot and 
be WI 18,000 horſe for the enſuing year; and 1 
04 i mult aſk even our miniſters if they do not 
ac i think that an additional army of 72,000, 
men, to be employed in the common caule, 
as they are pleaſed to call it, would 
all WY have been of more ſervice to her than our 
rl 37,000 men in Flanders? For though 1 will 
all WY not allow that any of her troops are better 
cle BY than the Britiſh, yet I may take upon me to 
cal WY lay, that the worſt of her troops are better 
i than 
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CHAP. than the Hanoverians were ever yet ſup. 


—— poſed to be. 


But now, Sir, ſuppole we could think 
it of advantage to the common caule 10 
aſſiſt the Queen of Hungary with troops 
inſtead of money, the very worſt place we 
could think of ſending theſe troops to, or 
employing them in, is Flanders. If we had 
formed no army there, the French would 
have formed no army there, Whereas, if 
we form an army next ſummer in Flanders, 
though we do not begin to act offenſively 
with that army, as I firmly believe we do 
not intend to do, it may furniſh the French 
with an excuſe for attacking the Queen of 
Hungary in that country, and that excuſe 
may be admitted by the Dutch, who ſeem 
at preſent to have no ſort of jealouly of 
France. 


© In ſhort, Sir, as I could at firſt ſee no 
reafon for ſending our troops to Flanders, 
unleſs it was to furniſh our miniſters with à 
pretence for loading us with the mainten- 
ance of 16,000 Hanoverians, I can now ſee 


no reaſon for our keeping them there, unleſs 
it be to furniſha Pretenee for continuing 


that 
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ing them there may be attended with infinite 
danger to the cauſe of the Queen of Hun- 
gary, I cannot therefore agree with the re« 
port of the committee. 


The report was agreed to. 


Some apology or explanation is neceſſary, 
for inſerting the preceding ſpeeches, under 
the name of Mr. Pitt. — The reader has un- 
doubtedly obſerved, that the ſtyle in which 
they are written, does not ſeem to preſerve 
Mr, Pitt's language or phraſe; but they 
have been printed in the Parliamentary 
Debates of this period ; and it has not come 
to the Editor's knowledge that there is any 
better, or even any other, account of them 


1 WM extant, They were written by a Mr, Gordon, 
a miniſter of the church of Scotland, origin- 
ally for the London Magazine—when Dr. 

0 


Samuel Fohnſon had ceaſed to write the 
ſpeeches for the Gentleman's Magazine; or 
rather when Cave, the printer of that miſ- 
cellany, was puniſhed for printing them, 
Gordon, continued ſome ſketches of them, 


1s WO vith leſs accuracy, and in inferior language, 
but with more axention to the argument, 
at 
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that load upon us; and as I think our keep. CHAP 
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Mr. Pitt 


applauded 
by the 
whole 
nation: 
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until the death of Frederick Prince of I,, 
in 1751, His practice was to go to the 
coffee-houſes contiguous to Weſtminſler 
Hall, where he frequently heard the men. 
bers converſing with each other upon what 
had paſſed in the Houle ; and ſometimes he 
gained admiſſion into the gallery; and as he 
was known to a few of the gentlemen, two 
or three of them, upon particular occaſions, 
furniſhed him with ſome information. 


The vigorous oppoſition which Mr. Pitt 
had made in Parliament to the meaſures pur. 
ſued for the defence of Hanover, raiſed him 
very high in the eſteem of the Engliſh nation, 


He had for ſome years been admired as an 


orator—he was now revered as a patriot, 
The ſpirit and energy which diſtinguiſhed 
his parliamentary conduct, evinced that he 
was actuated by principle, not by an illiberal 
paſſion to diſplay the ſuperiority of hi 
talents ; that his oppoſition was the reſult of 
conviction, not of pique; that it was not 
founded in a perſonal conſideration of the 
men who held the offices of government, 
but in an indignant abhorrence of the 


meaſures which, he ſaid, inſulated Great 


Britain from a participation of the advant- 
Of | — W -- u 
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ages her money was voted to procure, and CHAP, 
gave her a right to demand, — 
| Amongſt the many perſons of elevated Ducheſsof 
rank who honoured this conduct of Mr, sagt 


leaves Mr. 


Pitt with the warmeſt approbation; was Pitz | 
Sarah Ducheſs Dowager of Marlborough. e. 
This lady, by a codicil to her will, dated on 

the 11th of Auguſt 1 7 gave to Mr. Pitt a 


legacy, in theſe words * 


te I alſo give to William, Pitt, of the pariſh 
* of St. James, within the liberty of Weſt- 
i minſter, Eſq. the ſum of Ten Thouſand 
* Pounds, upon account of his merit, in the 
noble defence he has made for the ſupport 
* of the laws of England; and to prevent 
the ruin of his country.“ 


she died in October following, and the money was paid. 


4 
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CHAP. VI. 


State of the Miniſtry,—Lord Carliſle diſappointed 
of Privy Seal. Lord Cobham joins the Pella, 
Lord Granville oppoſed in Council, and re. 
ſigus.— The Broad Bottom Minuſlry appointed, — 
Mr. Pitt's reply to Sir Francis Duſſrwood, on 
the Addreſs Mr. Pitt's reply to Mr. Hume 
Campbell, on the Noblemen's New-raiſed reg\. 
ments, 


ener. TIROM the time that Sir Robert Walpole 
— had been compelled to relinquiſh the 
% government, the Britiſh councils had not 
been influenced by the principles of any 
ſyſtem, plan or regulation, It was a go- 
vernment of expedients, proceeding for- 
Stte of the tuitouſly ; too cowardly to act upon a bold 
meaſure, and too ignorant to frame a wiſe 
one. The members of the cabinet being 
compoſed of deſerters from all parties, 
became a faction, without confidence in 
each other, Lord Bath, who had been 
their creator, was the only cement which 

| held them together. 


It has been obſerved that Lord Carteret, 
| who had been made ſecretary of ſtate by 
| Lord 


| 
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Lord Bath, had gained an aſcendency in the 
cloſet, by favouring the predilettions of the 
King reſpetting Hanover, This alcend- 
ency alarmed the other members of the 
cabinet, They beheld with jealouſy Lord 
Carteret's increaling influence with the 
King, There was, however, a manly firms» 
nels and dignihed deportment in Lord 
(arteret's conduct. His German meaſures 
were always communicated to the Britiſh 
cabinet in the firſt inſtance; nor was there 
any attempt ever made to carry them into 
execution, until they had been propoſed to, 
and adopted by, his colleagues in office, 
But had the King concerted them /ecretly 


* 
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with his Hanoverian council, and not com- 


municated the information to his Britiſh 
miniſters, until it was neceſſary to involve 
his Britiſh dominions in the expence, and 
when it was too late to make any alteration ; 
—it is more than probable that Lord Car- 
teret would, in ſuch a caſe, have laid the 
leals at his Majelty's feet, 


It has long been ſeen clearly, and ſaid by 
wiſe and honeſt men, that the foundation of 


all other factions is the faction at court. The 
court faction, which had been lately formed 


L 3 by 
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* 9 Whats Lord Bath, gave riſe to ſeveral faction. 
2740 During theſe diſputes Lord Covham and his 
friends kept aloof, | 


The unſettled ſtate of the miniſtry was 
made apparent to the whole kingdom, by 
the contention amongſt them for the office 
of privy ſeal, which Lord Gorvber had re- 
ſigned. Lord Bath, who interfered upon 
this occaſion, and affected to act by the 
authority of the King, ſent for Lord Carliſle, 

Kür ue. and aſſured his Lordſhip he ſhould be ap- 
Bepo pointed to it; and Lord Carliſle thought 
Fl himſelffoſure of the place, thai he informed 
his friends the appointment was made. The 
Pelhams reſiſted this ſcheme of Lord Balls 
with all their might; and the Duke of Neu- 
caſtle went to the King and demanded the 
place for Lord Cholmondeley. Thoſe who 
knew the King ſaid his Majeſty was taken 
by ſurpriſe, and conſented with reluctance. 
Several other alterations were made, by 
which the power of Lord Bath's friends was 
_ decreaſed, and that of the Pethams advanced. 
This arrangement, however, was but of 
ſhort duration. The two parties continued 
to ſtruggle for ſuperiority. 
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A war with France was the favourite 
meaſure of the King at this time, on account 
of his German dominions, which were ex- 
poſed to the enmity of France, by his alli- 
ance with the court of Vienna; and Lord 
Carteret, who was now become Earl Gran- 
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ville, by the death of his mother, entering 


fully into his Majeſty's views reſpecting this 
war, became a favourite 1n the cloſet. 


The circumſtance of a favourite in that 
ſituation was a matter of great alarm to thoſe 


who could not endure a. rival. Sixteen 


thouſand Hanoverian troops were laſt year 
taken into Britiſh pay, This meaſure was. 


extremely obnoxious to the nation. Lord. 
Granville avowed the meaſure, and being 


ſecure, as he thought, of the King's ſupport, 
he treated his colleagues with ſome hauteur, 
in a debate in council upon it. 


The Pelhams were now convinced that 
Lord Granville was both their rival and their 
enemy; and therefore they reſolved to re- 
move, if poſſible, ſo dangerous a competitor, 
In order to carry this point, their firſt ſtep 
was to ſtrengthen their party, They made 
oyertures to Lord Cobham, who, at the re- 


L4 queſt 


Lerd Cob. 
ham joing 
the Pel· 
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\ CHAP. queſt of the Duke of Newcaſtle, met lis 
f = Grace at Lord Harrington's. At this 
meeting the acceſſion of Lord Cobham was 

ſettled. The principal terms were, that the 

expences of the Hanoverian meaſures ſhould 

be diminiſhed, and that his Lordſhip's 

friends ſhould be included in the next 
of change of the miniſtry, With reſpect to 
4 his Lordſhip and the Grenvilles, the matter 
was eaſy; all the difficulty was concerning 
Mr. Pitt, The King had entertained a 
violent prejudice againſt him, on account of 
his oppoſition to German meaſures, This 
prejudice Lord Grenville was ſuppoſed to 
have increaſed, by ſtating in the cloſet, more 
than once, Mr. Pitt's parliamentary conduct 
in the moſt unfavourable light. The Duke 
of Newrnſile promiſed to remove this pre. 
judice from the King's mind, and to ac- 
commodate Mr. Pitt at a future period, 
which he aſſured Lord Cobham ſhauld not be 
far diſtant, 
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The junction of Lord Colham with the 
Pelhams, influenced ſeveral others to follow 
his example; ſuch as Sir ohn Hind Cotton, 
Mr. Waller, Mr. Doddington, and many 
more; fo that this junction had the effett 
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of a coalition-of parties, Indeed it muſt be ©H,AP 


confeſſed that all parties, except Lord Bath's, "YY 
joined in oppoſing Lord Granville. 


This union was negotiated and completed 

during the ſummer and autumn of 1744.— 
The firſt effects of it were felt by Lord Qu. 
Granville, in a council called on the affairs dl 
of Hanover, previous to the meeting of 
Parliament ; when his Lordſhip propoſed to 
continue the ſixteen thouſand Hanoverian 
troops in Britiſh pay, for the year 1745. 
This propoſition was ſtrongly oppoſed, and 
the council divided upon it. Four and him- 
ſelf were for it, and eleven againſt it. 
Eight thouſand only was the number agreed 
upon, 


Upon this defeat Lord Granville took his , 

, IE rcfolution to reſign; and accordingly waited Gram 
on his Majeſty, on Tueſday the fourteenth - 
of November 1744, and reſigned the ſeals, 


A new adminiſtration was immediately JM Bod 
formed, or perhaps had been already form- Main 
ed; which, from the circumſtance of its 
having ariſen out of the coalition of parties 


already mentioned, was commonly deno- 
minated 
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work, | 


not been feen ſince the King's ucce ſlion. 


tions, it ſhall be our ſpeedy care to frame 
ſuch bills as may effectually ſecure to his 
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general liſt of changes at the end of the 


Parliament met in November 1744, and 
exhibited ſuch a ſcene of unanimity as had 


The ſeſſion cloſed on the ſecond of May 
17453 immediately after which the King 
went to Hanover, having firſt added Lord 
Cobham to the liſt of Lords Juſtices for the 
adminiſtration of government during his 
abſence, created him Field Marſhal, and 
given himaregiment of horle (late Neville's,) 


In October 1745, Parliament met, on ac- 
eount of the Scots rebellion, There was a 
ſhort debate upon the addreſs, in anſwer to 
the King's ſpeech, occaſioned by an amend- 
ment offered by Sir Francis Daſhwood, aſter- 
wards Lord Le Deſþencer, expreſſing, That 
for the firmer eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's 
throne on the ſolid baſis of his people's affec- 


Majeſty's ſubjects the perpetual enjoyment 
of their undoubted right to be freely and 
fairly 
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fairly repreſented | in parliament, frequently eng. 


choſen, and exempted from undue influence 2 
of every kind.“ 


The motion was ſeconded by Sir John 
| WY Phillips, 


| Mr, Pittoppoſedthemotion, Theamend- 
ment, he ſaid, * being offered at a time lo 
| extremely improper as the preſent, was 
| fraught with a dangerous tendency, There 
was only one motive to which this motion 
could be ulcribed; and it was, to make mi- 
| WM niſters odious in the eyes of the people, if 
) WY they put a negative upon it, But the con- 

traty, however, he would venture to lay, 
- WH would be the fact; for although motions of 
this kind are always popular, yet in this 
, hour of diſtreſs and difficulty, when rebel. 


: lion raged in the kingdom, and an invaſion 
from France was expected, when the people 
t vere ſeriouſly intent upon meaſures of the 
; higheſt conſequence, they could not think 
N favourably « of thoſe who attempted to draw 
off their attention from ſubje&ts of dan ger to 
: points of ſpeculation. In ſuch circumſtances 
t ſhall we, he aſked, * employ ourſelves in 
| framing bills to guard our liberties from 


corruption, 
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f.“ corruption, when we are in danger of loſing 

u them, and every thing elſe that is dear to 

As, by the force of arms? Would not this 

be like a man's amuſing himſelf with making 

regulations to prevent his ſervants cheating 

him, at the very time that thieves were 

breaking into his houſe? But why are we 

to introduce this ſubject into the addreſs ? 

No county, nor city, nor corporation have 

requeſted their repreſentatives to bring in 

any ſuch bills; the people are every-where 

engaged in making ſubſcriptions and form. 

ing aſlociatjons for defending their Sove- 

reign and themſelves, againſt thoſe who have 

traiterouſly conſpired to rob him of his 

crown, and them of their liberties. Do 

gentlemen wiſh to give a turn to the ſpirit . 

of the people, to create a contention about ll © 

the conſtitution, that the kingdom may fall 

an eaſy prey to the enemy ? If, Sir, I did Wh 

not know the hon, gentlemen who made MW" 
and ſeconded this motion, I ſhould really 
ſuſpett their having ſome ſuch deſign ; and 
however much I may, from my own per- 
ſonal knowledge, be convinced that they 
have no ſuch deſign, they may be aſſured 
that, if they do not withdraw their motion, 
the ſuſpicion will be ſtrong againſt them 
amongſt 
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amongſt thoſe perſons who have not the .“ 
honour of their acquaintance, Ws 

The motion was negatived without a di- 
vilion. 


On the fourth of November 1745, the 
hon. Alex. Hume Campbell *, brother to 
| Lord Marchmont, moved, © That an addreſs 
| be preſented to his Majeſty, moſt humbly to 
| beſeech his Majeſty, that the officers in the 
: new + regiments, now raiſing, or already 
. WH raiſed, may not be allowed any rank after ' 
thoſe regiments are broke,” 


8 


* 'This gentleman had been brought into Parliament on purpoſe 
to oppoſe Mr. Pitt. Some time after, he left his friends, and was 
appointed Solicitor General to the Prince of Wales; but on the 
ſecond of February 1946, he was diſmiſſed from that Prince's 
ſervice, 


+ Several noblemen having rated regiments, on account of 
the Scots rebellion, for the lervice of his Majelty, theſe new 
tgiments were, 

NOAA. 


Duke of Montagu's, Duke of Kingſton's, 
10 0 7. 


Duke of Bolton's, Earl of Hallfax's, 

Duke of Bedford's, Lord Viſcount Fulmouth's, 
Duke of Montagu's, Lord Viſcount Harcourt's, 
Duke of Anculter's, Lord Gower's, 

Marquis of Granby's, Lord Herbert's, 

Rarl of Cholmondeley's Lerd Kdgecumbe's, 
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trary to common ſenſe, and impracticable, 


country. The officers who are to be em. 
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Mr. Pitt reprobated this motion with 
warmth and indignation. He ſaid, That 
a commiſſion and the rank implied by i 
were inſeparable. A commiſſion contained 
a power conferred by the King, by which 
the perſon who received it became ſubor. 


dinate to ſome, and ſuperior to others, The 
motion, he contended, was irrational, con. 


— = FR 


as well as impolitic, by tending to diſcou- 
rage thoſe noble perſons who were exerting 
their utmoſt influence in the ſervice of their 


ployed under them are, by this motion,” he 
ſaid, * to be ſtigmatized as unworthy of rank, 
Theſe gentlemen are not driven into the 
army by neceſſity, but are offering them. 
ſelves to ſerve their country in the day of 
diſtreſs, from motives of the warmeſt zeal, 
And ſhall we diſgrace theſe men ? Shall we 
check their noble and generous ardour in 
the hour of danger? Thoſe who deſire the 
Houſe to agree to this motion cannot be ſe- 
rious, or if ſerious, cannot be aware of the 
obvious conſtruftion of their conduct. 1s 
chis the time (he aſked), that loyalty ought 
to be ſtigmatized inſtead of being rewarded 
with honour Are gentlemen endeayouring 
te 
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to obtain that object by oblique paths, from *HA r. 
which they are refrained in the direct way? 
The motion at belt 1 is ſuſpicious ; it 1s para- 
doxical, 
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FThe argument in ſupport of the motion 
is an inſult upon the whole army; for it is 
this, that the army will behold with diſcon- 
tent this new promotion of officers. The 
very aſſertion is an impeachment of the alle- 
giance of the army. It would be a reproach q 
to the dignity of this Houſe if our delibera- [ 
tions here were to be influenced by the views | 
of any claſs of men. The right of deciding 
what meaſures are moſt conducive to the 
public intereſt and ſecurity belongs not to 
the army, but to this Houle, | 


* Thoſe who adviſe us to deny rank to 
e dhe new officers, adviſe us to deny what the 
King has already granted; and what he had 
dean undoubted right to grant; they adviſe 
. us to vacate his commiſſions, and to break 
* his promiſes ; they adviſe us to weaken him, 
etc the time that he wants the molt aſſiſtance; 
and to ſhew to our enemies that he is at va- 
ed rlance with his Parliament. 


The motion was negatived, 
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CHAP. vii. 


Errors of Hiſtory.— Lord Bath at Court.— His 
overtures to Lord Cobham.—Duke of Newcaſlls 
aſks the place of Secretary at War for Mr. Pitt, 
and is refuſed Miniſtry reſign.— Lord Gran- 
ville appointed Secretary of State Lord Gran. 
ville reſigns, and the late miniſtry reſtored, — Mr. 
Pitt made Vice-Treaſurer of Ireland, and aſter- 
wards Paymaſter.—Makes no private uſe of th! 
public money in his hands,—Refuſes to accept tht 
perquiſite of office on the Sardinian ſubſidy. 


1 verſatility of courts has been the 
popular theme of writers during 
ſeveral of the latter centuries. It would 


Errors of have been more to the honour of hiſtory 


hiſtory, 


had the cauſes of ſuch mutability been ex- 
plained, But it has been the misfortune of 
the public, that few of the modern hiſtorians 
have been in ſituations in which they might 
obtain true information. —This has more 
than once pccaſioned Lord Mansfield, and 
other great men, to ſay, that nothing is ſo 
falſe as modern hiſtory. Tindall, Smollett, 
Goldſmith, and a long train of others, have 
ſtated, that about this time a very extraordi- 


nary 
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niſter, and the Pelhams reſigned ; that in a 
few days afterwards Lord Grandille reſigned, 
and the Pelhams were reſtored. The London 
Gazette furniſhes them with theapporntments 
and the dates, which are the only facts to be 
depended upon ; all the reſt being of their 
own invention. Dr. Newton ſays that Lord 
Bath wrote an account of theſe tranſactions, 


at the deſire of George the Second; but that 


on the death of his ſon, Lord Pulteney, in 
the reign of George the Third, his Lordſhip 
burned it —ſide indignus ] If it had been 
written at the deſire of the King, it is more 
than probable that it would have been 
printed, However, if it was not more true 
than the account of the great change of the 
miniſtry in the year 1742, written by the 
ſame hand, and given us by Dr. Newton, 
the loſs is not important, nor deſerving of 
regret. 


Upon the King's return from Hanover, 
Lord Cobham claimed of the Duke of News 
caſtle the performance of his promiſe reſpect- 
ing Mr. Pitt. The Duke wiſhed to poſtpone 
the matter; but Lord Cobham inſiſted upon 

Vol. I, M its 
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niſtry—that Lord Granville was made mi- Ag G 
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cHAP. it, At length his Grace undertook to lay 
—_ the affair before the King. A more un- 
favourable opportunity could not have been 
choſen. The King was at this time diffatis. 
fied with his miniſters. The diſmiſſion of 
eight thouſand Hanoverians he imputed to 
their perſonal diſlike of Lord Granville; 
and the rapid progreſs of the rebellion he 
imputed to their negligence while he was 
abroad, He ſul) pected that the Pelhams were 
averſe to war, which was true ; and he had 
conceived an idea, probably from Lord 
Granville, when his Lordſhip was miniſter, 
that war was an omiſſion in the Broad Bottom 
treaty, that Lord Bath had not been pro- 
ſcribed ; for ſoon after the King's return 
from the continent, his Lordſhip appeared 
tg at court ſeveral times, and was each time 
honoured with an audience, His own friends 
have ſaid, that in theſe audiences he did not 
fail to exaggerate the cauſes of the King's 
diſguſt with his ſervants, and to flatter the 
abilities of his friend Lord Granville, and 
to warmly repreſent his zeal for his Majeſty. 
The French war was Lord Granwille's 
favourite meaſure; it was alſo the Kings. 
' On this great point, as well as in ſome leſſer 
ones, there was a coincidence of ſentiment 
between 
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between them which naturally produced a CHAP. 
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partiality in favour of Lord Granville. — | 


1745. 


During the time that Lord Bath was thus hem 
advancing his intereſt in the cloſet, he made offers 
overtures to Lord Cobham, with a view to Coban, 
form a new adminiſtration ; in which he 
offered to include Mr. P:tt. But Lord Cob- 
hom returned an anſwer, importing that 
Lord Bath had deceived him in 1742, and 
he ſhould. not dupe him in 1745. This 
refulal of Lord Cobham gave his Lordſhip a 
ſtronger claim upon the Duke of Newcaſtle. 

The common language of Lord Bath's and 
Lord Graniville's friends at this time was; 
that the King was ſurrounded by a faction; 
that he was a priſoner upon his throne ; and 
than an adminiſtration on a broader bottom 
ouglit to be formed, for the intereſt of the 
country, and for the emancipalion of the 
King. 
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At length the Pelhams took the alarm; 
and, whether from the apprehenſion of 
loſing Lord Cobham, or of loſing their 
places, or both; the Duke of Newcaſtle re- 
ſolved to lay before his Majeſty a liſt of 
lome alterations in the inferior departments 
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17450 


— make, in order to introduce Mr. Pitt, who, 


retary at War, in the room of Sir William 


intereſt. * 
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of Government which they intended to 
in this arrangement, they propoſed for "nh 


Yonge. to be made one of the Vice-treafurery 
of Ireland. But when the King came to 
Mr. Pitt's name, he gave an immediate and 
poſitive refuſal to the whole liſt, The Duke 
ſtated to- his Majeſty his engagement with 
Lord Cobham; the King angrily replied, 
Then he muſt break his engagemen t. 


Lord Bath and Lord Granville wlan 
ſeized this opportunity of improving their 
influence in the cloſet. Their friends ap- 
plauded in the warmeſt terms of panegynic 
the ſpirit which the King had ſhewn in the 
rejection of Mr, Pitt, and they added, 
« that Lord Bath had adviſed his Majeſty 
to ſtand ſteady, and be true to his own 


In confequence of the King's negative on 
the propoled employment of Mr. Pitt, the 
Duke of Newcaſtle met Lord Cobham again at 
Lord: Harrington's. After ſome converſation 
on the neceſſity of reſigning, and the Duke 


ſaying that Lord Hardwicke was decidedly 
of 
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of that opinion, and had both ſuggeſted and ©HA?. 


VII. 
warmly. recommended the meaſures of a Yo 


1745» 
general refignation, the Duke put this ? 
queſtion, —** Will Lord Cobham and his 
friends adhere to us (the Pelhams) in and 

out of court, if we engage never to nego- 
tiate with the court without including Lord 
Cobham and all his friends?” Lord Cobham 
confeſſed the propoſition was ſo handſome, 

he could not, as a man of honour, refuſe 
giving it his moſt hearty aſſent. This com- 

pact being made, and the union thus ce- 
mented between the great parliamentary 
intereſts and the great parliamentary abili- 

ties, the Pelhams now conſidered themſelves 
ſtrong enough to combat any faction, how- 
„eLeeer favoured and ſupported it might be in 

/ the cloſet, 


The meaſure of a general reſignation was 

immediately adopted. Accordingly, on the reſign.” 
n next day, Feb. 10, 1746, the Duke of New- 
e caſie and Lord Harrington reſigned, The 
King immediately gave the Duke's ſeals to 2% 
n Lord Granville. But the following day Mr, Ponct 
e Fam, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Pembroke, 
ly Mr. Legge, Mr. George Grenville, and ſeveral 


of chers, all went to court, and reſigned 
M 3 their 


1746s 
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— their employments. Neither the King nor 
—— Lord Bath was prepared for this ſtroke, 
They had not the leaſt expettation of it, 
And they were informed that ſeveral noble. 
men and gentlemen who held commillions 
in the army were preparing to reſign in a 
few days. The King, Lord Bath, and Lord 
Granville, were alarmed beyond expreſſion 
at theſe reſignations. It was upon this oc. 
caſion only that the King dilcovered his 
own inſignificancy. He found that the al. 
ſurances of men without alliances, were no 
ſupport to a ſovereign ; and that if a King 
would be maintained in his royalty, he mult 
take thole into his ſervice who have the 
greateſt i influence amongſt his ſubjects. It is 
a maxim, that a King without his people 15 
either more than he ought to be, or leſs than 
he ſhould be. Lord Granville ſaw the 
Lord | IN 

Ken ſtorm gathering round the political hemll- 
1 phere; and having no other ſupport chan 
his great friend Lord Bath, who had loſt 
all eſteem with the nation by his treacherous 
condutt in 1742, he reſolved to deſert his 

own chimerical enterprile, and reſign alſo. 


-\ 


RT it was co or unhandſome in, the 


Whigs to lcave the King, when he had 
d given 
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thoſe new favourites to abandon their ſove- 
reign, whom they firſt deceived with pro- 
miles which they knew they could not per- 
form, and next betrayed to the mercy of 
his late ſervants ; whoſe return to office 
they now barbarouſly obliged him to ſolicit, 
without making one effort to accompliſh 
that pretended emancipation, with which 
they affected to colour the motives of their 
preſumption. 


But the Whigs took no advantage of the 
diſtreſſes of the King. When his Majeſty 
ſent for them to reſume their offices, they 
only ſtipulated for leave to fulfil their en- 
gagements. They aſked no peerages, they 
ſecured no reverſions, they demanded no 
penſions ; and above all, however odious 
the royal attachment to Hanover was be- 
come, they offered no illiberal reſentment to 
the royal mind upon that account, by which 
they might have obtained an unlimited po- 


he had withdrawn himſelf from them; nor 
did they withhold their ſupport the mo- 
** he was diſpoſed to receive it. They 
M4 all 


en 


pularity. They did not leave the King until 


18g 
given his confidence to their enemies; it I. 
was infinitely more cruel and inhuman in — 


17406. 
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CHAP. all returned to office on the fourteenth of 
February 1746; ſo that Lord Granwll:s 
Mizitry adminiſtration laſted-three whole days. In 
pointed. the new arrangement Mr. Pitt was made a 
Mr.Pit Vice qeeaſurer | of Ireland. The reſt of the 
View changes the reader will find at the end of 
bad.” the work. And upon the death of Mr. 
2 Winnington, which happened in May fol. 
fle. lowing, Mr. Pitt was appointed Paymaſter 
in his room. In his office of Paymaſter, he 

was early diſtinguiſhed by his diſintereſted 
integrity and incorruptible virtue. There 

are two facts related of his conduct, while 

in this office, which reflect the higheſt ho. 

nour upon his character. They have already 

been publiſhed, in theſe words: 


« When he was appointed to the office 
Mikes no of Paymaller of the Forces, he found it had 


rivate uſe 


theo been cuſtomary to have 100, cool. by ad- 
mY vance, generally lie in the hands of the Pay. 
maſter, which, in the time of ſome of thoſe 

that preſided before him in that office, uſed 

to be ſubſcribed in government ſecurities, 
which brought g or 4oool. per annum, more 

or leſs, into their private purſes.— And in 

our memory there happened a conj juncture 

when this money ſo ſubſcribed into the land- 


tax 
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tax was called for, upon an extraordinary 
emergency, for the uſe of the army ; but 
being locked up in the exchequer, and all 


185 


CHAP, 
VII. 


— 
274. 


public funds bearing a large diſcount, it - 


could not be ſold but at ſuch a great loſs as 
would have been of the utmoſt damage to 
the ſubſcriber, What was the conſequence? 
—the payment of the army, in the time of 
war and rebellion, was ſtopped, when there 
was the greateſt occaſion tor public credit, 


and punctuality in the payment of thoſe 


troops on whom our whoſe depended, 


„But when Mr. Pitt went into that de. 
partment, he placed whatever ſums of money 
belonged to the office in the Bank, where 


they might be ready for the public ſervice, 


without ever appropriating any part of it 
to his private uſe, as had been the cuſtom of 
former times ; he never ſubſcribed one 
ſhilling into the funds, nor ever availed him- 
ſelf of any intereſt ariſing from public 
monies at his diſpoſal, but was ſatisfied 


with, and touched no more than, the d gal 


appointment, 


* The next fact is that when the Parlia. 
ment Faule ſubſidies to the King of Sar. 


an 
3 
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Refuſes 
the per- 


_ ite on 
the Sardi- 
nian ſub- 


fd y. 


royal preſent to Mr. Pitt, who had before 


the refuſal of the King's preſent upon that 


4 
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dinia and Queen of Hungary, payable at 
his office, half per cent. or more, uſed to be 
taken on the whole ſubſidy, in the moſt 
reputable times, and by thoſe of the moſt 
approved characters, as a herquiſite of office, 
— This Mr. Pitt refuſed, which would have 
come to a large ſum, as the grants at that 
time to both theſe powers were very con- 
ſiderable.—When the King of Sardinia was 
told this, he could not help exprefling his 
ſurpriſe at ſuch an inſtance of greatneſs of 
mind and diſintereſtedneſs, and therefore 
ordered his agent to offer the ſame ſum as a 


refuſed it as a perquiſite. His anſwer to this 
was, that as the Parliament had granted 
thoſe ſums for ſuch uſes, he had no right to 
any part of the money; that he did no more 
than his duty in paying it entire; and hoped 


occaſion would not give offence. When his 
Sardinian Majeſty heard this, he ſaid, Surely 
this Engliſhman was ſomewhat more than a 


man.“ 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Lord Granville and Mr. Pelham reconciled. —Ths 


Prince's claims in the Corniſh Boroughs, Neu 
oppoſition formed. — Mr. Pitt's Speech on the 
Mutiny Bill concerning the half-pay Officers.— 
On the Glaſgow Petition. On the Mutiny Bill.— 
Concerning the Weſtminſter Election. On Dun- 
lirt.— On the Treatiestwith Bavaria and Spain. 
— Death and Character of the Prince of Wales. 


HE ſame unanimity which diſtinguiſhed c HA 1. 


the two laſt ſeſſions of Parliament con- 
tinued until the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
in 1748. Even Lord Granville became 
reconciled to the miniſter. This extraor- 
dinary reconciliation was effected by Robert 
Nugent Eſq. afterwards Earl Nugent, as he 
himſelf related it in the Houſe of Commons, 
in the year 1784. He appointed them,” 


he ſaid, to meet at his houſe, and their 


meeting was to be kept a profound ſecret. 
One repaired to his houſe quite muffled up, 
ſo that it was impoſſible for any one who 
ſaw him to know him. He juſt introduced 
them to one another, and left them to them- 
ſelves. He took care, in the mean time, to 

have 


— 
1747» 


ord 
Song ille 
and Mr. 
— 


coneiled. 
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2 have a good ſupper ready for them, of 
A which they partook ; they drank heartily 
after it; the wine put an end to the reſerye 
on which they had acted; they ſpoke freely; 

confidence was eſtabliſhed between them; 
they became fincere friends, and remained 
ſo, and cared not the next day who knew the 
* of this interview.“ 


1727. 


When the cehiellion was effectually cruſh. 
ed, the miniſtry reſolved to diſſolve the 
Parliament, The Prince of Wales having 
been informed of this reſolution, he held? a 
ftannary court, in his capacity of Duke of 
Cornwall, In this court ſome claims at. 
tached to that honour were revived, which, 
had they been admitted, would have given 
the Prince a conſiderable influence in ſome 
of the Corniſh boroughs, Lord Bolingbroke | 
was ſuppoſed to have been the Prince's 
adviſer in this affair, When the King heard 
it he ſent the Duke of Newcafile to the 
Prince with a meſſage, declaring the claims 
| ſet up by the court of ſtannary ta be wholly 
| madmylible, | 
| 


claims 
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| The new Parliament met in November 
1747; but although it was obvious the 
Prince's 
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Prince's friends were joined by the Tories, e ir“ 
there was no oppoſition made to the mea- 
ſures of government, and the ſeſſion paſſed 
over with the fame unanimity as. before. New ops 
But during the prorogation a ſtrong op- bonne. 
poſition was formed, and it was reſolved to 
act with vigour. The Prince put himſelf 
publicly at the head of it. Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Fox, (afterwards Lord Holland), Mr. Mur- 
ray (afterwards Lord Mansfield ), and ſeveral 
other gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed abilities, 


adhered to Mr. Pelham. 


1747. 


On the 29th of November 1748, com- 
menced the ſecond ſeſſion of the new Parlia- 
ment. But although the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle had been concluded and publiſhed 
in the preceding month of October, no copy 
of t was laid before Parliament. The King 
mentioned the treaty in his ſpeech, and the 
terms of 1t were ſeverely reprobated in the 
debate upon the addreſs. But Mr. Pitt did 
not ſpeak on the ſubject. 


1948. 


When the Mutiny bill was brought in, 
there appeared to be ſome freſh clauſes 
added, particularly one, ſubjecting officers 
upon half. pay to the penaltios of the bill” 

This 
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ente: This was warmly oppoled; as being danger. 
1 ous to the conſtitution. 


3 Mr. Pitt defended” the clauſe, : What 


. danger, he aſked, * could ariſe from oblig. 
bil. ing a half. pay officer to continue upon the 
military eſtabliſhment ? It is admitted on all 

hands, that while he is in full pay he mult 
employ his time, his ſtudy, and even his 
ſword, as his ſuperiors ſhall dire. There 

may poſlibly be danger in this, but it never 

can happen until the direction becomes 
wicked, nor prevented but by the virtue of 

the army. It is to that virtue we even at 

this time truſt, ſmall as our army is; it is to 

that virtue we muſt have truſted, had this 

bill been modelled as its warmeſt oppoſers 

could he ve wiſhed ; and without this virtue 

{hould the Lords, the Commons, and the 
people of England, entrench themlſelyes 
behind parchment up to the teeth, the 

© ſword will find a paſſage to the vitals of the 

conſtitution,” 


+ A petition from the city of Glaſgow, 


praying to be reimburſed the ſum of ten 
thouſand pounds, extorted from that city by 
the Pretender during the late rebellion, oc. 

caſioned 
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exfioned a debate in a committee of ſupply, U.“ 


VIII. 
on the 12th of April 1749; when it was © 


moved to grant the ſaid ſum. The motion 
was oppoſed by Mr. Bowes; other towns, 
he ſaid, deſerved the ſame favour; and if 
this ſum was granted to Glaſgow, other 
places having the lame claim, would expect 
the like. 


He was anſwered by Mr. Pitt, who ſaid, “ , ru 
« I ſhall not enter into a diſpute with the te Gu 
honourable gentleman, whether there are bon. 5 
not many places, both in England and 
Scotland, that have an equal pretence to 


loyalty as the city of Glaſgow, and that 


ſhewed as much zeal for the ſupport of the 
government during the late rebellion, as that 
city; but this I will aver, that there was 
no city, town, or place in Great Britain, that 
ſuffered ſo much, or that ſhewed greater 
zeal in the ſame circumſtances, And with- 
out derogating from the merit of any one, 
I may ſay, that there are not many cities in 
the united kingdom that have ſo often or ſo 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
caule of liberty. It was this, Sir; it was 
the whole tenor of this city's conduct, from 


This ſpeech was alſo written by Gorden, 


the 


— 2 — 


the time of the Reſormation, that drew the 
WYTD reſentment of the rebels upon it, and made 
them reſolve upon the extravagant demand 


had inſiſted upon their firſt demand, the city 


they had no inclination to ruin ſuch a 


_ peared generally to be their enemies. Shall 
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they at firſt made upon that city, If they 


muſt have been ruined ; becauſe it would 
have been impoſſible for the inhabitants tg 
have raiſed ſuch a ſum, Of this they had 
the good fortune to convince the chicks of 
the rebels; and even the rebels ſhewed that 


flouriſhing city, though the inhabitants ap- 


a Britiſh Parliament, Sir, ſhew lels regard 
to their friends than the rebels ſhewed to 
their enemies? The rebels gave them 
10,000. ; that is to ſay, they paſſed from 
10,c00l. of their firſt demand, rather than 
ruin the city; and this I may the more ultly 
call giving them 10, oool. becauſe if the 
rebels had plundered the city, they would 
have found three times the value of that 
ſum among the inhabitants. If, then, the 
rebels gave that city 10,c00l, rather than 
expole it to ruin, ſhall a Britiſh Parliament 
refuſe to give it 20,000], to preſerve it fron 
ruin? 


| 
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It really ſhocks me, Sir, to ſee ſuch à e fn 
quellion Rand a debate in a Britiſh Houſe 9 
of Commons. If the rebels had ſucceeded 

n their flagitious attempt, and had called a 

laviſh Parliament, for they would never 

have called a free one, I ſhould not have 
wondered to ſee ſueh a queſtion oppoſed in 

a Houſe of Commons aflembled by their 
authority; but it aſtoniſhes me to ſee ſuch a 
queſtion oppoled in a Houſe where every 
member preſent profeſſes his friend{hip for 

that city, and acknowledges the gratitude 

due to it from the public for its behaviour. 

The hon. gentleman told us, he did not in- 

tend to depreciate the real merit of the city 

of Glaſgow :'I do not know what he in- 
tended, but he endeavoured to ſhew that 

the behaviour of that city was not ſo merito- 

rious as repreſented, becauſe they attempted 
nothing in favour of government till after 


the rebels had marched into England, from 
t whence they had reaſon to expett that none 
he BY of them would ever return. This, Sir, was 
Jan certainly an inſinuation that the people of 
* Glaſgow never did any thing in favour of 


the government, as long as they thought 
the government in any danger from the 
1 rebellion 3 and if this had really been the 
; Vor. I, N cale, 


* their merit. But I will ſhew that, belore 
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+ caſe, I ſhould have had no great opinion of 


the rebel army entered England, it was not 
in the power of the people of Glaſgow to 
do any thing in favour of the government; 
and that they had not then the leaſt reaſon 
to imagine that government was out of all 
danger from the rebellion, 


When we conſider, Sir, that the rebel 
marched through one half of England, 
without any oppoſition from the militia; 
when we conſider that even in their retreat, 
though purſued by the Duke and the regu- 
lar forces, they met with no obſtruction 
from the militia ; we cannot with any juſlice 
blame the ſouth or welt parts of Scotland 


for not oppoſing them with their militia, Wl | 
And as to the city of Glaſgow, it had nei. Wl, 
ther time to provide for its defence, nor Ne 
was it capable of making a reſiſtance, had Nu 
it had time, The town is an open town, at 
without ſo much as a wall round it, and the Wl; 
inhabitants had neither arms, ammunition, Nat 
nor any ſort of military diſcipline among Wl, 
them; ſo that it was impoſſible for them to Ni 
think of oppoſing an army of Highlanders, Bn; 
who are, by the care of their chiefs, bred WW, 


up 
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infancy. Beſides, they had no time for 


ſuch an undertaking ; for the rebels came 


down upon them in a very few weeks after 
firlt appearing in arms ; and, till the battle 
at Preſton, every one had reaſon to believe 
that General Cope, with the forces under 
lis command, would have given a good ac- 
count of them, 


The caſe was very different, Sir, both 
with regard to Newcaſtle and Carliſle, be- 
cauſe both being ſurrounded with a wall 
may, in a few days, be ſo fortified as to be 
able to reſiſt a flying party, Yet how little 
reſiſtance did the latter make ? For though 
they had many weeks to prepare for their 
defence ; though they had hopes of being 
relieved in a few days by the army then al- 
ſembled at Newcaſtle, under Marſhal Wade, 
they gave up their city the very next day 
after they found the rebels were preparing 
lor a general aſſault; and yet that city, or 
at leaſt the caſtle, might have held out much 
longer againſt the rebels, who had no bat- 
tering cannon along with them; for a ſmall 
party of the rebels held out the caſtle aſter- 
vards for ſome days againſt the Duke, and 

N 2 would 


* 


19g 


tip to arms and military diſcipline from their H: 
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would probably have held out much longer 
if they had not heard that ſome battering 
cannon were upon the road from White. 
haven to be employed againſt them. 


* Now, Sir, as to the opinion the people 
of Glaſgow might have of the ſafety of the 
government, or the event of the rebellion, 
at the time the rebel army marched into 


England, they could not have ſuch thoughts 


of either as the hon, gentleman was pleaſe 


to repreſent ; for as to the [mall number of 


that army, the people in Scotland had from 
thence reaſon to fear that the rebels were 
well aſſured of being joined by great num. 
bers in England, or that there was treachery 
both in his Majeſty's councils and armies; 
for without fome ſuch hopes no one could 
fuppoſe that men of common ſenſe would 
think of invading England with an army ot 
5 or 6000 Highlanders. At the time of the 
Revolution, it was at, firſt ſaid, that the 
Prince of Orange was to invade England 
with an army of go, ooo men, and many ol 


the King's friends ſeemed to be frightened 


at the news; a noble Lord, who was known 
to be a firm friend, ſeemed to make light ol 
the news, and ſaid he apprehended no 
| SE OS danger 
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danger from ſuch an army; but when it was ifi. 
afterwards reported that the Prince was to . 
bring 20,000, he began to be afraid; and 

when he heard that the Prince was to come 

with 14, co only, then cries he, © We are 
undone !” When they aſked him the reaſon 

why he was ſo much afraid of 14,000, when 

he ſeemed no way afraid of go,000, he 
anſwered, * An army of go, ooo could not 
conquer England; but no man would come 

here with an army of 14000, if he was not 

ſure of finding a great many traitors amongſt 
ourſelves,” | 


This, Sir, ſoon appeared to be a juſt 
way of thinking; and though the event 
ſhewed that, if the rebels had any ſuch hopes, 
thoſe hopes were very ill grounded; yet 
this the people of Glaſgow could not fore- 
ſee ; therefore, from the ſmall number of the 
rebel army, they had, according to the ſame 
way of thinking, rather cauſe to dread the 
event, than to ſuppoſe that none of that 
army would ever return: Nor could they 
ſuppoſe this from the ſpirit that appeared in 
England in favour of the government; for 
of! WW though I am very well convinced that this 
no i ſpirit was ſincere and true, yet I am afraid 
gel N 3 11 
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if the rebel-leader could have perſuaded hiy 
people to have ventured a battle againſt the 
Duke in Staffordſhire, or to have given him 
the flip, marched towards London, and 
fought a battle near this city, the fate of 
England would have depended upon the 
iſſue of that battle; for if they had obtained 
a victory, and made themſelves maſters of 
London, I queſtion much if the ſpirit of the 
populace would not ſoon have taken a very 
different turn. 


7 l muſt therefore conclude, Sir, that 
when the rebel army marched to England, 
the people of Glaſgow could form no judg. 
ment with any certainty about the event of 
the rebellion ; and conſequently, that what 
they did afterwards could proceed from 
nothing but their ſteady attachment to this 
government; and I muſt add, that their 
zeal was much the more meritorious, as it 
was maniſeſted after they had ſeverely 
{inarted for it, in having ſuch a large ſin 
of money extorted from them by the rebels, 
merely on account, of the zeal they had 
formerly ſhewn for ſupporting tho libertics 
ok their country, A burnt child, they lay, 
8 the fire ; and if the people of Glal- 
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gow, after having ſmarted ſo ſenſibly for 
their loyalty, had reſolved to lie quiet, 
wait the event of things, their conduct would 
have been excuſable. By holding ſuch a 
conduct they would have been conſiderable 
gainers, even though we ſhould grant the 
money now moved for. But they honeſtly 
and bravely reſolved not to be idle ſpectators 
of the confuſions of their country. They 
reſolved to be active in putting a happy 
end to them as ſoon as poſſible; and with 
this view, as ſoon as they had an oppor- 
| tunity, they put themſelves to very great 
l expence. 


— 


. 


f * To ſay, Sir, that this expence was at- 
it tended with no ſucceſs or effett, is what no 
n man can ſay with any certainty; for the re- 


is Wl giment they raiſed and ſent to Stirling, with 
it wo more, ſo effectually guarded that paſs, 
it WW that no reinforcement ever did march that 
y WH Vay to the rebels; and the regiment they 
n kept at home very probably prevented any 
i, WI reinforcement being ſent by the way of 
[ Glaſgow, And though our army was un» 
f lortunate at the affair of Falkirk, yet if the 
Y, Glaſgow regiment had not been there, it 
might have been much more unfortunate, 
x, N 4 and 
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and the victory of the rebels more com. 
plete; for though that regiment was en. 
gaged in the action, it is evident that it way 
not defeated and diſperſed, becauſe, if it 
had, the men would have run home, 
whereas it retreated in good order to Edin- 
burgh, without the loſs of a man, except 


thoſe that were killed, wounded or taken 


priſoners at the battle. 


As to the behaviour of the northern 
counties, and that of Newcaſtle in particular, 
compariſons are odious, Sir ; and [ ſhould 


have avoided making any, if I had not been 


forced to it by the hon. gentleman who 
ſpoke laſt, I ſhall readily acknowledge, and 

ratefully own, the dutiful zeal of all theſe 
places for the ſupport of his Majeſty's go- 
vernment ; and I mult likewiſe confeſs that 
thole who do not deſire from the public any 
reimburſement of the expence they were at 
upon that occaſion, have more merit than 
thoſe that do; but at the ſame time mult 


obſerve, that before the rebels left Edin- 


burgh, all thoſe places were ſecured againſt 
any viſit from them, not only by the ſtrong 


town of Berwick, but by an army equal to 


that of the rebels, encamped near Newcaſtle, 
and 
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and commanded by one of the beſt generals 


Glaſgow ſhewed their zeal for his Majeſty, 
even when the rebels were maſters of their 
country. And as to the expence, it muſt 
be acknowledged that, over and above the 
relief now prayed for, that city was, either 
voluntarily or by compulſion, at a much 
greater expence in proportion than any 
of the places mentioned; for, from what 
was ſaid by the gentleman at your bar, it 
appears that, over and above the two fines 
extorted from them by the rebels, their ex- 
pence amounted to above 8oool.; which is 
greater than what the town of Newcaſtle 
is ſaid to have been put to; and is, I 
am ſure, more in proportion for the ſingle 
city of Glaſgow alone than g0, oool. is 
for the whole county of York, Beſides, 
Sir, none of thoſe places ſuffered any in- 
terruption in their trade or manufactures, 
whereas the trade and manufactures of Glaſ- 
gow were at a full. ſtop, almoſt during the 
whole time of the rebellion. To which I 
muſt add, that the expence of the former 
was voluntary, whereas a great part of the 
latter's expence was by compulſion, which 
makes a very great difference ; for people 
may generouſly contribute more to the 


alliſtancs 
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en” lliſtance of governmet, as ell thoſe places 


e did, but they will never voluntarily con. 

tribute more than they can ſpare ; whereas 

a people may be forced to contribute what 

would infallibly prove their ruin, ſhould they 

meet with no retribution ; which is the cafe 
now before us, 


Then, Sir, as to the city of Carliſle, the 
rebels might perhaps raiſe the taxes there, 
as they did in many other places; but [ 
cannot think they impoſed any fine upon 
that city: I am rather inclined to think 
they favoured it, becauſe the people abſo- 
Jutely refuſed to ſupport his Majeſty's com- 
manding officer there in making a ſtout 
reſiſtance, which was the cauſe of the city 
and caſtle's being ſurrendered. I theretore 
think we have no nced to be afraid of an 
application for relief from any of thoſe 
places; at leaſt, I am ſure that if any ſuch 
application ſhould be made, it cannot be lo 
well ſupported as the application now under 
our conſideration ; and conſequently our 
complying with this can be no precedent 
tor our complying with any future, 


© But that of introducing a bad Prece- 
dent, is not, it ſeems, Sir, the only danger 
we 
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we are to expoſe ourſelves to by agreeing to ! 
this motion: We are beſides threatened —_— 
with the danger of exciting a rebellion in 
England. This, Sir, is ſo imaginary a 
danger, that I cannot think there is any one 
gentleman in this Houle that is really afraid 

of it, If there ſhould be no future applica» 

tion of this kind, we can be in no ſuch 
danger; becauſe no man can be diſobliged 

at the Parliament's not granting him relief 

if he does not apply for it; and I have good 

reaſon to hope that there will be no ſuch 

future application. I hope all gentlemen 

and bodies politic in Great Britain will fol- 

low the example of the city of Glaſgow, 

and deſire no relief for what they voluntarily 


contributed towards the ſupport of his Ma- 
* WH jcfty's government, nor for what they ſuffered 
p in being obliged to give free quarters to the 
7 rebels; and if we have no application upon 
h either of theſe heads, I believe we can have 
0 no application made to us upon any other, 
er But ſuppoſe we ſhould have ſome applica. 
1 tions, we ſhall then have an opportunity to 


conſider their merits; and if the circum- 
ſtances of the petitioners ſhould appear to 
e. be the ſame with thoſe of the petitioners now 
ger before us, I do not queſtion their meeting 
ve Vith 
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cHAaP. with the ſame ſucceſs. If their circum. 

2 ſtances ſhould appear to be different, and 
not near {o meritorious, we may refuſe their 
petition with ſafety; becauſe, however par. 
tial they may be in their own favour, the 
reſt of the nation will judge impartially, 
and approve our refuſal; and if the reſt of 
the nation approve it, we can be in no danger 
of its exciting a rebellion in this part of the 
kingdom. 


* Another danger we are threatened with 
upon this occaſion is, that if we agree to 
this motion it will encourage people not to 
be active in defending themſelves agaiult 
any future invaſion or inſurrection, or per. 
haps, under the pretence of force, to con- 
tribute to its ſupport. This I ſhall grant, 
Sir, might be the conſequence of laying it 
down as a general principle, that all who 
ſuffer by an invaſion or inſurrection ſhall 
have their loſs made good by the public; 
and therefore it would be wrong to lay down 
ſuch a general principle. But if the laying 
down a principle would ſurely be wrong, it 
would be much more ſo to lay the contrary 
down as an unalterable maxim of ſtate, It 
would be unjuſt, as well as imprudent, to 

| lay 
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lay it down as a principle, that thoſe who 
honeſtly and bravely n{k their lives and 
fortunes in oppoſition to an invaſion or in- 
ſurrection, and have ſuffered ſeverely on ac- 
count of that oppoſition, ſhould meet with 
no relief from the public, eſpecially when 
their preſervation or rain depends upon 
that relief, which appears to be the caſe now 
before us. And if we conſider this, we muſt 
allow chat if we think of the juſtice due to 
the public creditors, or of relieving our 
poor labourers and manufacturers, we muſt 
agree to this motion, becauſe the public 
revenue will ſuffer a great deal more by the 
ruin of ſuch a trading town as Glaſgow, 
than it can ſuffer by granting the relief 
deſired by the petitioners for preventing that 
ruin. 


* This relief, Sir, they cannot have from 
the produce of the forfeited eſtates in Scot- 
land. It would be like preſcribing a remedy 
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to a ſick man, which could not be got ready 


till after his diſtemper had put an end to his 


life. It will be ſeveral years before any 


thing can be made of thoſe eſtates; and in 
the mean time the city of Glaſgow mult be 
ruined with law charges, by their creditors 

luing 
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ſuing for their money, which they will cc: 
tainly do if their intereſt be not regularly 
paid. This it is 1mpoſhble for the corpora. 
tion to do out of their preſent income, and 
at the ſame time ſupport their neceſſary an- 


nual expence; therefore their ruin muſt be 
inevitable, or the relief now moved for mult 


be granted. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The ſeſſion ended the 13th of June 1749. 


Nothing material happening during the 


ſummer. 


On the 16th of November 1749, Parlia- 
ment met again; when it appeared that the 
party in oppolition had increaſed con- 
ſiderably in number; and being under the 
patronage of the Prince of Males, who was 
highly popular at this time; they were, from 


that circumſtance, favourably judged of by 


the public. The addreſs, and many other 
points, were warmly debated ; but Mr. Pitt 
did not ſpeak upon any of them. 


When the Mutiny bill was brought in 
EY 17 50), Col. George Townſhend, 
afterwards 
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clauſe by way of rider, for preventing any 
non-commiſſioned officer being broke or 
reduced to the ranks, or any ſoldier being 
puniſhed but by the ſentence of a court- 
martial, He informed the Houſe that his 
clauſe was fonnded upon indubitable facts. 
He ſaid he had witneſſes at the door to 
prove that a ſergeant and corporal were re- 
duced to the ranks becauſe ſome of their 
party 1n the rear, as they were going upon 
duty to the play-houſe, happened to ſay in 
the ſtreet, Vandeput for ever] For this hein- 
ous offence, which they could not prevent, 
the two non- commiſſioned officers were, 
without trial, reduced to the ranks. There 
was a long debate. 


CV. 


- 


Mr. Put, who was {till Paymaſter, ſpoke 
againſt the clauſe ;— 


I never will agree, he ſaid, * to call of- 
ficers and ſoldiers to the bar of this Houſe 
to traduce and impeach each other, «If they 
once learn the way to come here with their 
complaints, they will next come with their 
petitions. Our buſineſs is to conſider of 
the number of forces neceſſary for the de- 
IR _ tence 


afterwards Marquis Townſhend, propoſed a © 
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Mr. Pitt's 
ſpeech 

on the 
Mutiny 
bill, con- 
cerning 
the Wel- 


minſter 
election. 
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one: fence of this kingdom and our poſleffiong, 
Cn and to grant the money for the maintaining 
that number. We have no buſineſs with the 
conduct of the army, or the officers or ſol. 

diers complaints; thoſe are ſubjefts which 
belong to the King, or to ſuch as ſhall be 
commiſſioned by him to hear them. If ve 

give ear to them, we ſhall not only deſtroy 

the diſcipline of the army, but make Parlia. 

ment deteſtable ; for it wil: be impoſſible to 

give ſatisfaction to both parties; beſides 
cauſing great trouble and neglett of duty, 

in coming from diſtant parts of the king. 

dom. Therefore I hope, Sir, the Houſe will 

not permit any inquiry to be made into the 
complaint that has been offered. There 1s 

not the leaſt pretence for ſaying that it re- 

lates to the freedom of election; nor to the 
particular election for Weſtminſter nov 

going on. It relates ſingly to the duty of 

two non- commiſſioned officers, ſent out 

with a party upon duty, and it was the ſer. 

geant's duty to have made report of this cir- 
cumſtance if it happened, and he knew of 

: ti., to his commanding officer. Why he did 
not is not for us to inquire z nor is it a quel- 
tion for this Houſe to determine whether 

the commanding officer has puniſhed hu 
ſergeant 
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ſergeant and corporal with unmerited ſeve- CHA F 
tity. It belongs to a court-martial, or 
board of officers. 


175% 


The clauſe was withdrawn. 


On the gth of February 1750, Lord Eg- 
mont moved for copies of all letters and 
papers relative to the demolition of Dun- 
kirk, according to the late treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle *. 


Mr. Pitt oppoſed this motion. He ſaid, ws. vis 
* it was not only 1mpolitic but dangerous ; ; Dunkirk 


1c as tending to involve the nation in another 1 
1 Wl war with France, when it was notorious we 4 
e. ere in no ſituation adequate to bear the 9 
ie Wil expence. It was a very good anſwer to the iþ 
notion to ſay it was premature; for ſince il 


of Bl the concluſion of. the treaty there had not 
ut BY yet been opportunity to execute all the arti- 
(les of it; that the coſt of the work being = 
to be defrayed and performed bythe French, 
they may ſay, © our finances are reduced, 


" Lord Melcombe ſays (in his Diary), that this motiom originated 

with the Prince; and when the inutility of it was repreſented to 
"is Royal Highnels, he ſaid, * That making the motion would 
make the miniſtry feel they had la corde au col.“ 


wr. lk O we 
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ſupport it by any ſtrong meaſures, it was 


for a quarrel with France?“ 
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we cannot afford the money at preſent, by 


tion, he ſaid, was highly improper at that 
moment, It was an affront to the French 
court, and as we were not in a condition to 


exhibiting our petulance and impotence.— 
At a future period, with a recraited finance 
and repaired marine, the motion may be 
proper, if the terms of the treaty have not 
been complied with. But if the motion js 
carried, and it ſhould come out that Dun- 
kirk is now in the ſtate that it was in by the 
treaty of Utrecht, explained in the year 
1717, which he believed to be the fat 
would any gentleman ſay this was a crime in 
the preſent miniſtry, or a ſufficient reaſon 


The motion was negatived by 242 to 11; 


On the 17th of January 1751, che Parl. 
ment met. The King, in his ſpeech, in 
formed them that he had concluded a treaty 
with Spain, and another with the Elettor ol 
Bavaria, The addreſs was moved in the 
uſual ſtyle, approving of theſe treatiez, 
although they had not then been laid be- 


fore 


words of approbation in the addreſs. He 
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fire the Honſe; which occaſioned a long CHAP. 
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Lord Egmont moved to leave out all the 
was anſwered by 


Mr. Pitt, who ſaid, © The treaty with 
Bavaria was founded in the beſt political Mr. Pits 


wiſdom ; it was a wiſe meaſure, as tending S Bars. 
moſt effetually to preſerve the balance of Sau. 
power in Germany, and of courſe to pre- - 
ſerve the tranquillity of Europe. The 
Elector of Bavaria was taken off from the 

French intereſt by it, which, as it contri- 

buted to weaken the Houle of Bourbon, it 
contributed to the continuation of peace.— 

The treaty with Spain was a wiſe and ad- 
vantageous meaſure, The court of Spain 

had agreed to many conceſſions; they had 

agreed to pay a large ſum to the South Sea 
Company; to the ree:ſtabliſhment of the 
Britiſh trade in Spain, that Britiſh ſubjects 

were to pay no other duties on merchan- 

dize than what the King of Spain's own 
ſubjects were to pay.—Lord Egmont had 
obſerved that the claim of no ſearch had not 

been revived in the treaty ; and not being 
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even mentioned, this eſſential point had been 
totally abandoned. To this part of Lord 
Egmont's ſpeech Mr. Pitt anſwered, * That 
he had once been an advocate for that 
claim: It was when he was a young man; 
but now he was ten years older; had con- 
ſidered public affairs more coolly, and 
was convinced that the claim of no ſearch 
reſpetting Britiſh veſſels near the coaſt of 
Spaniſh America could never be obtained, 
unleſs Spain was ſo reduced as to conſent 
to any terms her conqueror might think 
proper to impoſe. 


Lord Egmont's motion was negatived, by 
203 againſt 74. 


On the 20th of March the Prince ol 
Wales died. 


It is not the deſign of this work to ſtate 
the particulars of any event, which have 
been already related in other books, unlels 
ſuch relation is very erroneous. This event 
is no otherwiſe neceſſary to mention here 
than as it annihilated the plan of a regular 


'and ſyſtematic oppoſition that was forming, 


and when completed was intended to att 


under his Royal Highneſs's protection and 


controul, Lord Melcombe's printed account 
admits 
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admits this fact in part. But there are letters o Ui“ 
from perſons of the firſt conlideration which Wy 
may, perhaps, on ſome futureday be printed, 

which ſtate this, and other traits of the 
Prince's character, ſlronger, and with more 

truth than Lord Melcombe has done, 


The printed accounts of the Prince's eha- 

rater are not very exact. Perhaps they 
were written very ſoon after his death, when 
an impartial writer might be influenced by 
caution ; for all ſorts of miniſters are eager 
to proſecute the liberty of the preſs, when 
they can do it under the pretence of defend. 
ing royalty, Nor is it leſs true, that when 
they are diſmiſſed from office, no ſubjetts 
are more eager to exerciſe this privilege, 
Theſe accounts ſtate the Prince to have 
been a man of moſt excellent talents, and 
poſſeſſing a thorough knowledge of the 
| Britiſh conſtitution, &c, &c, No aſſertions 
can be more diſtant from truth. The beſt 
of his qualifications might be negatively 
deſcribed, His heart was not bad; nor 
was he an enemy to the kingdom; he a- 
maſſed no private treaſures, noradopted any 
ſiniſter advice with a view to obtain them 
he was not inſane, nor under the private 
tuition of the Princeſs, 
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The Regency appointed. — Debate upon it. Conduct ; 

of the King. Ile Bedfords turned out. — My. b 

Pitt's treatment of the Duke of Newcaſtle, —Mr, x 

Pitt's Bill for the Relief of the Chelſea Penſioners, a 

CHAP. HE death of the Prince of Males filled " 
+ "gf the oppoſition with the greateſt con- 
| ſternation and confuſion. Several of them 

thought of making terms with the miniſter I 

—others of ſeceding—and ſome were for h 

remaining with the Princeſs, and taking the " 

chance of events, 0 

The he tl 

1 pee The firſt meaſure of government was the Ne 

ſettlement of a regoney, which was done d 

upon fair and liberal terms, The Princels Ne 

Dowager was made Regent, and guardian Wl {| 

of the minor, as well as of her other 0 

children. Being a female, there was a He 

council of regency appointed, conſiſting of Ml th 

the great officers of ſtate, and the Duke of fe 

Cumberland was placed at the head of it. WW hi 

This compliment to the Duke occaſioned WI P: 


lome invidious ſpeeches in Parliament, from 
gentlemen 
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the Duke's real character. Time has ſhewn 
that the analogies they offered in the way 
of propheſy had not the leaſt foundation in 


theſe gentlemen, treated the Scots rebels 
with too much ſeverity, But this was a 
juſtifiable ſeverity. And thoſe who had 
latent deſigns forgave not the diſappoint- 
ment of them, | 


The debate was upon the clauſe reſpect- 
ing the council. Mr. Pet defended the bill; 
but by ſomething he ſaid concerning the 
council, Mr. Fox thought he hinted at the 
Duke of Cumberland, and began defending 
the Duke ; but Mr, Pitt explained in ſuch 
| WE terms that Mr. Fox went away without 
{WE (ividing. The debate being in a commit- 
tee, the Speaker COnſloro made a very able 
[peeeh againſt the clauſe, which he depre- 
cated as fraught with great and probable 
evils; he dreaded no improper ambition in 
the Duke; nothing, he was confident, was 
larther from his Royal Highneſs's heart; but 
his apprehenſion was, that the Dnke and 
| WM Princeſs would not coaleſce in meaſures ; 

and he inſinuated, in delicate terms, his 


O4 anxiety 


= > abs A —_- 


truth, The Duke had, in the judgment of 
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gentlemen who were not acquainted with f?? 
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CHAP. anxiety upon the miſunderſtanding which 
4x» "uf ſubliſted between the Princeſs Dowager and 
the Princeſs Amelia, and the warm affettion 
between the latter Princeſs and her brother, 
This ſpeech gave Mr. Pelham a great deal of 
uneaſineſs, and he often mentioned it, 


The Regent was not impeded in her juſt 
authority by any harſh conditions ; nor 
were there any limitations of her power 
introduced that implied the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of her integrity or rectitude. The King 

cone himſelf treated her with every mark of 

King reſpect, attention, and affection. He fre. 
quently viſited her; 12,500l. were immedi. 
ately paid her; and notwithſtanding the war 
which quickly followed demanded greater 
ſupplies than the war of any former period, 
yet her money was conſtantly paid. And 
when the Prince of Wales (George III.) 
arrived at the age of eighteen, the King 
ordered him a ſeparate allowance (over and 
above what was given to the Princeſs) of 


40,000l. per annum from his civil liſt, 


The party which had arranged themſelves 

- under the late Prince of Wales, being nov 
without head or cement, the Pelhams ſav 
they 
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| they had an opportunity of increaſing the %% 
| number of their ſupporters, by embracing O. 
| the fugitives, and turning out the Duke of 
h Bedford and his friends, who had never 
WH acted cordially with them, not even during 
the war, In June 1751, the Duke of Bed. The Bed- 
ford was diſmiſſed from the office of ſecretary wid 
ol ſtate, and Lord Sandwich from the poſt 
of firſt lord of the admiralty, Lord Trentham 
r (ſince created Marquis of Stafford), from 
n the ſame board, and ſome others of his 
; WW Grace's friends from other offices, Theſe 
' WW noblemen and gentlemen being joined by 
. WH thoſe of the late Prince's party, who had not 
i. united with the Pelhams, they formed a freſh 
r WI oppoſition ; and though they were not con- 
er WI fiderable in number, they were ſuppoſed to 
d, be privately countenanced by the Duke of 
d Cumberland, and to have a ſecret com- 
.) WH munication with Mr, Fox. Lord Holder- 
ng nee ſucceeded the Duke of Bedford, and 
id Lord Anſon was placed at the admiralty. 


The ſeſſion cloſed in June, and nothing 
material happened during the ſummer, 


Parliament met again on the 14th of No- 
vember 1751, but there were no debates ; 
ey | and 


821 
on A r. and the ſeſſion cloſed on the 25th of March 


; ee 


1765. 


Mr. Pitt's 
treatment 


of the 


Duke of 
Neweaſtle. 
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1752. Five days after the Parliament roſe 
the King went to Hanover, During his 
Majeſty's abſence, there was a great deal of 
intriguing and negotiating amongſt all 
parties. But in every one of thele negotia- 
tions Mr. Piet and the Grenvilles were totally 
omitted; however, the increaſing weight 
and conſequence of Mr. Pitt in the Houſe 
of Commons, excited the jealouſy of the 
principal perlons in office, as well as of thoſe 
in oppolition, He was not 1gnorant of the 


clandeſtine projects of both parties ; but he 


deſpiſed them. In one conference he had 
with the Duke of Newcaftle, he treated that 
nobleman in ſuch a manner, that if he had 
not dreaded him he would have diſmiſſed 
him; for he ſtill held the poſt of Paymaſter. 
The ſubjett of the conference was the mea- 
ſures which the King was taking in Ger- 
many, to ſecure the election of a King of 
the Romans. In this conference Mr. Pitt 
told his Grace that he engaged for ſubſidies 
without knowing the extent of the ſums, 
and for alliances without knowing the terms. 
The Duke complained of Mr. Pit's hauteur 
to his confidential friend Mr. Stone, who 


adviſed his Grace to overlook it, ſaying it 


would be moſt prudent, 


S 


- 2 
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In the ſucceeding ſeſſion, which began on © 1,4 7. 
the 11th of January 1753, and ended the jth > 
of June in the ſame year, Mr, Pitt took no 
part in any of the debates, 


And he was allo totally Hlent in the next 
ſeſhon, which commenced on the 15th of 
November 1753, and cloſed on the 6th of 
A us 


In 1754 Parliament was diſſolved. 


The new parliament met on the 14th of 
November. Mr. Pitt was {till in his office 
of Paymaſter. The next day (the 15th), as 
ſoon. as the addrefs was reported, Mr. Pitt AWE 
moved for leave to bring in a bill which will igt 
be an everlaſting monument to his humanity, the gt 
He prefaced this motion with a melancholy oe. 
deſcription of the hardſhips to which the 
out-penſioners of Chelſea Hoſpital were ex- 
poled by - the preſent improper mode of 
paying their penſions. The poor diſabled 
veterans, he ſaid, who were entitled to this 
excellent charity, were cruelly oppreſſed by 
a number of wretches who ſupplied them 
with money in advance. By the preſent 
method, the poor man can receive no money 

5 until 
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until he has been twelve months upon the 
lit, This was extremely unjuſt, becauſe 
the poor veteran's merit and claim to the 
charity commenced from the moment of his 
diſability in the ſervice. But by this delay 
of the firſt payment, he was under the necel. 
ſity of borrowing money upon the certificate 
of his admiſſion upon the liſt. He was ſup. 
plied with a pittance by one of the people 
called uſurers, who cornpelled the poor 
wretch to allow him a moſt exorbitant in. 


| tereſt, The practice continuing a few years, 


the penſioner had nothing to ſubſiſt on; the 


| whole of his penſion being ſwallowed up in 


uſury. To remedy this grievance, he pro- 
poſed, by his bill, that when the penſioner 
was admitted upon the liſt, half a year's pen. 
fon ſhould be advanced and paid him; with 
ſome other regulations on the ſame humane 
principle, and the bill to commence on the 
25th of December 1754.—The bill wa 
immediately brought in, and unanimouſlly 
paſſed both Houſes, with uncommon ex. 
pedition. 


Mr. Pitt took no part in the debates 
during the ſeſſion, which ended on the 25th 
of April 1755; and three days after the 
King ſet out for Hanover. 


D. 
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CHAF 


Death of Mr. Pelham.—Mr. Fox wiſhes to ſuccceed 
Mr. Pelham, and to be Miniſter of the Houſe of 
Commons.—£ xplanation of Miniſter of the Houſe 
of Commons, Mr. Pitt expects to be made Secre- 
tary of State. Sir Thomas Robinſon appointed. 
General Diſſatisfafion.— Party at Leiceſter- 
Houſe. State of the Nation. 


* March 1754, Mr. Pelham died. This f! 


event proved as fatal to the miniſtry as —— 
the death of the Prince of Wales had been un dur, 
to the oppoſition. 


Mr. Fox, who was ſecretar- at war, 
wiſhed to ſucceed to Mr. Pelham's fi tuation, wine 


wifhes to 
ſucceed 


and the oppoſition offered to act under him Mr. Pei. 


ik he was appointed; but the Duke of abe. _ 


miniſter 


Necocafile Taid, “ He had been ſecond of the 

miniſter long enough; that he would not Commons, 

have acted in that capacity under any body 

but his brother, and now his brother was gone 

he would be at the head of the treaſury 

himſelf.” Mr. Fox then ſolicited the Duke 

to ſucceed his Grace in the office of ſecre- 

tary of ſtate; and 1t is very probable that 
1 


4 — — 
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CHAP. this requeſt would have been granted, had 
>>. he not inſiſted upon having the manage. 
ment of the Houſe of Commons, which the 
Duke peremptorily refuſed; and upon that 
Point the negotiation broke off. | 


Explana'1-- 


The management of the Houſe of Com. 
on of ef MONS, as it is called, is a confidential de. 
— 7 mona partment, unknown to the conſtitution, | 
a In the public accounts it is immerſed under 

the head of ſecret ſervice. It is uſually given 
to the ſecretary of ſtate, when that poſt 5 
filled by a commoner. The bulinels of 
the department is to diſtribute with art and MI 
policy, amongſt the members who have nM 
oſtenſible places, ſums of money for their 
ſupport during the ſeſſion; befides con- 
tracts, lottery tickets, and other douceur, 
It is no uncommon circumſtance, at the 
end of a ſeſſion, for a gentleman to receiv Wil 
five hundred or a thouſand pounds for i 
fernoces *. 


When 


Mr. Foxwas ſo confident his negotiation with the Duke wol | 
ſucceed, that while it was pending, he fent the following letter to 
his friends : 


« SIR, 


&© The King has declared his intention to make me ſecretaſ 
of ſtate, and I (very unworthy as I fear I am of ſuch an under 
taking) muſt take the conduct of the Houſe of Commons, I cannd, 

there 
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| | When it was known that the Duke of Af. 


Newcaſtle intended the Treaſury for him- 4 
elf, Mr. Pitt expected that the ſeals of 


Mr, Pitt 
| ſecretary. of ſlate would have been offered expeRts 
to him, It 1s certain that he did not aſk © ine, 


therefore, well accept the office, till after the firſt day's debate, 
I» which may be a warm one. A great attendance that day of my 
6. friends will be of the greateſt conſequence to my future ſituation, 
and I ſhould be extremely happy, if you would, for that reaſon, 


l thew yourſelf amongſt them, to the great honour of &c. &c. 
ol | 
H. FOX.” 

l Fa 

, In the Memoirs of the Marchioneſs of Pompadour (vol. i. 
ot pages 57, 58, 59, Eng. tranſ. 1966) we are preſented with a very | 
1d intereſting anecdote, written to Cardinal Fleury, by an Engliſh (| 

miniſter of that time: 

no 
ell &« I penſion (writes the miniſter) half the Parliament, to keep | 
JN» it quiet. But as the King's money is not ſufficient, they, to whom 
un I give none, clamour loudly for a war; it would be expedient for 

1 your eminence to remitme three millions of French livres, in order 
he to ſilence theſe barkers. Geid is a metal which here corrects all 1 
We al qualities in the blood. A penſion of 20001, a-year will make ö 
hi the moſt impetuous warrior in Parliament as tame as a lamb.” 


By the help of this anecdote, we are enabled to comprehend ' 

the myſtical meaning of a miniſter's planning of a Parliament, and 

rould of a miniſter's conducting a Houſe of Commons. The former 
er to phraſe we find uſed by Mr. Tindall, in the octavo edition of his 
Hiſtory of England, vol. xxi. page 459—it runs thus: „“ Mr. 

P—, before his death, had ſettled the plan of the new Par- 
liament.— And ſame vol. page 510, he ſubjoins “ As to the 


elections, "9:1 _ much in the ſame track that had beer laid out 


for 
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CHAP. for them, but he expected them without 
—.— aſking. This diſappointment was in ſome 
degree palliated by making Mr. George 
Grenville treaſurer of the navy, who at that 
time lived in the utmoſt intimacy with Mr, 
Pitt, and was become his relation, by Mr, 
Piti having lately married his ſiſter. Mr. 
Legge was appointed chancellor of the 
Sir 7. Ro exchequer, and Sir Thomas Robinſon lecre. 
pointed tary of ſtate, and ſome other alterations 
were made. But notwithſtanding this ar. 
genen Tangement, there was a general diſſatisfac. 
den. tion throughout all parties. Some diſliked 
the meaſures, others diſliked the men; in 
fine, nobody was pleaſed ; neither thoſe in 
office, nor thoſe out ; and there was a new 
party forming that ſeemed to menace more 
danger to their views than their own dif- 
ferences. This was the party of Leiceſter- 
Li. houſe, which threw a general alarm and 
woe. conſternation over the whole. No one was 
quite certain of whom this party conſiſted, 
Several individuals in office, and in oppoſi- 
tion, were ſuſpected of ſecretly — 


to 1t, 


Another circumſtance, not leſs alarming 
to the miniſtry than to the whole nation, 
Wa 


* 
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kindled in North America, and threatened *DP 


to burſt out in Europe. Great Britain Was gute orme 
d Nation. 


at this period every day more cloſtly rivete 
to the continent by freſh engagements, while 
her own proper affairs were totally neglected. 
Her fleet was rotting in ordinary; her army, 
except ſuch corps as were under the eye of 
the Duke of Cumberland, relaxed in diſcip- 
line, Her miniſters were timid by diſunion, 
and their meaſures were enetvated by ignor- 
ance. However unpleaſing the fact may be 
to relate, it is a fact which the beſt informed 
perſons will not contradict, that the principal, 


if not only attention of all deſcriptions of 


men, was employed at this time in intriguing 
and negotiating for places. But in this 
general aſſertion, it is not to be underſtood 
that all parties were influenced by the ſame 
motives. There is no doubt that ſome per- 
ſons were actuated by the pallion of ſelf. 
Intereſt ; but it is equally true that there 
were many who were governed by a ſincere 
delire to ſerve the country; that offices 
were no otherwiſe their objects than as they 
gave them power and ſituation to do good. 
This diſtinction it is not only proper, but 
neceſſary, to make; becauſe it was a prin- 

Vol. I, 9 ciple 


Was the flame of war which had been CHAP: 
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CHAP. ciple laid down in the next reign, and the 
— votaries of the court diſſeminated it with 
uncommon art and induſtry, that all man. 

kind were knaves alike ; that the ſubjedts of 

all Kings ought to look for honeſty in the 

royal boſom ; they ſaid it reſided no-where 

elſe. This political blaſphemy came with 
unpardonable effrontery from the follower; 

of a court, which owed 1ts elevation to the 


true orthodox principles of the conſtitution, 


CHAEF., XL 


Caufes of the Diſagreement at Leiceſter Houſe 
Lord Harcourt and Dr. Hayter reſign their Poſs 
of Governor and Preceptor to the Prince. Dule 
of Bedford's motion upon this Subjetl in the Hoſe 
of Lords. Furiher Explanation of the Principle 
inculcated at Leic'ſter-Houfe. 


CNA? PON the death of Freder:c& Prince of 
— Wales, the education of the Prince 
* (George III.) had been committed to Lord 

Harcourt as governor; to Dr. Hayter, 
Biſhop of Norwich, as preceptor ; and to 
Andrew Stone Eſq. brother to the Primate 
of that name, as ſub-governor; recommended 


by 


OF THE EARL or CHATHAM, 
dy the Duke of Newcaſile ; and to Mr. Scott 
as ſub-preceptor, recommended by Lord 
Bolingbroke. In about a year and a half a 
diſagreement broke out amongſt them of a 
molt important nature. It was ſaid by the 
friends of Leiceſter-houſe, that the governor 
and preceptor did not diſcharge the duties 
of their truſt with fidelity. But it came out 
aſterwards that this complaigt lay deeper 
than was at firſt ſuppoſed, There were two 
perſons concerned in this affair whom it is 
proper to mention particularly, Mr. Stone 
was the moſt confidential friend and adviſer 
of the Duke of Newcaſtle, The other, Mr, 
Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, was in 
preciſely the ſame ſituation and degree of 
credit with Mr. Pelham. Between Mr. 
Kone and Mr. Murray there ſubſiſted the 
warmeſt intimacy ; not only their friend- 
(tips, but their principles and politics, were 
perfectly congenial. Lord Bute, who had 
been lord of the bedchamber to the late 
Prince, and was continued in the family, 
gained a ſuperior influence, by aſſiduity and 
attention, He was moreover favoured by 
the Princeſs. Thee reſerve of Lord Harcourt, 


bilbop, gave great advantage to Lord Bute, 
P 2 wha 


/ 


Tr 
CHAN 


3 


1793. 


Cauſes of 


the dif- 


agreements 
at Leiceſter 
houſe, 


and the very orderly -demeanour of the 


— 
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©, Who excelled in the aſſumption of theatrical 

Te grace and geſture ; which, added to a good 

figure, rendered his converſation particu. 

larly pleaſing, and at length created a par. 

tiality in his favour, The Duke of Ney. 

.caſile and Mr. Pelham had information of 

every circumſlance at Leiceſter-houſe. In 

a little time the Biſhop found ſome very 

improper books put into the hands of the 

Prince. He complained of this matter to 

the Duke of Newcaſtle, and in a few days 

courtand Lord Harcourt and the Biſhop reſigned, 
Dr.Hayter 8 . 

rkgn. From the period of making this counter 

complaint, it became a ſtruggle between the 

party of Leiceſter- houſe and the Pelham, 

which ſhould have the power of educating 

the Prince. While this diſpute was going 

on, a third party (the Bedfords ) interfered 

for the ſame purpoſe; by attacking Store 

and Murray. Theſe gentlemen were 

charged with being Facobites, Lord 

Ravenſworth brought the charge. A com. 

mittee of the privy couneil was directed to 

inquire into it. The committee ſat ſeveral 

times upon it: But the two confidents had 

the addreſs to acquit themſelves, although 

Mr. Fawcett, recorder of Newcaſtle, [wore 

to their having drank the Pretender's healt 

ſeveral times. | 
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On the 22d of March 175g, the Duke of © + 
Bedford made the following motion in the > 
Houſe of Lords: That an humble ad- De of 
dreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that he n. 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to give orders, 
that there be laid before this Houſe the 
ſeveral examinations of the Lord Raven/- 
worth, the Dean of Durham, Mr. Fawcett, 
the Lord Biſhop of Sc. Aſaph, the Lord 
Biſhop of Glouceſter, the hon. Mr. Murray, 
his Majeſty's ſolicitor-general, Andrew Stone 
Eſq. and ſuch other examinations upon oath 
as haye been taken before the Lords ap- 
pointed by his Majeſty to inquire into -in- 
tormations of a very material nature, relat- 


ng to a perſon in the ſervice of their Royal 
's Highneſſes the Prince of Wales and Prince 
* Edward, and the other perſons mentioned 
* in the courſe of the ſaid examinations; like- 


zie all letters and papers relative thereto, 
and the report made by their Lordſhips to 
his Majeſty. thereupon.” But the Duke of 
Veucaſtle, and the reſt of the miniſtry, were 
* againſt the motion, and therefore it was 
n negatived, Lord Harcourt ſaid in the 
* debate, that he found he had no authority 
ROC the Prince's education, nor could he be 
ok any ſervice unleſs the ſub-governor and 


P 3 others 
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CHAP. others (Scott and Crefſet * ) were diſmiſſed, 
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all of whom, he had ſtrong realons to 
believe, were 7acobites, and therefore he 
had reſigned. The Pelhams thought they 


had gained their point in the protettion of . 
Stone and Murray, and in appointing Lord Wl + 
Waldegrave and the Primate to ſuccceed the , 
* ( 
reſigners; while the fact was, they were IM ; 
deceived and betrayed by their own people. 
| 
By this ſecret mancuvre, the influence and . 
alcendency of Lord Bute were completely ll * 
eſtabliſhed. At that time was circulated, . 
by the Bedford party, a remarkable paper, Ml » 
which the reader will find in the note !. : 
; 0 
| And he 
| in 

* Creſſet was ſecretary to the Princeſs; and, upon her recom, 
mendation, was appointed treaſurer to the Prince. 5 
+ A Memorial of ſeveral Noblemen and * of the fir co 

rank and fortune. 

The Memorialiſts repreſent, 8 

THAT the education of the Prince of Wales is of the utmoſ 
importance to the whole nation .—That it ought always to be " 


entruſted to Noblemen of the moſt unblemiſhed honour, and to 
Prelates of the moſt diſtinguiſhed virtue, of the moſt accompliſhed 
learning, and of the moſt unſuſpected principles with regard to 
government both in the church and ſtate :—That the misfortunes 
which the nation formerly ſuffered, or efcaped, under King 
Charles I. King Charles II. and King James II. were owing to 
the bad educatian of thoſe Princes, who were early initiated in 
maxims of arbitrary power :—That for a faction to engroſs the 
education of the Prince of Wales to themſelves, excluding men of 
probity and learning, is unwariantable, dangerous, and illegal:=— 


That 
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And in the weekly paper called The Proteſter © 
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(printed in ſmall folio) like The North —_— 


B reton, 


That to place men about the Prince of Wales whoſe principles are 
ſuſpected, and whoſe belief in the myſteFiſes of our faith is doubtful, 
has the moſt miſchievous tendency, and ought juſtly to alarm the 
friends of their country, and of the Proteſtant ſucceion : That 
for a miniſter to ſupport low men, who were originally improper 
for the high truſt to which they were advanced, after complaints 
made of dark, ſuſpicious, and unwarrantable methods mad. uſe 
of by ſuch men, in their plan of education, and to protect and 
countenance ſuch men in their inſolent and unheard-of behaviour 
to their ſuperiors, is a foundation for ſuſpecting the worlt deſigns 
in ſuch miniſters:— That it being notorious that books “, incul- 
cating the worſt maxims of government, and defending the moſt 
avowed tyrannies, have been put into the hands of the Prince of 
Wales, it cannot but affect the memorialiſts with the moſt melan- 
choly apprehenſions, when they find (hat the men who had the 
honeſty and reſolution to complain of ſuch aſtoniſhing methods of 
inltruction are driven away from court , and the men who have 


Father Orleans's Revolutions of the Houſe of Stuart.— Ramſay's 


travels of Cyrus.-Sir Robert Filmer's Patriarch; and other books in- 


culcating the ſame principles, 


+ Alluding to the reſignations of Lord Harcourt and Dr. Hayter, who 
were ſucceeded by Lord Waldegrave and Dr, Stone. 


The following lines were written under Dr, Hayter's portrait, pubs 
liſked at this time: 
Not gentler virtues glowed in Cambray's breaſt, 

Not more his young Telemachus was bleſt ; 
Till envy, faQtion, and ambitious rage, 
Drove from a guilty court the pious ſage, 
Back to his flock with tranſport he withdrew, 
And but one ſigh, an honeſt one, he knew F 
O guard my royal pupil, Heaven! he ſaid, \ 
Let not his youth be, like my age, betray'd! 
I would have form'd his footſteps in thy ways + 

| $ut vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway,” 


P 5 dared 
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CHAP. Briton, Auditor, &c. (and which ſeems to be 
— the paper alluded to by Lord Melcombe, in 


7753 


his Diary, p. 235, 236), number XV, Sep- 
tember 8, 1753, after ſaying a good deal 
about Stone, are theſe words; “ And what. 

ever 


| fared to teach ſuch doctrines are continued in truſt and favour; 


That the ſecurity of this government being built on Whig princi. 
ples, is alone ſupported by Whig geal ;—That the eſtabliſhment of 
the preſent Royal Family being ſettled in the timely overthrow of 
Queen Anne's laſt miniſtry, it cannot but alarm all true Whigs to 
hear of ſchpolmaſters of very contrary principles being thought 
of for preceptors, and to ſee none but the friends and pupils of 
the late Lord Bolingbroke entruſted with the education of a Prince 
whoſe family that Lord endeavoured by his meaſures to exclude, 


and by his writings to expel from the throne of theſe kingdoms:— 


That there being great reaſon to believe that a noble Lord has ac. 
cuſed one of the preceptors of Jacobitiſm, it is aſtoniſhing that'ng 
notice has be-n taken of a complaint of ſo high a nature; on the 
contrary, the accuſed perſon continues in the | ſame truſt, without 
any inquiry into the grounds ot the charge, or any ſtep taken by 
the accuſed to purge himſelf of a crime of ſa black a dye: That 
no ſatisfaCtion being given to the governor and preceptor, one of 
whom, though a nobleman of the moſt unblemiſhed honour, and 
the other a prelate of the moſt unbiaſed virtue, who have both 
been treated in the groſſeſt terms of abuſe by a menial ſervant of 
the family ; it is derogatory to his Majeſty's authority under which 
they acted; is an affront to the Peerage; and an outrage to the 
dignity of the church :—That whoeyer adviſed the refuſal of an 
audience to the Bithop of Norwich, who was ſo juſtly alarmed at 
the wrong methods which he ſaw taken in the education of the 
Prince of Wales, is an enemy to this country, and can only meq 
at leaſt to govern by a faction, or is himſelf influenced by a mort 
dangerous faction, which intends to overthrow the government, 


and rellore hut of the exiled aud arbitrary houſe of Stuart: 
== I bat 
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thoſe who expected a kingdom of their own, 
and who now ſee themſelves for eyer ex- 
cluded, thoſe who have the forming of the 


youth have reaſon to promiſe themſelves the 


like aſcendancy over the man. 


This buſineſs being ſettled, the party at 
Leiceſter-houſe went on as they thought 
proper, Stone, Murray, and Lord Bute, 
were in perfect union; not indeed oſtenlibly, 
but confidentially, And in a very little 
time (that is, before the war broke out) 


Lord Bath paid his court to Lord Bute, and 


That to have a Scotchman [Murray] of à moſt diſaffected 
family, and allied in the neareſt manner to the Pretender's firſt 
miniſter, conſulted in the education of the Prince of Wales, and 
iatruſted with the moſt important ſecrets of government, muſt tend 
to alarm and difguſt the friends of the preſent Royal Family, and 
to encourage the hopes and attempts of the Jacobites :—Laſtly, the 
memorialiſts cannot help remarking, that the three or four low, 
dark, ſuſpected perſons, are the only men whoſe ſtation is fixed 
and permanent; but that all the great offices and officers are ſo 
conſtantly varied and ſhuffled about, to the diſgrace of this country, 
that the beſt affected perſons apprehend that there is a ſettled deſign 
in theſe low and ſuſpected people to infuſe ſuch jealouſies, caprices, 
and fickleneſs into the two miniſters, whoſe confidence they engroſs, 
as may render this government ridiculous and contemptible, and 
facilitate the revolution, which the memprialiſts think they have but 
too much reaſon to fear is meditating, 


GOD PRESERVE THE KING. 
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cnAaP. was admitted of his cabinet, F rom this 
V/ time may be dated that unhappy and danger. 
1 idea which Lord Bute had imbibed, of 
planation forming a double cabinet. He had it from 


of the 


principles Lord Bath, who told him, the icial men 
dal ought never to be truſted with information 
of any meaſure until it was given them to 
execute. They were the ſervants, he ſaid, 
of the executive power; not the power 
itſelf, This extraordinary doctrine will ap. 
pear more fully if the letters at Fonthill are 
printed; for Mr, Alderman Beckford was 
one of thole who at this time paid their de. 


voirs at Leiceſter-houſe, 


After Stone and Murray had been ac. 
quitted by the privy council, very little ats 
tention was paid to Leiceſter-houſe or its 
concerns by the Pelhams or their Whig 
friends, In a very few years the ideas of a 
ſeparate intereſt, and of a ſeparate party, 
were become perfetly viſible at Leiceſter, 
houſe, | 
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CHAP, XIL 


Subſidiary Treaties with Hanover, Heſſe, and Ruſſia, 
Payment to Ruſha refuſed. Due of News 
caſtle ſends Mr. Yorke to Mr. Pitt. My. Fox 
offers to join Mr. Pitt. Debate on the Subſidiary 
Treaties —Mr. Pitt diſmiſſed—His Balances 
found in the Bank, — Ihe Duke's Miniſtry ap- 
pointed. Further Debate on the Treaties, — 

France menaces un Invaſion of Great Britain.— 
 Heſhan' and Hanoverian Troops requeſted, and 
arrive in England. Mr. Pitt diſapproves of it. 
The deſign of the French Cabinet. France 
takes Minorca.— Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox explain 
the Cauſes of that Capture. Tyue cauſe of 
Admiral Byng's execution. Convention with 


Pruſſia, 
O the 15th of September 1755, the 

King returned from Hanover, with a 
nibſidiary 1 treaty he had concluded with the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, for twelve thouſand 
men, for the defence of Hanover or Great + 
Britain, — Another treaty with Ruſlia, which 
he had negotiated abroad for 40,000 men, 
ſor the defence of Hanover in cafe that 
Eleftorate ſhould be invaded, was fini/hed, 


and ſigned at Kenſington on the goth of the 
lame month, 
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In the month of October, a draft from 
N Peterſburgh was preſented to the Britiſh 

exchequer for 100,000], in conſequence of 
the Ruſlian treaty, Mr, Legge conſulted 
Mr. Pitt, They united in refuling pay. 


hn ment until the treaty had been approved by 
aul. Parliament, | 


While the King was at Hanover, the 
Duke of Newcaſtle received information of 
the negotiations carrying on there; and 
heing ſenfible of the diſapprobation with 
which the treaties with Heſſe and Ruſſia | 
would be received in England, he endea. 
voured by negotiations at home to ſtrengthen 
his miniſterial power. Of all his opponents 
he reckoned Mr, Pitt the moſt formidable; 
ur. Yorke to him therefore he firſt applied. He ſent 
_—_— the hon. Charles Yorke to him, to ſound him, 
as he called it. When Mr. Yorke had 

opened his buſineſs, and began to make a 

tender of the Duke's ſincere friendſhip for 
Mr. Pitt, his Grace's unlimited confidence 
in —— — , Mr, Pitt topped him ſhort, and 


ſaid, © That as to friend{hip and confidence, 
there were none between them ; if ever there 
had been any, they were now entirely de- 
ſtroyed: That he (Mr. Pitt laboured under 

the 
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the King's diſpleaſure, which the Duke of ©HAP- 
Newcaſtle ought to have removed; the Duke YS 
perfectly knew, he ſaid, that the Royal dif 
pleaſure aroſe from milrepreſentation, and 
until that proſcription was taken off he 
would enter into no converſation whatever, 
either with his Grace or with any perſon 
from him.“ 


Mr, Fox having been informed of this 
difference between the Duke of Newcaſtle 
and Mr, Pitt, made a propoſal to join Mr. „ „ 
Pitt againſt the Duke of Newcaſtle, Mr, vis 
Pitt rejected the propoſal, It is eaſy to ſee Pun, 
Mr. Pitt's motive for this. Mr. Fox was the 
favourite of the Duke of Cumberland; and 
his Royal Highneſs had differed with the 
Duke of Newcaſtle concerning the prepara» 
tions for war, in which his Highneſs thought 
the miniſter negligent and backward ; and 
he moreover had in contemplation the ap- 
pointment of a new miniſtry, If Mr.- Pit 
had accepted Mr. Fox's propoſal, he muſt 
have taken a ſubordinate ſituation, which 
he could never think of, under Mr. Fox. *» 


| The Prince's party at Leiceſter-houſe was 
mcreaſing, and Mr, Pitt was generally ſup- 


poſed 
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CHAP. poſed to belong to them; but it was not 
_ true: He was their l but not theit 
coadjutor. 


Parties were in this ſtate when Parlia- 
ment met, on the 13th of November 17335. 
The treaties with Ruſſia and Heſſe were 
mentioned in the King's ſpeech ; and an 
inſinuation of an engagement to approve ol 


them was introduced in the addrels of each 
Houle, 


I an mr. nm Sv a -- Ma 


Mr. Pit and Mr. Tegge condemned them 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


Mr. Pitt's Mr. Pitt ſaid, They were adviſed, framed, 


tpeech and executed, not with a view to the de- 


©. @ kat . — 


againſt the 
treaties. fence of Great Britain in caſe ſhe ſhould be 
md in vaded by France; not with a view to pro. 


ful teft the allies of Great Britain if they ſhould 


be attacked by France, but purely and en- 
tirely for the preſervation of Hanover againſi! 
the aitempts of France and her confede- 
rates, which I believe to be ſo entirely the 
only object of the treaties, that I am con- 
vinced they would not have been made, had 


not that Electorate belonged to the ſovereign 
of this iſland, 


1 * —— —— m_ | n n 7F1— e 


They 
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t They mult be conſidered as parts of a © A Pe 


wild comprehenſive ſyſtem, to gather and = 


combine the powers of the European conti- 
nent into a defenſive alliance, of magnitude 
ſufficient to withſtand the utmoſt etforts of 
France and her adherents againſt the Electo- 
rate; and all this to be effected at the ſingle 
expence and charge of Great Britain, 


I conceive this whole ſyſtem and ſcheme 
politics to be abſolutely impracticable. 


This unſizable project, impraQticable 
and deſperate as it is, with reſpett to all 
human probability of ſuccels, will, if fully 
purſued, bring bankruptcy upon Great 
Britain, | | 


* The three laſt wars with France eoſt 
Britain above one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of money, according to the belt of my 
information ; which ſum amounts to the rate 
of more than forty millions each war, If I 
were provided with materials. to be more 
exact, I ſhould not think it worth white to 
conſult them for the ſake of accuracy, the 
immenſity of the ſum being ſuch, by any 
calculation, that the miſtake of a few mil- 

| | lion 


3s 


* 
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CHAP. lions can produce no ſenſible abatement ii 
u the argument; for whether forty or thiny 
millions be the medium of our former ex. 

pence in the three wars with' France, the 
preſent ſyſtem of politics, if carried roundly 

into execution, preſents us with an effuſion 

of treaſure ſtill, more enormous; becauſe, 

3 in the firſt place, the maintenance of our 
J Juſt and neceſſary war in North America, 
an object which had no place in the times 
of King William and Queen Anne, and did 
not run very high in the late war, will prove 
a very inflammatory article in our account; 
and in the next place the expence of pay- 
ing and feeding thoſe military multitudes 
which fought the former wars, was divided 
between the Engliſh, the Dutch, and other 
nations in alliance: All which expence z, 
by the ſyſtem of theſe treaties, prepared for 
Britain alone, And when we conſider that 
* ſuch immenſe iſſues of money, outmeaſuring 
4 any experiment of paſt time, are to be ſup- 
4 plied by new loans, heaped upon a debt of 
eighty millions, who will anſwer for the 
conſequence, or inſure us from the fate of 
the decayed ſtates of antiquity ? 


| 4 We 
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t We are prefſed into the ſervice of an 
Fleftorate. We have ſuffered ourſelves to 
he deceived by names and ſounds, the 
balance of power, the liberty of Europe, a 
common cauſe, and many more ſuch ex- 


preſſions, without any other meaning than 


to exhauſt our wealth, conſume the profits 
of our trade, and load our poſterity with 
intolerable burdens. None but a nation 
that had loſt all ſigns of virility would ſub- 
mit to be ſo treated *. 

Vor. I. 2 „ 

„Mr. Pin ſpoke 4 ſecond time in this debate. It is not at 
preſent known that any notes have been preſerved of this ſecond 


ſpeech ; but it is certain that the argument of it was ſimilar to the 
following proteſt: . 


Hovss or Lonts, Niwvember 13, 1155» | 
It was moved to leave out thele words in the motion for an 
addreſs 1=— 


or againſt any other of his domidivns; although not e 
to the crown of Oreat Britain, in caſe they ſhall be attacked on 
ccolnt of the part taken by his Mäzeſty, for the ſupport of the 
efential intereſts df Great Britain," 


Aſter debate, 
The queſtion was put, e Whether thoſe words ſhall ſtand part 
ff the queſtion, 


It was reſolved in the affirmative, 


Diſentient, 
it, Becauſe the words of the addreſs objected to, pledging the 
nour of the nation to his Majelty in defence” of his electoral 
lominions, at this critical conjundture, and under our preſent 
neumbered and perilous circumſtances, tend not only to miſlead 
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The addreſs however was agreed to, 
But the next day the Duke's negotiations 


his Maſeſſy into a fallac'ous and deluſive hope that they can be 
defended at the expence of this country, but ſeem to be the natural 
and obvious means of drawing on attacks upon thole electural 
dominions, thereby kindling a ruinous war upon the conti ent of 
Europe, in which it is next to impoſſible that we can prove ſuc, 
cel ful, und under which Gr.at Britain and the Electorme elf 
may be involved in one common deſtrustion. 


10ly, Becauſe it is, in effect, defcating the intention of thut part 
of the Act of Settlement (the ſecond great charter of K uglanch, 
whereby it is enatted, That in caſe the crown and impera 
dignity of this realin ſhall hereafter come to any perſon not | eing 
a native of this kingdom of Eugland, the nation be not obliged ty 
engage in any war for the defence of any dominions or teriitories 
which do not belong to the crown of England, without the conſent 
of Parliament. For if at this juncture, under all the circum. 
ſtances of our preſent quarrel with France, to which no other 
Prince in Europe is a party, and in which we do not call for, nt 
wiſh to receive, the leaſt aſſiſtance from the Electorate of Hanover, 
it ſhall be deemed neceſſary in judice and gratitude for this nation 
to make the declaration objected to, there never can be a ſituation, 
or point of time, the ſame reaſons may not be pleaded, and ſublit 
in full force; nor can Great Britain ever engage in a war with 
France, in the defence of her moſt efſential intereſt, her comment 
and her colonies, in which ſhe will not be deprived of the mo! 
invaluable advantages of ſituation, beſtowed upon her * God and 
nature as an ifland. 


zaͤly, Becauſe, without any 1 previous engagement, Iii 
Majeſty might ſafely rely upon the known attachment of this Houle 
to his ſacred perſon, and upon the generoſity of this country 
famous and renowned in all times for her humanity and mag nam. 
mity, that we ſhould ſet no other bounds to an object ſo deliradis 
but thoſe of abſolute neceſſity and (cl-preſervation, the firlt ai 


reat law of nature, 
great laws o TEMPLE 


it) 
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ſor a new miniſtry being finiſhed, and his 
arrangements ready, Sir Thomas Robinſon 
religned, upon a penſion for three lives, 
and the wardrobe.—-Mr, Fox was on the 
ſame day appointed lecretary of ſtate in his 
room. 


On the 2oth of November 1755, Mr. 
hut and Mr. Legge were diſmiſſed from 
their offices, as were allo Meſſrs. George and 
James Grenville, 


It 1s proper to remark, not only becauſe 
the circumltance is peculiar, and exhibiting 
a prominent feature in Mr. Pitt's character, 
but as it is an example worthy the imitation 
of all honſt ſtateſmen, that when Mr. Pitt 
vas turned out, the balances belonging to 
his office were all lodged in the Bank; 
"WI Thoſe who encouraged the many attempts 
which were made to throw a ſhade upon 
his moral character, were the diſcoverers 


of this fact, to their utter conluſion and 
mortification. 


[11s 
er 
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er, 
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dir George Lyttelton, afterwards Lord 
Lyttelton, was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; Lord Barrington, ſecretary at war; 


Lord 
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Lord Darlington and Lord Dupplin, joint 
paymaſters; Mr. Doddington, afterward; 
Lord Melcombe, treaſurer of the navy; and 
many other alterations took place, which 
the reader will find in the general liſt of 
adminiſtrations at the end of the work. 


The new adminiſtration was called the 
Duke's miniſtry ; becauſe his Royal Highnel 


had recommended the principal perſous who 


Mr. Pitt's 
ſpeech 
againſt 
fore\ n 
ſublidies, 


M. 8. 


compoſed it. Notwithſtanding the reſpetta. 
bility of the recommendation, yet there 
never was an adminiſtration more unpopu- 
lar and odious. 


The firſt meaſure vas to vote the 100,000, 
for Ruſſia, which Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legg: 
had refuſed to pay; alſo 34, oool. to the 
Landgrave of Heſſe. 


Mr. Pitt oppoſed theſe votes, He con- 
tended, * That a naval war we could and 
ought to ſupport; but a continental war, 
upon this ſyſtem, we could not.“ He ad. 
mitted that regard ought to be had to Hano- 
ver, but it ſhould be ſecondarily, ' II 
Hanover was made our firſt object, and we 
proceeded upon this ſyſtem, it would lead 

us 
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us to bankruptcy. It was impoſlible to 
d:fend Hanover by ſubſidies. An open 
country could not be defended againſt a 
neighbour who could march 150,000 men 
into it, and ſupport them by as many more, 
If Hanover ihould be attacked on account 
of her connection with Great Britain, we 
ought not to make peace until we had pro- 
cured her full and ample fatisfattion for 
every injury and damage ſhe may have 
ſuſlained. But the idea of deſending Hano- 
ver by ſubſidies he ridiculed as prepoſterous, 
abſurd, and impracticable. This ſyſtem, he 
ſaid, would in a few years coſt us more 
money than the fee- ſimple of the Electorate 
was worth; for it was a place of ſuch in- 
conſiderable note, that its name was not to 
be found in the map, He ardently wiſhed 
to break thoſe fetters, which chained us, like 
Prometheus, to that barren rock,” 


In the months of January and February 
1756, France began to march large bodies 
ol her troops towards the ſea coaſt, par- 


ticularly into Picardy, and to Dunkirk, and: 


threatened to invade England, The pre- 
parations overwhelmed the Britiſh timid 
cabinet with alarm and deſpair, The mi- 
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niſtry thought it was © wiſeſt and beſt” tg 
defend Great Britain with an army, Ae. 
cordingly, in the month of March the King 
ſent a meſſage to Parliament, acquainting 
them that he had made a requiſition fora 
body of Heſſian troops, purſuant to the 
treaty lately made with the Landgrave of 
Heſle Caſſel, to be brought forthwith hither, 


Both Houſes thanked the King for his 


meſſage. 


The unanimity with which theſe addreſſes 
of thanks had been carried, encouraged 
Mr, Fox to move another addreſs to the 
King, which was beſeeching his Majelly, 
That, for the more effectual defence of this 
land, and for the better ſecurity of the 
religion and liberty of his ſubjects againl 
the threatened attack by a foreign enemy), 
he would be graciouſly pleaſed to order 
twelve battalions of his electoral troops, 
together with the uſual detachment of artil 
lery, to be forthwith brought into th 
kingdom,” / 


There was ſome debate npon this motion, 
but people in general were afraid to oppoſ 
it, becaule they foreſaw it would be im. 
= mediately 


— — — ww Ray — — 
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mediately ſaid they were Jacobites, and CHAP! 
meant to favour a deſign of bringing in the . 
pretender again; and Mr. Fox threw out 

this idea, when he made the motion. 


Mr. Pitt, however, declared his diſappro- „ g 
bation of the meaſure; the natural force of _ 
the nation, he ſaid, was ſufficient to repel i» es 


any attack of the enemy. That ſtate alone 21 
is a ſovereign ſtate, quz furs ſtat viribus, non 
alieno hendet arbityio, which ſubſiſts by its 
own ſtrength, not by the courtely of its 
neighbours. 


Accordingly, next month both Heſſians He 
and Hanoverians arrived in England; and ad. 
were encamped in different parts of the 


kingdom, 


The people hearing their danger from au- 
thority, and ſeeing theſe foreigners brought 
over to defend them, were panic- ſtruck, and 
gave themſelves up to deſpair. 


The menace held out by France, of an 
invaſion upon England, was no other than 
a feint to conceal her real deſign; which 
was an attack upon Minorca or Gibraltar, 
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complained of the conduct of the French 


and ſays, That the King of Spain had 


war againſt Great Britain. The propolal 
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The French cabinet had formed this deſign 
with a view to induce Spain to Join In the 
war; but they did not communicate their 
delign to the court of Madrid, until it waz 
too late, For the King of Great Britain, in 
his memorials to the Spaniſh miniſtry, pre. 
ſented by the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, 


in America, and of their hoſtile deſigns in 
Europe - of which the King takes notice in 
his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, 


aſſured him he would obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
trality.“ 


In the month of December 1755, it was 
deliberated in the French cabinet whether 
they ſhould attack Gibraltar or Minorca, 
The former was determined upon, and that 
when it was conquered it ſhould be given to 
Spain, if Spain would join France in the 


was made to the Spaniſh cabinet, who re- 
jetted it; on account of the pacific aſſurance 
(abovementioned) which they had ſo re. 
cently given to Great Britain, When the 
French miniſtry received the negative of 
Spain, they changed their plan, But they 
might 
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might have taken Gibraltar at that time, for NH“. 
it was almoſt defenceleſs, It is not probable S. 
that it would have held out ſo lo g as Fort 
St. Philip did. However, ſome months be- 
fore the French landed upon Minorca, the 
Britiſh miniſtry received repeated inſorma- 
tion of the preparations making at Toulon 
for equipping a fleet, and embarking an 
army with all the implements neceſſary for 
a ſiege, and the molt paſitive aſſurances that 
Minorca was the object of attack; but they 
were ſo thoroughly frightened by the French 
menaces of an invalio of Great Britain, 
that they gave neither credit nor attention 
to the information concerning Minorca, 
although it came in ſtreams from all parts. 
of Italy, the ſouth of France, and other 
places. In March they believed the intelli- 
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it gence, and not before. The fate of Minorca, 

0 and all the circumſtances attending it, are ne 
ie Wl very well known. Bord Anjon was the *** 
al perſon moſd in fault upon that occaſion. 

* 

ce Mr. Pitt, upon his legs, in the Houſe of r rin 
e · Commons, charged the lols of Minorca *** 


he Bl upon Lord 4% n and the Duke of New- 
of WI caſile, and added, with reſpe&t to Lord 


ey 4n/on particularly, that he was not fit to 
ht | command 
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DEEP. command a cock-boat on the river Thames. 


OT” {Burt in his ſpeech on the 22d of January 
1770, which ſee in the ſecond volume of this 
work, he ſaid the loſs of Minorca was owing 
to the want of ſour battalions. ] 

— 

3 Mr. Fox laid the loſs of Minorca was 

een ** owing to the Dutch refuling the ſix thouland 
men he demanded, according to the treaty 
of 1674; for, had they been granted, ke 
could have relieved Minorca. There may 
be ſomething in this; but the Dutch were 
juſtifiable in their refuſal; for if they had 
complied, the French would have treated 
them as principals in the war, The great 
error was in the admiralty not ſending a 
larger fleet, and not ſending it ſooner, Mr. 

ad, Byng's only fault was acting with too much 

— prudence, owing to the ſmallneſs of his 
force. He was ſacrificed through the man- 
agement of Lord Hardwicke, to ſcreen Lord 
Anjon ; and lo determined were this party 
upon the meaſure, that when the court- 
martial upon Admiral Byng was ordered, in 
the month of February 1757, they contrived 
to have a certain Admiral at Portſmouth, 

upon whom they could rely, for Prefiden 
of the court-martaal ; bad not Lord Temple 
whq 
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who was firſt lord of the Admiralty, pre- ir. 
vented it, by placing Admiral Smith there, w_— 
a ſenior officer. It is an unfavourable feature 
in the charatter of George the Second, that 
he yielded to this manceuvre againſt the 
unfortunate Admiral ; and he was highly 
offended with Lord Temple for defeating it. 
Mr. Pitt ſaid afterwards in the Houſe of 
Commons, that more honour would have 
accrued to the King and nation from a par- 
don to the unhappy admiral, than from his 


execution, 


In order the more effectually to provide 
ſor the ſecurity of Hanover, early in the 
month of January 1756, a convention was Conven. 
made with the King of Pruſſia, the main Fat 
object of which was, to keeþ all foreign 
troops out of Germany; and Parliament 
voted 20,000l. to make good this treaty, 
Thus the treaty with Ruſſia was virtually 


renounced, 
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* 


CHAP, XIL 


Further Account of Leiceſter- Houſe-—T he twa 
Princeſſes of Brunſwick in England. —Obferu- 
tions. — Mn ſters reſolve to refign.—Duke of 
Devonſſure offers a Carte-blanche to Mr. Pitt.— 


Miniſters reſign. Neu Min mY appointed. — 
Pince's Houſehold. 


19 nation was highly incenſed by the 


loſſes of Minorca, of the fort of 
Oſwego in America, and ſome other defeats 
and miſcarriages. The appearance of the 


_ Heſſians and Hanoverians in England ſerved 


Leiceſter 
houſe - 


Party. 


but to increaſe the public indignation. A 
ſpirit of reſentment, and of deteſtation of 
the miniſters, pervaded every part of the 
kingdom, 


Beſides the frowning aſpect of public 
affairs, there was another of a private, but 
not leſs alarming nature to the miniſtry. 
This was the party at Leiceſter-houſe. The 
Prince's levees were crowded, Mr. Put, 
Lord Temple, and the Grenvilles, and many 


others, were frequently ſeen there. This 
gave 
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gave the Lord Chancellor (Hardwicke) and e NH: 


the Duke of Newcaflle much concern, 


Their wiſh now was to get poſſiſſion of the 


Prince. Accordingly, they adviſed the King 
toſend a meſſage to his Royal Highneſs, 
offering him a ſuite of apartments at St. 
James's and Kenfington palaces. Had this 
ſtep been taken in the year 1752, it might 
have been productive of the happieſt 
emancipation, It might have prevented 
thoſe errors of education, which the nation 


XIII, 


1756. 


9 
had afterwards fo much cauſe to lament, 


There would have been wiſdom in the 
meaſure at that time; and it muſt have ſuc- 
ceeded, But in 1756 it was too late. The 
elfects of Lord Bute's intimacy, confidence, 
and influence at Leiceſter-houſe were now 
become fixed: The bloſſom was off, and 
the fruit was fet, Upon the receipt of this 
meſſage Leiceſter-houſe was thrown into 
the deepeſt conſternation. The two Prin- 
ceſſes of Brunſwick, whom the King had 


Pri nceſſes 
of Brunk 


laſt year invited to Hanover, were now in ick. 


England, 


We are yet too near the time to relate 
with ſafety all the circumſtances of this 
extraordinary affair, 

There 
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ious. 


favourite meaſures of that King, or that 
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There is ſuch a delicacy prevails i in Eng 
land, greater than in {ome arbitrary monar. 
chies, concerning the conduct of the Royal 
Family, that truth of them is uſually ſup. 
prelled untill it is forgotten. The juſtice of 
hiſtory is thereby perverted; and the conſli. 
tution, in this important point, 1s literally 
and efhciently deſtroyed... The King of 
England is no more than the firſt magiſtrate, 
It 1s an office held in truſt, And although 
the maxim 1s, that he can do no wrong, 
which is founded upon the preſumption 
that every privy counſellor, according to 
the Act of Settlement, ſigns the advice he 
gives; yet this law is not always obſerved, 
and if it were, all important matters are 
tranſacted in the King's name, and he aſlents 
to them. In whole name then, are they to 
be ſcrutinized, examined, and canvaſlled ! 
The adviler is ſeldom known.—The nation 
has unqueſtionably as deep an intereſt 
the conduct of the Royal Family, as in the 
conduct of the miniſtry. Will any body 
now ſay, that the German meaſures in the 
reign of George the Second were not the 


they did not originate with him P If the free 


ſpirit of the coullitution was fairly recog 
nized 
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pized, it muſt appear that the conduct of Hf. 
the Royal Family is, in every part of it, a wo 
proper ſubjett for public diſquiſition. The 
people are intereſted in it; the welfare of 
the country is concerned in it. Even the 
female branches are called the children of 
the nation; and when they marry their 
portions are taken out of the public purſe. 
But lawyers ſay, the people can only know 
and ſpeak by their repreſentatives. If this 
legal opinion is well- founded, the liberty of 


55 

n the preſs, which Engliſhmen ſometimes 
0 eltcem, but often betray, is a mere ſhadow, 
c an 1gnw-fatuus, Certain it is, that time- 
, „ing judges and timid juries have made a 
re deeper inciſion in the liberties of England, 
ts than all the arms of all the Stuarts. Some 
oF years ago it was a notion in Welſtminſter- 
! WH hall, that no perſon out of Parliament had 
on WT a right to make obſervations upon the ſpeech 
in delivered by the King to his Parliament. 
ne WE But after a little reflection and examination 


dy WY this lau- notion was exploded ; It was inſup- 
he portable; it tended to eſlabliſh a privileged 
he vehicle of impolition upon the whole nation 
nat I than which nothing could be more unjuſt, 
ret WF nor more foreign to the great principle of the 
05. Yritilh conſtitution, I he people have a right 
to 
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to examine the condutt of every man in 4 
public ſituation; it will hardly be contended 
that they have no intereſt in that of the 
Royal Family, Therefore, in thoſe caſes, 
where the party is not only in the higheſt 
ſtate of elevation, but pofleſſes the greatelt 
extent of Power, does not the exerci/e of 
this right become molt eſſentially their con. 


cern ? To this delicacy, or ſomething worle, 


is to be aſcribed the general falſification of 
all modern hillory. If the reader will give 
himſelf the trouble to compare the anecdotes 
in this work with the hiſtories of the times, 
he will fee a manifeſt difference; and yet 
the writer declares that he has not inſerted 
a ſingle word which, in his judgement, 19 
not founded in the pureſt veracity, 


We will return to the fuct before us, All 
that can with prudence, or impunity, be 
added at preſent is, the Prince did not ac. 
cept the offer“. Upon which ſomething 
elle was talked of, But Lord Temple and 


A Princeſs of theHonſe of Saxe Gotha was in the contemplation 
of her in whom a deſire of ſuch affinity was not only probable but 
intereſting ; but the propoſal was inſtantly reprobated by a higher 
perſon, who, afier expreſſing himſelf in terms of aſperity, ſaid, 
« He knew enough of that family already,” M 

In 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 
Mr. Pitt © ſtood in the gap, and 8AVED 


'EICESTER-HOUSE,* 


The miniſters having ſailed in their deſign 
to divide Leiceſter-houſe, and being fright- 
ened at the ſtorm of public indignation, 
which was ready to burſt upon their heads, 
determined to relign. The Duke of New- 
caſtle applied to Mr, Pitt, IIis Grace 
aſſured him, the King was perfectly agreeable 
to take him into his ſervice, Mr. Pitt anl- 
wered him ſomewhat abruptly, that he would 
accept of no ſituation under his Grace; 
bis was on the goth of October 1736, 
The King then deſired the Duke of Devon- 
re to go to Mr, Pitt, who was at Hayes 
ln Kent, and oller him a carte-blanche, ex- 
ect as to Mr. J only, whom the King 


E vithed to keep in his ſervice, Mr, Pitt gave 
. politive refulal as to Mr, Fox, 
'g 


1d When Mr. Fox heard this, he immediately 
reigned : His reſignation threw the miniſtry 
io Into confuſion, and diſtreſſed the King ex 


© Theſe are the concliiding words of one of Lord T- 2 
ters, in which the particulars of this affair are ſtated, and 
hich may, in a future day, be publiſhed, to ſhew the gratitude 
certain people. | 


Vol. I. N | tremely, 
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on tremely. The Duke of Newcaſtle and the 
> relt of his Majeſty's ſervants reſigned allo, 
"ID At the earneſt requeſt of the King, the 
miaiſiry. Duke of Devon ſhire took the Duke of New. 
caſtles place at the Treaſury, and again 
waited on Mr. Pitt at Hayes, with a meſiage 
from his Majeſty, requeſting to know the 
terms upon which he would come into 
office. Mr. Pitt gave his arrangement, 
Himſelf to be ſec:tetary of ſtate; Lord 
Temple firſt lord of the admiralty; Mr. 
Legge chancellor of the exchequer; the 
great ſeal to be in commiſſion ; G. Grenville 
treaſurer of che navy; 7. Erenville a lord 
of the treaſury, &c. &c,—The whole were 
accepted. 


E While this change of miniſters was in 
agitation, the King gave orders for the 
return of the Hanoverians to Germany, 
It was the King's reſolution to aſſemble an 
army for the deſence of Hanover early in 
the [pring, and to give the command of it 
to the Duke of Cumberland, It was wi! 
this view the treaty with Helle had becu 
made, and that the Duke of Cumberland 
had formed the laſt miniſtry, as conſiſting of 
thole 


1 ———— . 
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thoſe perſons in whom his Royal Highneſs e“ 
thought he could belt confide; and es + 
was the reaſon the King with-d to keep Mr, 

Fox in place, becauſe he knew the Duke 

had a great partiality for him. But the tide 

of public odium having ſet ſo ſtrong againſt 

Mr. Fox and his coadjutors, the court were 
obliged to ſurrender, and to admit Mr. Pitt 

upon his on terms. The King, however, 
continued in his reſolution to purſue the 

plan he had formed ſor the protection of his 
German dominions; | 


On the 28th of November 1556, the | 
prince of IVales's houſehold being eſtabliſhed, 2 
he held his firſt levee at Savile-houſe “. 


The principal perſons of his Roval Highneſs's houſehold 

were : | 

Earl of Bute, groom of the ſtole, 

Karl of Run ingdon, maſter of the hore, 

Karl of Suſfex, Lord Down, and Lord Robert Bertie, with 
the Karls of Pembroke and Eufton, and Lord Digby, lords 
ot the Bedlchamber, 

Meſſrs, Sclhutz and Peachy, with hon. 8. Marſham, hon. G, 


Monſon, C. Ingrant, aud R. Nugent, grovins of the bed - 
eh unber. 


Lord Bathurlt, treaſurer, 
Ho, James Brudenell, privy purſe, 
$, Fanſhaw, cumptroller, 
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Mr. Pitt's firſt Adminiſtration. — Raiſes two thou. 
ſand Highlanders, —Goree taken. — Refuſes to 
ſupport the Duke of Cumberland. Command 
to reſign.— Preſented with the Freedom of ſeveral 


Cities and Corporations. —T he King's diſtreſſes, |] 
Mr. Pitt made Miniſter upon his own terms— Y 
The Correſpondence of the Admiralty given to. 
Mr. Put, u 
h 

CHAP. of the ſecond of December 17 56, Par- 
. | A 
3 liament met. The firſt meaſure of 
u. Pubs government, after ſending away the foreign f 


firſt en- troops, was the eſtabliſhment of a national 


niſtration. 


militia. 


| nz). On thefirſt of January 1757, orders were 
| Raiſes two , Z 
chouland Siven for railing two thouſand men in the 
laden. Highlands of Scotland for the Britiſh ſervice 
in America. This meaſure reflected the 
greateſt honour upon Mr. Pitts wiſdom and 
penetration; and whether he adopted it from 


| the paper, which the reader will find in the 


note, or whether it originated with himſel!, MW 
| 14 
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it equally ſhewed the ſuperiority of his mind f 


toall vulgar and local A He ſent 


a ſqua- 


The following plan for carrying on the war was ſubmitted 
to his Royal Highneis the Duke of Cumberland, in May 1756, 
and was by his Royal Highneſs's command delivered to Mr, Pitt, 
by the Earl of Albermarie in December 1756 :— 


« France conſtantly keeping numerous armies in pay, is always 
prepared for war, Wars of a ſhort duration, for the moſt part, 
have proved advantageous to that kingdom; but wars of a long 
continuance very detriment ] and ruinous to the people. If the 
preſent war is well conducted, before the next year ends that 
nation will be filled with complaints of loſſes, and his Majeſty's 
ſubjects joy ful for the ſucceſſes againſt their enemigs, 
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« The land forces in Great Britain and Ireland may be put on 
a better elabliſhment, by raiſing more infantry. Two thouſand 
horſe of all denominations are lufficient for the ſervice of Great 
Britain, and one thouſand dragoons for Ireland, The troopers 
and dragoons reduced will form ſeveral companies of grenadiers, 


— 
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% The Britiſh regiments of foot would appear nobly if they 
eontained twelve companies in each, two of them grenadiers, 


« Improvement in agriculture, fiſheries, multiplying and 
enlarging manufactures, the increaſe of buildings, &c. give ſo 


e much employment, that workmen are wanted in moſt parts of 

1e England. 

ce « Therefore, it is expotient to procure out of Germany ſome 

* regiments for the ſervice of America, and reward them with lands 2 
f at the concluſion of the war. 

q | 

* « Two regiments, a thouſand men in a corps, may be raiſed in 


the north of Scotland for the ſaid ſervice, and on the Same terms, 


lie No men on this i/land are better qualified for the American war 
If Wan the Scegs Highlangers, 
My 


L 
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a ſquadron to the Eaſt Indies, under admiral 


k—— Stevens, and another 10 the Weſt Indies 


WEE 


& Certainly the Scots regiments in the Dutch ſervice ouglt 
immedd ately to be recalled. Better it will be for them to ſerve 
their own country than to periſh in ſickly garriſons, 


« In the north of Ireland two thouſand brave Proteſtants, q 
more if nece.:ary, might be r:iſed with celerity and facility, v; en 
the promiſe of having lands aiigned to them when the war is 
finiſhed, | | 


« It. ouvht not to be ſuppoſed that the French really intend to 
invade Great Briten or Ireland ; the difliculties and dangers which 
mult attend the enterpriſe, are more than enough to deter them: 
Ne. ertheleſs tle report of an invalion made tuch an impreflion on 
the minus of lone men in power, or they would have it fo believed, 
that thi + wile rum our, or ſeint, occaſioned the lofs of M norca, and 
the aeg].ct ot ſcuding lo many th ps as were necellaiy in the Wel 
Indies, | | 


& The naval forces of Great Britain being more than twice as 
ſtrong as ihe Freuch aud this Kingdom iv well provided with 
conv: niences for coultructing ſh ps of war, that tree may he 
buli hers us ſcon as one in Fra ce; the Britiſh crui ers amd. quad. 
rons may always excced the Freuch by a third in all parts, which 
mull gate fs (hier CO. mere to a lligh degree, ruin thier fithcricy 
and ſtarve tac iunha nuns n the French ſugar colon es. Ihe 
continuuig three or four years, France mult inevitably be greatly 


diſtrene; her merchams bankrupted, and her manutactures 
brought o ruin; others obliged to ſeek their food in forr'y! 
countri-s; whereas in England the manufactures, more eſp*caly 
the woollen, fell at lugher rates when at war with France, than 
times of peace, 


When 
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under admiral Cotes. He ſen a (mal! fleet to 
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the coaſt of Africa, which took the iſland of Ty 


Goree from the French, and with it a valu— 
able branch of commerce was abtained. 
This was the firſt ſucceſsful meaſur of the 
war. The nation having been accuſlomed 
to diſaſter and diſappointment, this conqueſt 
operated greatly to the advantage of Mr, 
Pitt's character. (See Appendix A.) His 


r ſolution was to employ the whole of tle. 


Britiſh fleet. . 


The debates m Parliament were few and 
inconſiderable this ſeſſion. Although Mr. 


« When the French perceive this nation takes proper means 
for maintaining a war, and that their ſecret friends are deprived 
of direfling and adminiflering the affairs of this government “, 
they will ute every artifice and device that fraud and cunning can 


fuggeſt, to make an inſidious prace; but it is ear','\tly recom- 


mended, that the war may endure until the enemy is entirely ſub- 
dued in America, and ſo totally diſabled as not to become trou- 
bleſome to this kingdom in future times.“ 


Note, by the author of the preceding: 


When his Royal Highneſs formed the adminiſtration, of which Mr. 


Fox had the lead, the French perceived this influence of heir ſecret friends 
fomewhat abridged z and although they (till had a ſhare of power, yet 
they were obliged to act very cautiouſly, Upon the adminiſtration being 
put into the hands of Mr. Pi, theſe ſecr:t friends were wholly excluded 
from che cabinet. While he guided, Great Britain wa: $1 ker own hands, 
When in the next reign peace was reſolved upon, thoſe ſecret friends came 
forward age in to conduct the negotiation, Then Mr. Pitt was forced out 
of adminiſtration, He then felt the ſecret influence of the cl »fet. Our 
allies were deſerted, and peace was made with the enemies of the nation, 
who were the friends of teſe ſecret ſriends, 
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refuſes to 
ſupport 
the D. of 
Cumber- 


land, 
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Pitt delivered a meſſage from the King, re. 
queſting a ſum of money for the ſupport of 
the army that was forming in Germany, he 
did not ſupport the motion. 


The late cabinet ſaw that the King was 
very far from being reconciled to Mr. Pitt, 
They employed every ſecret whiſperer to 
widen the breach, and filled every private 
channel to the Royal ear with inſinuations 
againſt him. An enquiry was inſtituted into 
the cauſes of the loſs of Minorca, . which, if 
pofſible, increaſed their diſapprobation. But 
the circumſtance which offended his Majeſty 
moſt was, Mr. Piit's refuſal to ſupport the 
army in Germany; in which refuſal he was 
joined by Mr. Legge. The Duke was pre- 
paring to ſet out for Germany, and the 


Royal requeſt, at firſt, was to have an imme- 


diate ſupply of money, without waiting for 
the approbation of Parliament. The King 


and Duke, finding the new miniſters hoſtile 


to their plan of German meaſures, deter- 
mined to remove them. - The Duke declared 
he would not go to Germany unleſs Mr. 
Pitt was removed. On the 5th of April 
1757, the King commanded Mr, Pitt to 
reſign; and on the gth the Duke ſet out for 

f | de 
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Germany. Lord Temple was alſo turned ©H4 
out, and Lord Hinchelſea put at the head of vo 
the admiralty; Mr. Legge was turned out, Ih 

and Lord Mansfie/d was appointed to ſucceed changed. 

him; no ſucceſſor was appointed to Mr. Pitt; 


Lord Holderneſſe, the other ſecretary of 
ſtate, executed the duties of both offices; 


This change of the miniſtry operated like 
a convulſion on the nation. The people 
ö were exaſperated beyond meaſure at the diſ- 
miſſions of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, whom 
t they now joined together, and denominat- 
ed the political ſaviours of their country. 
e Theſe diſmiſſions were univerſally aſcribed 
$ to the ſecret influenc2 which it was believed 
- the late miniſters {ill poſſeſſed in the King's 
e cloſet, | 


Ir It was judged unconſtitutional to addreſs 
the throne upon theſe changes; therefore 
another method was adopted to convince 
the King of the ſentiments of the nation. 
This was, to ſend addreſſes of thanks to the 
diſmiſſed patriots, expreſſing the higheſt ap- ,, ... 
probation of their conduct, with preſents of 14 Mr: 


| Legge pre- 
the freedom of moſt of the principal cor- dhe fs. 


the frece 
dom of ſe- 


porations, in gold and other boxes of great ved, 
value 
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CHAP, f ark 
Kid. value and curious wo:kmanſhip. | See Ap. 


pe 


1757+ o 
* 


This inteſtine commotion alarmed the 

court exceedingly. They ſaw the danger 

of permi ting the ſerment to increaſe. The 

Duke of Nerocaſtle, though at this time not 

in office, was the brit perſon who went ty 

\ the King, and adviied his Majelly to recall 

dig Mr, Pitt. The monarch wept; he com. 

plained of all his ſervants. He thought 

none of them had atted with fidelity toward; 

him ſince the time of Sir R. Walbole, At 

length he conſented to give the Duke of 

Newcaſile full power to negotiate with Mr. 

Piit and all his friends. The Duke of cw. 

caſtle law Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple pri- 

vately; for although the ſtream of popule- 

rity ran in favour of Mr. Pit and Mr. Legge, 

yet in all meaſures of conſequence Mr, Pt 

3 ſolely confided in Lord Temple. The Duke 

_ informed Nr. Pitt that he was commiſſioned 

his own by the King to agree to Mr. Pitt's terms, 
and he hoped and truſted that ſuch conde- 

ſcenſion in his Majeſty would mcet with the 

moſt favourable interpretation. Mr. Pat's 

reply was full of reſpect and humility to the 

King. The Duke then ſaid, that it was hi 


'Majelly' 5 


i 
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Majeſty s wiſh to form an healing adminiſ- en 1 
tration, and he leſt it entirely to Mr. Pitt, oY ; 
1757 F 

to ſettle every arrangement in his own | 


f manner. | ' 
r | 
e Mr. Pitt's firſt propoſition was the exclu- 
ö fon of Lord 4% from the cabinet. The 


9 Duke of Newca//le pleaded earneſtly to have 
l Lord Huirdwicke in the cabinet. He ſaid it 
* was the King's requeſt. Mr. Pit conſented, * F 
It on condition that Sir Robert Henley had the 1 
WI creat ſeal: This ſtipulation had been deſired = 
. by Leiceſter-houſe. Lord Jene to be pri- { 
ff vy ſeal; himſelf ſecretary of ſtate, as before. ; 
. The Duke of Nerocaſile offered Lord Temple ] 
„me treaſury. Mr. Pitt interfered, and ſaid, 
1 * That could not be; his Grace mult go 


[ 
* 
** "HI I 18 n Fr 


to there himſelf ®, But if at any time hereafter 

5 : he i 
tt | s 

(y There were two reaſons for this: The firſt was, the Houſe 

< of Commons had been choien by Mr. Pelham; at whoſe death 

| his pocket liſt (as it is called) was given to the Duke of Nexwcafle; 

oy and this circumſtance made another ſtipulation in the arrangement, 

e. which was, that the Duke ſhould rransfer his majority io Mr. 


Pitt. Mr. Pitt himſelf deſcribed this fact on a ſublequen: occa- 
ſion, in theſe words; *I borrowed the Duke of Newcaſtle's 
majority to carry on the public bulineſs.”—lt is ſimilar to tranʒ- 
fering Stock, or any other funded property. 

The other was—Lord Temple would have had his brother, Mr. | 
George Grenville, for his chancellor of the exchequer; and in | 
that caſe, what could have been done with Mr. Legge?—The | 

public 
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0 (XV, he ſhould think proper to retire, Lord Tey, 
pie ſhould ſucceed him.“ Having gone on 
ſome time, in making arrangements, the 
Duke ſaid, What ſhall we do with Mr, Fox? 
Mr, Pitt replied, © He may have the pay. 
office.”—'This was a triumph to Mr, P:it— 
to put Mr. Fox beloro him, and into the 
office he had left, Lord Anſon was pro- 
poſed for the admiralty, Mr, Pitt declared 
that Lord Anſon ſhould never have the cor. 
reſpondence. The Duke replied, that would 
be ſuch an alteration in the uſual buſineſs of 
the board, as could not be ſettled without his 
Majeſty's conſent. Here the conference 
broke off. Mr. Pi had an audience ol the 
King. He laid before his Majeſty the diffe- 
rence between the Duke of Newca/lle and 
himſelf concerning the admiralty. The 
King conlentedthat the correſpondence witl 
the naval officers, uſually in the board of 

admiralty, ſhould be given to Mr. Put | ſce 
Appendix C.], and that the board ſhould 
only ſign the dif patches, without being privy 


1757» 


Ori 


thi 
th 
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th 
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public would not at that time have approved of any other perfor 
in that ſituation. Mr. Pitt alſo knew that there had been a pri- 
vate underſtanding between the Duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. 
Legge for ſome time paſt, 


10 
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ſoken, which Lord Nugent repeated in the 
Houſe of Commons, in the year 1784: Mr. 
Pitt ſad “ Sire, give me your confidence, 
and I will deſerve it.” The King replied, 
without heſitation, * Deſerve my confidence 
and you ſhall have it,” Lord Nugent added, 
That Mr. Pitt at laſt won ſo upon the 
King, that he was able to turn his very par- 
tialities in favour of Germany to the benefit 
of his country.” Lord Auen took the ad- 
miralty under Mr. Pitts limitation; and 
Mr. Fox took the pay- office. Mr. Legge 
had the exchequer. All the arrangements 
being ſettled, the parties all kiſled hands in 
| WE July 1757; and the nation was thereby re- 
tored to tranquillity and ſatisfaction. 


* The rule, or cuſtom, is, the ſecretary of flate ſends all the 
erb ers reſpecting the nav, which have been agreed to in the cabi- 
net, to the admiralty, and the ſecretary to the board writes thoſe 
orders again, in the form of inſtructions, from the admiralty to 
the admiral or captain of the fleet, expedition, &c. for whom 
they are deſigned; which inſtructions -rft be ſigned by three of 
the board, But during Mr. Pitt's allminiſtration, he wrote the 
inſtructions himſelf, and fent them to their Lordſnips to be ſigned; 
always ordering his ſecretary to put a ſheet of white paper over 
the writing, Thus they were kept in pcit.ct ignorance of what 


icy ſigned ; and the ſecretary and clerks of the board were all iu 
we ſane [tate of excluficn. 


CHAP, 


to their contents ®, It was at this audience © 
that the following remarkable words were . 
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EH AP XV. 

Failure of the Date of Cumberland Expedition 

again Rochefort. Direſes of the King of 

Pruſfſa.-— Hanover plundered. — Mr. Pitt's tuo 

Prepoſit:ons, one to ſend a Fleet into the Baltic, 

te other to cede Gibraltar to Spain.— Anecdote of 

the Treaty of Peace made in 1783.—Effett of 

Mr. Pitts firſt Adminiſtration. —Miſcarriage of 

the Expedition againſt Louiſbourg.— Union of 

Ruſſia, Sweden, and Denmark, for the neutralih 

of the Baliic.—Taking of the Dutch Ships. Mr. 

- Pitt oppoſes the Propoſilion of ſending the Britii 

Fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Cumberland; 

CHAP. THE Duke of Cumberland failed on the 

* continent. His Royal Highnels attri- 

rue ot buted his failure to the want of Britiſh troops 

-theD. of and money. His army was not only inte. 
land, 


rior to the enemy in number, but conſiſted 
entirely of Germans. The French purſued 
him almoſt to the ſea- coaſt. The King of 
Denmark commiſerated his ſituation, and 
under that monarch's mediation a conven- 
tion was ſigned in the month of September 
1757, between the Duke, and Marſhal 


Richelieu, the French general, by which the 
| allied 


* 
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allied army were to retire to their reſpective , 


countries, ; 8 


The King of Pruſſia was driven out of 
Bohemia this ſummer, and an account ar- 
rived of the ſullocauon at Calcutta. 


Under all theſe diſcouraging circumſtances 
Mr. Pitt had to commence his new admmi— 


an iS 
/ ſtrwion. His firſt meaſure was an attempt Frvediti- 
" make a deſcent upon the coaſt of France. ion 


His view in this wes, to oblige the French 
to recall their troops from Hanover to pro- 
ect their own kingdom. A fleet and an 
4; WM army were aſſembled. The deſtination was 

kept a profound ſeer t. Sir Edward Hawke 
1c vas commander of the fleet, and Mr. Pitt 
1- Wl correſpond-2d with him. It is not a little 
vs Wl remarkable, that when Mr. Pt ordered the 
e let to be equipped, and appointed the pe- 
riod for its being at the place of rendezvous, 
Lord Anſon ſaid it was impollible to comply 
vith the order; the ſhips could not be got 
ready in the time limited; and he wanted 
toknow where they were going, in order to 
victual them accordingly. Mr. Pati replied 
that if the {hips were not ready at the time 
required, he would lay the matter before 

| the 
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CHAP. the King, and impeach his Lordſhip in the 


. Houſe of Commons. This ſpirited menace 
produced the men of war and tranſports all 
ready, in perfect compliance with the order, 
They ſailed on the 8th of September 175), 
from Spithead. The force was conſider. 
able; and, had it ſucceeded, muſt have made 
a deep impreſſion. After lying ſome time 

before Rochefort, the fleet returned. The 
cauſe of the miſcarriage was not preciſely 
aſcertained. Mr, Pitt aſcribed it to the in. 
activity of Sir John Mordaunt, who had 
the command of the troops. The friends 
of that officer aſcribed it to the plan, which, 
in deriſion, nd called one of Mr. Pitt's 


d * 


The diſtreſſes of the King of Pruſſia daily 


increaſed. The Ruſſians quickened their 
march againſt him. His territories were in- 
vaded on every ſide: and the French were 

— 2 plundering Hanover. In this ſituation of 
affairs, the mmiſter framed two propoſitions: 
Onr.to The firſt was, to ſend a fleet into the Baltic, 
to the Bal as early in the ſpring of 1758 as the ſeaſon 
would permit, to overawe the Swedes and 
Ruſſians, particularly the latter, and to ſup- 


port the King of Pruſſia The moſt formi- 


Gable 
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dable powers againſt the King of Pruſſia 


he was able to defend himſelf; but Ruſſia 
being a naval as well as military power, he 
could not oppoſe her with equal facility. 
Her veſſels carried proviſions, military ſtores, 
and reinforcements to her armies in Pome- 
rania and Pruſha; and thereby ſupported 
their operations with the moſt eſſential aſ- 
ſiltance. An alliance between the two Im- 
perial courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh is 


King of Pruſſia is a barrier between them; 
but if either of them ſhould be able to an- 
rex the Pruſſian power to her own, the in- 
dependence of the other ſtates would be in 
a critical ſituation. Upon this ground the 
propoſition of ſending a Britiſh Fleet into 
the Baltic was made to the court of Copen- 
agen, who at firſt ſeemed to approve of it. 


adrid. The ſovereignty of the Mediterra- 

can being loſt to Great Britain with the 
land of Minorca, our ſhips having no port 
n that ſea wherein they could lie or refit, it 
as become almoſt impoſlible to keep any 


p- 
ni. et there, and abſolutely impracticable, in 
ble 


Vor. I. 8 time 


were Auſtria and Ruſſia. Againſt Auſtria © 
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dangerous to the liberties of Europe. The 


The other propoſition was to the court of The other 


to cede 
Gibraltar 
to Spain. 
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„.f time of war with the Houſe of Bourbon, 10 
25, carry on any conliderable trade to the Le. 
5 vant. For theſe reaſons Gibraltar vas be. 
come of leſs importance to this country than 
formerly ; while the expence to maintain and 
defend it, in caſe of war, muſt be increaſed, 
therefore the propoſition was, to cede Cibral. 
tar to Shain, if the court of Madrid would un. 
dertake todetachFrance from the waragain MW; 
Pruſſia and Hanover, The fact is important, , 
and may ſurpriſe thoſe who never heard it, MI. 
But it is to be found in a diſpatch to Sir Ben, ai 
_ Beene, who at that time was the Britiſh an- 
. baſſador at Madrid; and to Gibraltar was WM, 
added the Britiſh ſettlements on Honduras Nea 
and the Muſquito ſhore. Mr. Pitt was not Neo 
partial to Gibraltar. He would have ceded Har 
it to Spain in 1761, if he could thereby hae Pa 
diſſolved the Bourbon family compact. ine 
— the negotiations for peace, in 1783, the Sp. pi 
*f 1733. niſh miniſter at London for ſome time in-W;;, 
ſiſted on the ceſſion of Gibraltar; but ha- der 
ing no equivalent to give, the Earl of Sec 
burne (ſince Marquis of Lanjdown firmly 
refuſed it, and the whole negotiation for 
peace was on the point ol breaking off en. 
tirely, when the Spaniſh miniſter receivel 
jaſtructions from his court to give up tit 
: 7 point 
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point. Every reader will make his own CHAP. 
comments on theſe facts. The objects in- 
tended to have been gained by the propoſed IN 
celion, were, in their day, of the firſt im- 
portance, | See Appendix S.) 


The effets of Mr. Pitt's ſhort, or firſt, M 
adminiſtration ſoon began to appear; and mn 
to confirm and increaſe that confidence, 
which the nation had repoſed in his wiſdom + 
and integrity. Admiral Cotes, whom he had 
diſpatched to the Weſt Indies, had recovered 
.de honour of the Britiſh flag; and the Eaſt 
a India Company felt themſelves perfectly 
ras WMealy in the reinforcements ſent under the 
not command of admiral Stevens, who at the 
led ame time time had been diſpatched to the 
ave Eaſt Indies. Nor were the effects of his be- 
ing removed from adminiſtration leſs con- 
ſpicuous; for he had alſo, during the ſhort 
time he was in office, ordered, and to a conſi- 
derable degree prepared, a third fleet, which 
hedeſigned for North America, the command 
of which he propoſed for admiral Hawke; 
which fleet was intended to co-operate with 
he army aſſembled at New York, under 
ord Loudon, in an attack on Louiſbourg. 
ut his ſucceſſors had not his activity; they 
8 2 changed 
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CH? changed the command of the fleet to admi. 

8 ral Holbourne, nor did the fleet ſail from 

England until ſome months after the proper 

time; and inſtead of joining the army at 

New York, Lord Loudon was waiting at 

Halifax when admiral Holbourne appeared 
Miſcarri- On the American coaſt, The conſequence 


age of the 


exp" Of this delay was, the expedition was ren. 


Leubous dered abortive, The French at Louiſbourg Wl * 
were prepared to receive them; upon which Ml / 
the army returned to New York, and the! 
fleet was diſperſed in a ſtorm. Had this i t 
expedition proceeded upon the plan it was d 
originally formed, according to the time lf a 
preſcribed, and under the olficers firſt named e 
there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe the n 
war in North America would have been of Wh li 
ſhort duration; at moſt, it could have laſted Ml th 
but one campaign more; becauſe the French WW 1: 
could not have reinforced Quebec, and Ca- all 
nada would therefore have fallen a much Neo 
eaſier conquelt than it afterwards proved, Neo 

And to this conſideration may be added, thi 

| that great part of that force, which was e 

afterwards employed againſt Canada, would Heel 

in ſuch a caſe, have been employed 0%. Mo! 
where, It is impoſſible to ſtate the extent {ia 


of the misfortunes which this abortive expe- Nor 
dition 
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dition brought after it, or the extent of the © 1 A Pt 
advantages which might have flowed from it, > 
had the plan been carried into execution by 

the perſon who formed it. 


Before the concluſion of 1757, the un- 
{ound and unwile politics of 1755 and 1756 
appeared in a new and unexpected manner, 
ge convention with Pruſſia, made in 1756, 
i Wl (or the keeping all foreign troops out of the 
e /npere [ſee Appendix E. J, deſtroyed tlie 
s WM treaty with Ruſſia, made in 1755, for the 
s WE defence of Hanover, becauſe the Ruſfans 
ce lf are ſorergn troops. After this example the 
d WM court of Copenhagen acted. The Daniſh 
ic WM miniſter communicated the Britiſh propo— 
of Wl ſition of ſending a fleet into the Baltic, to 
1 che courts of Stockholm and Peterſburgh, 

ch The laſt court reſented it highly, becauſe her 
alliance with'the court of Vienna was then 
ch concluded. And though ſhe did not wiſh to 
d. WW commence a war with England, yet ſooner 
d, han break her faith withthe Empreſs Queen, 
he would have done it, She therefore ſug- 
11d {geſted an expedzent, which was an imitation 
. Hof the conduct of the Britiſh court, who 
ent lad firſt made a ſubſidiary treaty with her 
pe- lor troops, and afterwards rendered it inef- 
ion 8 3 fectual 
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LY AF: ſectual by a convention with Pruſſia, fo 56 


1787. 


all foreign troops out of the Empire, She 
propoſed to Sweden and Denmark a mar- 
time treaty of alliance—to keep all foreign 


ton of ſhips out of the .. being un. 


Gals & 


Denmark) 


der the influence of French counſels, entere( 
into it immediately, and Denmark not chul. 
ing to incur the enmity of two ſuch power: 
ful neighbours, and being perhaps more 
under the influence of Ruſlia than Great 
Britain, became a party to the treaty like. 
wiſe, 


Thus the Britiſh fleet was excluded the 
Baltic, whatever the Pruſſian treaties may 
pretend (which may be ſeen in the Appen- 
dix E.). The miniſter could not ſend a 


fleet into that ſea unleſs he made war upon 


| thoſe three powers: And unleſs he ſent a 


very powerful fleet, no effectual ſervice could 
be expected; and if he did, the force againſt 
France muſt have been ſo eſſentially weak- 
ened by it, as to give the French a conſider- 
able ſuperiority in the Channel, and in the 
Atlantic, One ſact only need be mentioned, 
that as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted the 
ports in the Baltic to be open, a fleet ol 


twenty Ruſſian and ten Swediſh ſhips of 
ne 
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ine appeared in the Baltic, to preſerve the ©, Ar. 


neutrality of that ſea, — 


The French miniſter was ſo ſenſible of the 
ſources of the Baltic for the ſupply of his 
navy, that he bribed the Dutch to become 
the carriers of his Baltic naval ſtores, But 
Mr. Pitt ordered the Dutch veſſels, when- 
ever laden with naval and military ſtores, to ® 
be conltantly taken; which judicious and 
ſpirited reſolution contributed greatly to 
the ſucceſſes of his adminiſtration *. 


Mr. 


When Mr. Pitt found the Dutch heartily inclined to aſſiſt the 
French with naval ſtores, he reſolved to make them as h antily 
tired of doing it; for, without any ceremony, he gave orders 
that all Dutch ſhips with cargoes on board for the uſe of France, 
ſhould be conſidered as the ſhips of enemies, not of neutrals. 
His orders were not without effect, and in conſequence of the 
captures that enſued, the loudeſt clamours were raiſed in Holland 
againſt the Engliſh, The general cry there was for war. A 
Memorial was preſented to the States General in 1958, in the 
names of 269 of the principal Dutch merchants, who ſubſcribed 
it; they complained that trade and navigation, the very ſinews of 
the Republic, were in danger ; that the Dutch flag was diſregarded 
by the Engliſh; who had already taken 240 of their ſhi,s. They 
called upon the States General for the protection of their property. 
Nay, they offered to contribute each his contingent, and to arm, 
at their own charge, for the ſupport and protection of their navi- 
gation, The Memorial concluded with this remarkable para. 
graph: 

« 'The petitioners flatter themſelves that the toils and the riſks 
K Which their effects are expoſed on the ſeas will have their proper 

. $ 4 influence 
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Mr. Pit laboured under many diſadyan. 
tages at the time of his reſtoration to the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate; his former plan; 
had either been defeated, or rendered ue. 
leſs; and he was obliged to make great {a 
crifices, to correct the errors of others, be. 
fore he could carry his future plans into 
execution. Nothing but the magnanimiy 
of his ſpirit prevented the ſame interſerence, 


influence on the general body of the State ; ſince the traders of 
this country, finding thenilelves left to the diſcretion of a part ef 
that nation with whom the State js moſt intimately connected, vill 
be forced to abandon it, to their great regret, and ſeek fhelter and 
protection elſewhere; which will give a mortal blow to the prin. 
cipal menibers of the State 

1 he Duich, no doubt, muſt have b en very ſeverely handled, 
when they fo far treſpaſſed upon their love of money as to offer 19 
diſburſe and arm at their own charge, for the ſecurity of naviyation; 
but what muſt we think of the provocation given by the Britin 
miniſter, when we find the Dutch merchants ready to abandon 
their country, and become voluntary exiles in a foreign land! 

The neutrality of the Dutch did not procure reſpect for ther 
Poris in America, as appears by a letter from St. Euſtatia, pub, 
lithed in the Amſterdam Gazette, April 9, 1958 3 wherein the 
writer declares, “U hat the depredations of the Engliſh are car- 
ried to the utmo:'t height, and that the trade of St. Kultatia is at 
an end; the harbour being moe clotely blocked up than that of 
any enemy—that every veflel is ſtopped, carried off, and confis- 
eated ; that jealouly is the motive of.the Eng'iſh, conveniency 
their right, and greedincſs their law; that the Engliſh had gone 
lo tar as to confiſcate Dutch ſhips, merely for having entered 
French harbours, al.edging that as they paid the uſual charges 
and cuſtoms in thole harbours, they thereby became French 
property, &c. 


F which 
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which had chilled the execution of his for- 
mer meaſures, from extending its blighting 
influence over his future deſigns. When 
the fleet returned from Rocnetort, a puerile 
ſcheme was propoſed by thoſe whoſe impo- 
itie mealures had given birth to the Baltic 
alliance againſt us, to ſend the fleet to the 
alliſtance of the Duke of Cumberland; who 
was flying before the French in Hand ver. 
Mr. Pitt alone reſiſted the propoſal; upon 
which the Duke of Newcaſtle and Lord 
Hardwicke, who had prelſed it, gave it up. 
Mr. Pitt had not a thorough confidence in 


always allign his reaſons for his opinion. 
On this occaſion he only ſaid, that the aſliſt- 


been fruſtrated; and therefore the ſcene; as 


Mr. Pitt. 
oppoſes 
dinge 
flect co the 
allillance 


of the 
Duke. 


his coadjutors, and therefore he did not 


ance of a naval armament in the north had 


well as the inſtrument of war, muſt be 


changed, belore any hopes of ſuccels could 
be entertained; but if a contrary opinion 
| WI prevailed, he would lay the ſeals at his Ma- 
© WM jelly's feet, and retire from his ſituation.— 
The cabinet miniſters from this time religned 


y 1 ; ; : 

their judgment; in which they were influ- 
enced by two motives; one was, a dread of 
$ . * 0 TH” . . * 
] lis ſuperior abilities, which threw their mi- 


nor talents into ſhade; the other was, an 
| expecta- 


—— 2 ef EB £S 
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en P. expectation that, by permitting him to in. 
— dulge in the exerciſe of his own opinions, 


1757. 


he would precipitate his own excluſion from 
power, by drawing upon himlelf ſome capi. 
tal diſgrace; which they were confident 
would at the ſame time reſtore to them the 
adminiſtration of government“. 


The Duke of Cumberland returned to 
England, and finding that his conduct had 
met with the diſapprobation of .the King, 
who diſavowed the convention of Cloſter. 
Seven, he inſtantly reſigned all his military 
employments, and retired to Windlor, 


® At this period, and for ſeveral months paſt, there had iſſued 
from the preſs a torrent of papers and pamphlets againſt Mr. Pitt, 
condemning his plans, his meaſures, his principles, his politics, 
and even reviling his perſon, in which the King himſelf was not 
ſpared, for having taken him into his ſervice, and for not diſmiſſing 
him—all which were permitted to die unnoticed ; he felt not the 
leaſt ſmart from any of them. One day when Mr. Grenville 
mentioned ſome of them to him, he ſmiled, and only ſaid, Tho 


preſs is lila tbe air, a cbarter'd libertine®, 
. 1 


® phakeſpeare—Kepry V. 


7 
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C HAP. XVI. 
Ne Battle of Roſbach, and its conſequences. —Sud- 


den prorogation of Parliament. Union of the 


King and Mr. Pitt. The King of Pruſſia's re- 


commendation.— Hanoverians reſume tlieir arms 


under Duke Ferdinand. —Obfervations on the Ger- 


man War, 


LTHOUGH the operations of the war 


are foreign to this work; yet thoſe www 


events from which important circumſtances 
have ariſen, and which have either been miſ- 
repreſented by other writers, or been entirely 
omitted, it is neceſſary to mention. Of this 
nature was the King of Pruſſia's great vic- 
tory at Roſbach over the French and Ger- 


CHAP, 
X 


1737» 


Battle of 
Roſbach 
and itscone 


ſequences, 


mans, on the 5th of November 1757. No 


event during the war was attended with ſuch 
intereſting conſequences. This victory may 
be ſaid to have changed the ſcene, the plan, 


and the principle of the war. Beſides the 
emancipation which it immediately gave. to 
the King of Pruſſia, its effects were no leſs 
inſtantaneous and powerful on the councils 
of Great Britain. The Britiſh miniſter poſ- 
eſſed an underſtanding to diſtinguiſh, and a 

genius 
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% genus to ſeize, a fortunate cireumſtance, 


BY and to improve it to the utmoſt advantage, 
Parliament had been appointed to meet on 
the 15th of November. Intelligence of thi; 
vin arrived at St. James's on the gth in 
the morning. The moment the diſpatches 
were read, the miniſter reſolved to prorogue 
the Parliament for a fortnight, notwnhk{tand. 

: ing every preparation had been made for 
opening the ſeſſion on the fifteenth. The 
reaſon of this ſudden prorogation was, to 
give time- to concert a new plan of opera- 
tions, and to write another ipeech for the 
King. Undoubtedly the ſpecch that had 
been deſi gned would not apply to this great 

| and unexpected change of -affairs.—Whe- 
| ther there was any precedent for this extra- 
ordinary ſtep, vas not in the contemplation 
of the miniſter. In taking a reſolution that 
involved concerns of the greateſt magnitude, 
he was not to be influenced by precedents. 
Forty thouſand Hanoverians, who had 
laid down their arms, but not ſurrendered 
them, compoſed ſuch an engine of power 
and ſtrength, as might, if employed againſ 
France, not for Hanover; or to ſpeak in 
more direct terms, if ordered to act en- 


— — ͥ́ — — ow OS 2 —* _ - 
* 


five inficad of defenſively, might divide her 


| 
| 
| 
| 
, power, 
| 
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oer, and thereby facilitate the conqueſt . 


of her poſleſſions in America, Africa and * 
ah E 


x * - 

George the Second, though not poſſeſſed _.. ; 
of brilliant talents, yet, to a ſtrong firm. e!s i 
of mind, he added a long experience of 1 
men and public affairs, with a ſufficient 
ſhare of penetration to diſtinguiſh, even in 


his preſent ſhort acquaintance with Mr. d Naas 


and Mr. 


Pitt, and particularly by his inſtant reſolu- Pi 
tion of proroguing the Parliament, that he 
was a bold and intelligent miniſter ; qualities 
which were perfectly agreeable to the King, 
becauſe the want of perſonal courage was 
not amongſt his defetts. The King himſelf 
firſt ſuggeſted to his miniſter the reſumption 
of his Hanoverian troops. It was the very 
meaſure which Mr. Pitt had reſolved to 
propoſe, when he adviſed the prorogation 
of Parliament; and it was only by accident 
or chance that the propoſition came firſt 
from the King. The King and his miniſter 
therefore, were in perfect unilon upon the \ 


4 
lirſt mention of this important ſubject. 1 
From this moment the King gave his conli- 1 
denco to Mr, Pitt, and the latier, upon dil- 1 


covering the whole of che King's views, ſaw 
he 
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CHAP. he could make them ſecondary and ſubſer. 
— vient to the intereſts of Great Britain, 
17670 | 
Ee | During the remainder of the reign, they 

acted together under the influence of the 
ſame congeniality of ſentiment, and thereby 
naturally fell into a perfect union and cordi- 
ality of opinion upon all public meaſures, 

TheKing Immediately after the battle of Roſbach, 

recomn-..n the King of Pruſſia wrote a letter to the 
King of England, in which he ſtrongly re- 
commended the reſumption of the allied 
army, and Duke Ferdinand of Brunſwick 
to the command of it; and he accompanied 
this letter with a plan of operations, in 
which he propoſed to act in concert with the | 
Duke. Independent of the policy of the 
meaſure, there were not wanting very fair 
and honourable means to ſupport it. The 
French troops had repeatedly broken ſeve- 
ral articles of the convention, and had, in 
general, from the time they entered the 
Electorate, conducted themſelves in a man- 
ner more like a banditti of barbarians, than 
an army of diſciplined ſoldiers. 


.. Pitt adopted the whole of the King 
their arms 


under B. of Pruſſia's recommendation; but ſo pour- 
trayed 


Ferdinand 
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trayed the prominent features of the Ger- 
man meaſures, as to make them co-operate 
with his own plans of attacking France in 
every other quarter at the ſame time. The 
King of Pruſſia highly approved of Mr. 
Pitt's alterations of his plan. Mr. Pitt's 
plan was bold and comprehenſive; but it 
ſhould be remembered, that timidity in war 
is as criminal as treachery, and therefore it 
is proverbially ſaid, that the boldeſt mea- 
ſures are the ſafeſt. - The King of Pruſſia 
ſaw it in this ſenſe, and therefore he gave it 
his warmeſt approbation. In concert with 
the King of Pruſlia, the plan of operations 
was formed. Emden was ſecured, and the 
coalt. of France was annoyed at his requeſt“. 
Duke Ferdinand drove the French out of 
Hanover, and purſued them with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that France was preſently under the 
neceſſity of preparing for the defence of her 
own frontiers. This ſudden change of af- 


fairs, and the victories gained by che King 


of Pruſſia in Sileſia, ſhewed that a war upon 


The King of Pruſſia ſaw, and fully comprehended, the wif. 
dom of the attempt upon Rochefort, and he adopted the idea of 
annoying the coaſt of France from that meaſure. He conceived 
a very, favourable opinion of Mr. Pit“s political talents from that 
eircumſtance, although it had not been ſucceſs ful. 


Ws the 
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cHA?. the continent of Europe, conducted upon Will C 
8 Britiſh principles, was highly ſerviceable t9 J 
the intereſts of this country. France, ſo far 0 
from being able to invade Great Britain, a 
could not fend troops to ſtrengthen her gar. b 
riſons and ſetilements abroad; and in a fey 
months her ſirſt object was to provide a freſh U 
army to ſtop the progreſs of Duke Ferdi. I 
nand; while Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, U 
prepared expeditions againſt her coaſt, to n 
co-operate with the Duke, In this ſituation U 
the counſels of France were diſtracted. h 
| | Her whole- force was kept at home. A e 
Obſcrvati- 3 5 
ons on che German war, conducted upon this principle V 
war, againſt France, was the moſt advantageous 
war that Great Britain could make, and, 
notwithſtanding the expence has been urged 
as the greateſt objettion.to jt, yet when it 1 
is recollected that this war employed the 
armies of. France, and prevented ſuccours 
being ſent to her ſettlements abroad, it was 
the moſt economical war that the Britiſh mi- 
niſter could carry on, The expence ot 
tranſporting troops, forage, ſtores, &c. to 
a 


a ſhort diſtance, is infinitely leſs than to a 
great one. Whoever will be at the trouble 
to look over the charges of the American 
war, which commenced in 1775, and of the 

German 
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German war which commenced under Mr, 
Pitt's direction in 1758, will ſee the fact in- 
diſputably confirmed. It need only be 
added, that if the armies of France had 
been to be conquered in Canada, in the 
Weſt Indies, in Africa, and in Aſia, the ex- 
pence to this country, of tranſporting and 
maintaining an adequate force to encounter 
them in all thoſe places, muſt have been im- 


menſe. Upon a ſubſequent occaſion, the 


miniſter emphatically ſaid, © That America 
had been conquered in Germany. Experi- 
ence hath ſince ſhewn that the aſſertion was 
well-founded, 


CHAP. XVIL 


Meeting of Parliament. Mr. Alderman Beckford's 
Explanation of the new principle of the German 
War.Mr. Pitt's Speech on the Rochefort Expe- 
dition. Eſtedts of that Speech. — Mr. Pitt's ala- 
crity in Office —Sir James Porter's obſervation. 


—ducceſſes of 1758. 


= proceedingsof Parliament, to which 
we will now return, were not diſtin- 
guiſhed by any extraordinary debates during 
the remainder of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration. 

Vol. I. Ko Both 


* 
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©xvit Both Houſes met on the firſt of Decenibet 
J 1757, according to the ſingular prorogation 

Meeting Already mentioned. Mr. Pitt dèlivered a 

meu. meſſage from the King, acquainting thy 
Houſe that he had put his army in motion 
in Hanover (ſee Appendix R.), to at in 
concert with the King of Pruſſia, and re. 
queſting their ſupport. An adequate ſum 

was imniediately voted without a diſſenting 
voice. 


Becken. Mr. Alderman Beckford ſaid a few words 


explanati- 


on of the UPON this occaſion ; which, as they tend to 
cipeofthe explain the new principle of politics, they 
war. © will not be improper to inſert here. If the 
Hanoverians and Heſſians, he ſaid, * were 
to be entirely under the direction of Britiſh 
councils, the larger the ſum that was granted 
in order to render that army effettual, the 
more likely it would be to anſwer the end 
for which it was given; that is, to try the 
iſſue of the war with France; than which, 
in his judgment, there never was ſo favour- 
able an opportunity as the preſent, But it 
the Regency of Hunover were to have the 
_ diſpoſal of the money, and the diſpoſition of 
the army, he would not give a ſhilling to- 
wards its ſubſiſtence.” 
- Ancv 


1 
It 
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A new treaty was made with Pruſſia, which - 
was approved by Parliament, and which the by 
reader will find in the Appendix to this 


work. (See Appendix E.) 


Parliament was never known to be ſo una- 
nimous as at this time. 


The fleet and army ſent againſt Rochefort 
having returned without making the impreſ- 
fon intended, Sir John Mordaunt was put 
under an arreſt, and being a member of 
Parliament, the King ſent a meſſage to the 
Commons, acquainting them of the reſtraint 
put upon one of their members. They 
thanked the King for his attention to their 
privileges. 


Mr. Pitt reprehended, in terms of great rt 


warmth, the indolence, the caution, of thoſe for expe= 


intruſted with the execution of military s. 
operations during the laſt campaign. —He 
declared ſolemnly that his belief was, that 

there was a determined reſolution, both in 

the naval and military commanders, againſt | 
any vigorous exertion of the national power. 

He affirmed, though his Majeſty appearcd 
ready to embrace every meaſure propoſed by 


P 2 his 


* 
* 
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his miniſters, for the honour and intereſt of 


_ his Britiſh dominions ; yet ſcarce a may 


could be found with whom the execution of 
any one plan, in which there was the leaſt 
appearance of danger, could with con. 
dence be truſted. He particulariſed the jn. 
activity of Lord Loudon in America, from 
h ſe force the nation had a right to form 
great expectations; from whom there had 
been received no intelligence, except one 
ſmall ſcrap of paper, containing a few lines 
of no moment. He further ſaid, that with 
a force greater than ever the nation had 
heretofore maintained, with a King and 
miniſtry ardently deſirous of redeeming her 
glory, and promoting her true interel}, a 
ſhameful diflike to the ſervice every-where 
prevailed. And few perſons ſeem to be al. 
feed with any other zeal than that of al: 
piring to the higheſt poſts, and graſping the 
largeſt ſalaries. From the general cenſure 
he excepted ſome of the admirals at home; 
and by name the admirals Watſon and Po- 
cocke in the Eaſt Indies; one of whom, he 
ſaid, ſo far from following the preſent prac- 
tice of his brethren in command, by ſeeking 
occaſions for excuſe to keep out of danger, 
had bravely quitted his own ſhip, when un- 

| | able 
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able to bring her into action, and hoiſted his CHA F: 
flag on board a leſſer ſhip, in order to ani- > 
mate, by his preſence, the gallant ſeamen 

under his command, who thus inſpirited 
performed wonders. He alſo made very 
honourable mention of General, afterwards 

Lord Clive, who commanded on the ſame 
expedition: who though not bred a ſoldier, 

vet glowing with a noble ardour for the 

glory of his country, and inſpired by heaven 

' Wl vith a genius ſuperior to imaginary danger, 
nad dared to defy oppoſition, and triumphed 

d over the enemy, the ſtandards of whoſe hoſts 

d outnumbered his whole army. 


a Nor was it, he ſaid, amongſt the officers 

ic Wi alone that indolence and neglett appeared; 

. Wi thoſe who filled the other departments of 

ll military ſervice ſeemed to be affected with 

he WY the ſame indifference; the victuallers, con- 

e tractors, purveyors, were never to be found 

e but upon occaſions of their own perſonal 

0- WE advantage. In converſation they appeared 

totally ignorant of their own buſineſs. The 

extent of their knowledge went only to the 

ng making of falſe” accounts: in that ſcience | 
they were adepts. . 


1 This 
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CHAP. This detection of the abuſes in the ſeye. 
— — 

5 ral departments, where they had long pre. 
3 vailed, and of the want of exertion in the 


80a commanders in chief, which had alſo been 

pech. obvious, operated in a manner highly ad. 

vantageous to the public ſervice. Thoſe 

gentlemen, as well as the nation, now ſay 

that there was a miniſter at the head of af. 

fairs, who not only knew the duties of his 

own office, but the duties of others; and 

therefore they might expect him to examine 

their conduct: to traverſe all parts of it 

with a keen and penetrating eye. This ap- 

prehenſion rouſed them from their lethargy, 

They awakened as from a dream; and 

ſeemed to be elettrihed by the fire of bi 

mind; they glowed with ardour in every 

ſubſequent enterpriſe. The Britiſh honour 

was recovered, The events of the war 

placed the name of Great Britain upon the 
Wa point of honour, 


— The miniſter, in the official duties of lus 
ce. tation, was regular, punctual, and indefati- 

| gable, His example and his authority 
| awakened in others a proper ſenſe to a ſimi- 
lar attention. Order and diſpatch were 
conſtantly obleryed. The Britiſh miniſters 


| abroad 
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abroad, during Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, 
unanimouſly acknow ledged the wonderlul 
exactneſs with which all the proper commu- 
nications were made to them, and the clear- 
nels and perſpicuity in which all their infor- 
mation and inſtructions were written: Sir 
James Porter, who paſſed the principal part 
of his life in a diplomatic character, often 
declared to his friends, That during Mr. 
Pitt's adminiſtration, there was ſuch a cor- 
rect knowledge, and ſuch an active ſpirit 
to be ſeen in all the departments of ſtate, 


Sir James 
Porter's 
obſervati- 
On. 


and in all the concerns of government, and 


ſuch a ſtriking alteration in the manner, as 
well as in the | matter, of the official commu- 
nications, that theſe circumſtances alone 
would have perfectly convinced him of Mr. 
Pitt's appointment or reſignation, if he had 
received no other notice of the event. 


The ſeſſion cloſed on the 20th of June 
1758. 1 K 


The' Britiſh arms this year were ſucceſs- 
al in every quarter of the globe. 


In Aſia, owing to the reinforcements Mr. 


Pitt ſent”. laſt year, the French were de- 


1 feated 


Succeſſes 
ot the Bri- 
tiſh arms 
in 1758. 
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feated at Maſſulipatam, and in two nav] 
engagements. - | 


In America, I. ouiſpourg was taken, alſo 
the iſle of St. John, and the forts Du Queine 
and Frontiniac, 


In Africa, Senegal ſurrendered. 


In Europe, admiral Oſborne defeated and 
took the French fleet from Toulon, deſtined 
for the relief of Louiſbourg; and Sir [iq 
ward Hawke drove another fle't upon the 


ſand- banks on the coaſt of France, that was 


equipped at Rocheſort for the ſame pur: 
pole. A deſcent was made on the coaſt of 
France, near St. Malo, where all the ſhips 
and veſſels were deſtroyed. Another was 
made at Cherbourg, where the ſhips, mole, 
pier, baſon, and other works, were al: de- 
ſtroyed, and the cannon brought away. A 


third deſcent was made in St. Lunar Bay, 


which being full of rocks, the fleet were 
obliged to go to St. Cas, and thus the army 
and fleet became ſeparated. In the re-em- 
barkation at St. Cas, the rear-guard under 
general Drury were cut off by a large body 
of French troops. However, theſe deſcen's 

; kept 
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kept the whole coaſt of France in perpetual CHAP, 


alarm, and prevented the French miniſtry 
from ſending any troops to reinforce their 
army in Germany. Duke Ferdinand drove 
the French army entirely out of Hanover, 
and acroſs the Rhine. The King of Pruſſia 
entirely ſubdued Sileſia, and entered Bohe- 
mia and Moravia. 


All the terrors of invaſion being now 
transferred from Great Britain to France, 
the Britiſh troops were all ſent to ſcenes of 
active and important ſervice; and the de- 
fence of the iſland was entruſted to aconſti- 
tutional and well- regulated militia; which 


had been ratied, diſciplined, and olſicered 


by the gentlemen of the country, 
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CHAP. Num. 


Mecting of Parliament. Succeſſes of 1759. Lord 
Bute's firſt Intrfſerence, Ile goes to the Duke 
of Newcaſlle, and demands Lord Beſborougl's 
Seat at the Treaſury Board, for Sir Gilbert 
Elliot. Ile alſo demands the Repreſentaticn 
of the County of Southampton for Sir Simeon 


Stuart, | 
XVII. N the 1 of November 1738, Parlia. | 
— ment met. The ſame unanimity pre- | 
Meeting vailed. All the ſupplies were voted 


ae. Without the leaſt heſitation ; and the ſeſſion 


2759 Cloled on the 2d of June 1759, without any 
debates. | 


—— — 
// _*« 


The moſt ample preparations were made 
for another vigorous campaign. The ſuc- 
ceſſes of the laſt campaign had inſpired 
every individual, both in the army and 
navy, with a pallion for glory that was 
nothing ſhort of enthuſiaſin, [See Ap- 
pendix D.] 


In America, Quebec | ſee Appendix L.] 
ane and Ni iagara were taken; and in the Weli 
ph Indies, Guadaloupe, and other iſlands, 
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In Europe, another ſquadron fitted.out at 
Toulon was defeated in the Mediterranean, 
by admiral Hoſcauen. Havre was bom- 
barded by Sir George Rodney, and Breſt was 
blocked up by Sir Edward Hawke, Duke 
Ferdinand defeated the French at Minden ; 
and the King of Pruſſia, though ſurrounded 
by his numerous enemies, maintained him- 
ſelf with aſtoniſhing ſkill and valour. 


After the French had been defeated at 
Minden, they ſaw it was in vain to preſs for- 
ward their whole ſtrength in Germany, and 
therefore they reſolved upon making their 
next principal effort by ſea, For this pur- 
poſe they equipped all the naval force they 
had at Breaſt, and other ports in the At- 
lantic, and with an army which was kept in 
readineſs to embark, they intended to make 
a deſcent upon Ireland, with a view of 
diverting the attention of the Britiſh cabinet 
from Germany and the Weſt Indies. Sir 
Edward Hawke lay off Breſt to intercept 
their ſailing, and his ſquadron was rein- 
forced from time to time. At length the 
French came out, and Sir Edward Hawke 
gained a complete victory over them, on the 
twentieth of November 1759, This victory 
annihilated the naval power of France, 


It 
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It was in this year of unanimity and vie. 
, that the ſeeds were ſown of thoſe divi. 
* which appeared ſoon after the acceſſion 
of George the Third. The patronage of 
places, that never- failing ſource of diſcord, 
was claimed by Lord Bute. Upon Lord 
Beſborough going to the poſt office, in the 

month of May 1759, in the room of Lord 
Leiceſter, deceaſed, there was a vacancy at 
the treaſury board, and the Duke of Neu- 
caſite, propoſed to fill it with Mr. James 
Oſwald, from the board of trade, who was 
recommended by Lord Halifax ; but Lord 
Bute intertered—He told the Duke of Neu- 
caſtle, * He came to him in the name of all 
thole on that {ide of the adminiſtration, 
(mcaning the Leiceller-houſe party) who 
thought they had as good a right to recom» 
mend as any other party whatever; and it 
was their wiſh that Mr, (afterwards Sir) 
G. Elliot, of the Admiralty, might be ap— 
pointed, The Duke of Newcaſtle finding 
himſelf obſtrudted in his own nomination, 
and reſolving not to comply with that of 
Lord Bute, the diſpute was ſettled by a third 
perſon, with the recommendation of Lord 
North ; who, the Duke afterwards found, 
was one of the confidential friends of his 
ſecret opponents. 
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This was the firſt cauſe of difference, 


The ſecond related to Mr. Legge, and 
happened a few months afterwards, in the 
ſame year. There being a vacancy in the 
repreſentation of the county of Southamp- 
ton, by the Marquis of Hue] er becoming 
Duke of Bolton, it was the deſire of the 
Prince of Wates, ſignified by Lord Bute to 
Mr. Legge, that though Mr. Legge had 
been invited by a great majority of the 
gentlemen of the county to repreſent them, 
yet that he muſt not accept of thoſe invita- 
tions, but yield all pretenſions in this matter 
to Sir Simeon Stuart, who had his (Lord 
B.s) recommendation. —Nr. Legge laments» 
ed that he had not known the Prince's in» 
clinations ſooner; that his engagemenis 
were made, and he could not break them, 
Mr. Legge was elected. But when the Prince 
became King, although Mr. Legge had been 
made chancellor of the exchequer, by the 
voice of the nation, and his conduct in office 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſtricteſt integrity, yet 
he was turned out, [See Appendix G. 


On the 13th of November 1679, Parlia- 
ment met. The Prince of Hales took his 


ſeat 
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1759. 
Lord Bute 


demands 
tie tr pre- 
ſertatmon ? 
of the 
county of 
Sou: hamne 
ton for Sar 
5, Stuart, 
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i feat on the firſt day. There were no debates 
> upon any public meaſure this ſeſſion ; which 
ended on the 22d of May 1760. 


The war was carried on with unabating 
vigour and the ſame uniformity of luece 
attended the Briuſh arms wherever they 
appeared, 


CHAP ML 


or THE BARL OF CHATHAM, 


CHAP, MM. 


Death of George 11. Acceſſion of George III.— 
Lord Bute made @ Privy.Counfellor.— Made 
Ranger of Richmond Park, in the room of the 
Princeſs Amelia.—Views of the New King's : 
Party. -Metho.ls taken to accompliſh thoſe vicws, 1 
—A number of Writers hired at an en mons 
expence to abuſe the late King, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, Mr. Put, and all the Whigs ; to repre- 
ſent the war as ruinous, unjuſt, and imprac- 
ticable.—Mr, Cornewall's obſervation on Lord 
Mansfield. — Parliament diſſolved. Mr. Legge 
turned out. Lord Holderneſſe rcſtgns upon a 
Penſion, —Lord Bute made Secretary of State in 
his rYoom.—The Kings marriage.—General 
Greme's merits on this occaſion, —- French Anec- 
dotes. Ol ſe/ vations on royal marriages vill 
Foreigners. —Negctiation wit Frante. — Breaks 
off. —Martinico taken Mr. Pitt prepares for a 
War with Nein. — Hit deſigu of taking Havannah. 


NFORTUNATELY for the glory and ny AP. 
intereſt of Great Britain, on the 25th = 

ok October 1760, the venerable George the | 
Second died, [See Appendix F.] The ga l. 
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and ac- 
: circumſtances of his death are too well — 
hon to be repeated here. As to the ſuce- 
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Views of 
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ceſſor, the eſfets of the wickedneſs of hiz 
adviſers have been, and are ſill, too deeply 
felt to be deſeribed in any terms adequate 
to the injuries committed, Poſterity, in a 
ſubſequent age, when truth may be ſpoken, 
and the motives of men laid open, will be 


aſtoniſhed at the conduct of their anceſlors 


at this period. 


Two days after the King's acceſſion the 
Earl of Bute was introduced into the privy 
council, and at the ſame time the name of 
the Duke of Cumberland, was {truck out of 
the liturgy. Another circumſtance not lels 
remarkable immediately ſucceeded ; this was 
Lord Bute was made ranger of Richmond 


park, in the room of the Princeſs Amelia, 


who was turned out. 


It was the fixed deſign of the party which 
they new the King brought with him from 
Leiceſter-houſe, to remove the miniſters, 
and conclude the war“; but the tide of 
popularity ran ſo ſtrong in favour of both, 
they were obliged to poſtpone the execution 


The King is made to acknowledge, in November 1763, in 


his ſpeech to Parliament, © The re- eſtabliſnment of the public 


tranquillity was ihe FIRST great object of my reign." 
| of 


hi 


ta 
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of their deſign, until they had prepared the 
nation to receive it. Fer this purpoſe a 
great number of writers were employed to 


calumniate the late King, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, Mr. Pitt, and all the Whigs. 


The late King was reviled for the affec- 
tion he had ſhewn to his native country, for 
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Writers 


eng\ig-dto 


caturnmate 
the late 


King, &c« 


his love of female ſociety “, and for his at- 


tachment to the Whigs. 


The Duke was charged with inhumanity ; 
he was ſtyled © A Prince that delighteth in 
blood,” becauſe the Princeſs of Wales, had 
ſometime ago conceived a jealouſy of his po- 
pularity, Nothing could be more un'uſt 
than this ſuſpicion ; there was not a perſon 
in the kingdom more firmly attached to the 
nghts of her ſon. 0 | 


The Whigs were called Republicans, al- 
though many of them had exhauſted their 
fortunes in ſupport of the monarchy. 


* After the death of Queen Caroline, he was fond of a game 


it cards in an evening with the Counteſſes of Pembroke, Albemarle, 
and other ladies, 


Vor, L : U . But ; 


mw 
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But Mr. Pitt was the principal objeR of 
their calumny. He was aſſailed i in pamph. 
lets, in newſpaper eſſays, and in every other 
channel of conveyance to the public. The 
war upon the continent was called kts Ger. 
man war; his former oppoſition to German 
meaſures was contraſted with his preſent 
conduct; the expences of former wars were 
compared with the preſent war. The ruin 
of the country, the annihilation of all public 
credit, were preditted and deplored as the 
inevitable conſequences of the preſent un. 
Juſt, impolitic, and impracticable war; for 
although it was ſucceſsful, yet they affirmed 
that every victory and every conqueſt was a 


freſh wound to the kingdom, Mr. Pitts 


thirſt for war, they ſaid, was inſatiable; his 
ambition knew no bounds; he was madly 
ruining the kingdom with conquelts, 


By the conqueſt of Canada they affirmed 
that all had been obtained that juſtice gave 
us a r'ght to demand; every ſubſequent 
conqueſt they affirmed, was not only ſuper- 
fluous, but unjuſt ; that it was now perfect 


| ſuicide to go on conquering what muſt be 


ſurrendered ; They wept over our victories. 


The nation, they ſaid, was deſtroying itſelf, 
At 
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reſources. 


Smollett, Mallett, Francis, Home, Mur- 
phy, Mauduit, and many others, were the 
inſtruments, employed upon this occcaſion. 
It has been ſaid that the ſum paid to theſe and 
other hired writers, during the firſt three 
years of the reign of George the Third, ex- 
ceeded a hundred thouſand pounds, And 
the printing charges amounted to more than 
twice that ſum, In facilitating the views of 
the party the money was well. laid out, for 
the nation was completely duped. And as 
to the few who might attempt to undeceive 
the public, there was a political judge“ ready 
to puniſh their temerity. | 

"OO A per- 


% Lord Mansfield, of whom Mr. Cornewall (late Speaker) 
lad in the Houſe of Commons, on ſergeant Glynn's motion con- 
cerning libels Lee Chap. XL. and Appendix T.), “That a man 
clothed in the robe of magiſtracy ought never to be a politician 2 
If ſuch an one ever ſhould, he would carry his politics and his 


— COD — 


wiſhed to have deſtroyed.” I his ſuſpicion of Mr. Cornaball's is 


Algernon Sydney's Diſcourſes on Government. The following 
A tract is taken from the quarto edition, page 214: | 


To 


At the ſame time they held out flattering and n. 
falle pictures of the enemies ſtrength and 2 


prejudices into the court where he preſided, to the imminent and 
almoſt certain danger of every man whom the miniſter of the day, 


far from being new. We meet with ſomething ſimilar to it in 
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A perſon at this time (thirty years ſubſe. 
quent) may very rationally aſk if there were 
any Engliſhmen weak enough to give credit 
to theſe baſe aſſertions. The queſtion in- 
deed is natural; and if the anſwer correl. 
ponds with truth, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
ſuch was the induſtry uſed in writing and 
circulating thele dottrines, that the new 


King's faction, in a ſhort: time, had their 


defenders in every town and village in the 


kingdom, 


* 


« To this end the tribunals are filled with court paraſites, of 
profligate conſciences, fortunes, and reputation, that no man may 
eſcape who is brought before them. If crimes are wanting, the 
diligence of well-choſ.n officers and proſecutors, with the favour 
of the judges, upply all defects; the law is made a ſnare ; virtue 
ſuppreſſed, vice fomcatcd, and in a ſhort time honeſty and knavery, 
ſobriety and lewdneſs, virtue and vice, hecome badges of the ſeve- 
ral fact.on , and every man's converſation and manners ſhewing to 
what party he 1s add cted, the Prince who makes himſelf head of 
the worſt, muſt favour them to overthrow the beſt, which is ſo 
ſtraight a way to an univerſal ruin, that no ſtate can prevent it 
unleſs that courſe be interrupied. And whoever would know 
whether any particular Prince deſires to increaſe or deſtroy the 
bodies and goods of his ſubjects, muſt examine whether his go- 
vern ment be uch as renders him grateful or odious to them ; and 
whether he do purſue the public intereſt, or for the advancement 
of his on authority ſet up one in himſelf, contrary to that of his 
people; which can never befall a popular government; and con- 
ſequently o unſchief equal to it can be produced by any ſuch, 
unleſs ſomething can be unagined worſe than corruption and 
deſtruction,” | 


The 
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than heretofore, the expence was continually 
urged as a matter of more importance than 
the advantage. 


The unanimity of Parliament was not yet 
diſturbed. As the enſuing ſeſſion was the 
laſt ſeſhon of the preſent Parliament, the 
King's party thought it moſt prudent to 
poſtpone any attacks in either Houſe until 
the new Parliament was elected. The ſeſſi- 
on commenced on the 18th of November, 
1760, and cloled on the 19th of March 1761. 


The Parliament was immediately dil- 
ſolved, 


And on the ſame day Mr. Legge was diſ- 
miſled. 


Upon the diſmiſſion of Mr. Legge the 
whole miniſtry ought immediately to have 
reſigned, A meaſure of ſuch union and 
ſpirit muſt have had the happieſt effects. 
The new King's favourite would have been 
checked in his deſign of ſeizing upon the 
kingdom; and the K—— himſelf would 

Ug have 


The war indeed went on, and thou oh the © 
conquells and victories were not leſs brilliant 
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* 


Si have been convinced, that the Tory princi. 


ples, inculcated at Leiceſter-houſe, though 
amuſing in theory, were miſchievous in 


practice. 


1760. 


— — „„ — 2 


man .. Two days after the diſmiſſion of Mr. 


cretary of 


fate; and Legge, Lord Holderneſſe reſigned, upon con- 
— dition of having a large penſion ſecured to 
ene him, and the reverſion of che cinque ports, 
| Lord Bute, in whole favour this reſignation 
was purchaſed, was inſtantly appointed ſe- . 
= = cretary of ſtate in his room; and he made f 


Mr. Charles Feninſon (now Earl of Liver- 


| pool) his confidential comms. t 


It was now obvious to every underſtand- 
ing, that there was an end to that unanimity 
which had for ſome years ſo happily and ſo 
honourably prevailed in council, and in k 
Parliament. The reſolution of the new h 
| King's faction, to change the miniſtry, was 

| now perceptible to every man, who had not n 
loſt his penetration, in that torrent of popu- 
larity, which. was artfully managed to ab- 1 
ſorb all conſiderations, in the moſt extra- e 
vagant eulogies on the ſound wiſdom of the 
King, and the immaculate virtues of his 


d 
mother, [See Appendix Q. g 
The 
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The faction further contrived to amuſe 
the people with two other circumſtances this 
year, One was the King's marriage, .the 
other his coronation, which gave them an 
opportunity to proceed in their m?aſures 
unoblerved by the nation, 


The merit of finding out the lady was 
claimed by general Greme*, But the writer 


* There was a Controverſy upon this ſubject in the public 


1760. 


King's 
marriages 


General 
Grzme!s 
merits. 


papers, which merits, more notice than controverſies upon the 


concerns of individuals uſually deſerve. We ſh ill ſelect only two 
ſhort papers, as they contain ſome facts which are curious. 

It ſhould be previouſly obſerved that, in the firſt arrangement 
of the Queen's eſtabliſhinent, general Grame was made ſecretary 
to the Queen; and in 1965 he was alſo made comptroller; but in 
February 1770 he was diſmiſſed from her Majeſty's ſervice, 

On the fourth day of October 1777, the following paragraph 
appeared in the j ublic prints ;— 

« It were to be wiſhed that, in introducing general 6 — e to 
the public notice, a little more pains had been taken to explain 
the eaſe and independence that gentleman was called from, as well 
as his appointment as negotiator and ambaſſador, The world 
has hitherto had the misfortune of beholding this officer only in 
the light of a ſimple individual; bred in a foreign ſervice; em- 
ployed once as a private agent, to find out where a negotiation 
might be ſet on foot, and rewarded libecglly for the diſcovery, . It 
remains alſo to know the independent patrimony he was originally 
ſeiſed of, and how he may have ſpent it in her Majelty's ſervice, 
Theſe and other circumſtances being cleared up, will have the 
effect of reſcuing from oblivion an illuſtrious character, whoſe 
merit has apparently not been enough conlidered,” 

[This paragraph, at the beginning, ſeems to allude to ſome prior 
publication; but notwithſtanding a diligent ſearch, nothing can be 
Hund, except a ſhort paragraph, ſtating, that general Greme had 
refigned his employment.] 
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of Le Montagnard Parvenu aſcribes it to 
Lord Bute, for-he lays, page 17, Heaven, 
| | through 


thr 
ſec 
Pri 


To the Printer, &c. 


« I TAKE the earlieſt opportunity to co:nply with the wiſh of 
the paragraph-writer in your paper of to-day, reſpecting general 
Greme. At the time he was firſt ſent to Mecklenburgh, he was 
poſſeſſed of a family eſtate of fix hundred pounds a year, and 
twenty thouſand puunds in money. Your correſpondent, though 
he takes up the ludicrous fyle, as maſter of his ſubject, is certainly 
very ill-informed, General Graeme was ſeit three ſeveral times 
to Germany; once as a private agent, and twice as a public one; 
firit, to find out a Princeſs, then to bring her over; and lalily to 
carry the garter to the Prince her brother. The expences of 
thele journies were conſiderable ; he gave in no bill of them—the 
others employed did. His liberal rewards were a regiment, which 
colt him ſeven thouſand pounds in raiſing ; the office of ſecretary 
to the Queen, for which he drew only one half of the ſalary, being 
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* 
rode for the other balf, and ſome time after he was made comp- * 
troller to the Queen's houſchold. He retired from her Majelly's beit 
lervice with not one ſhilling of ready money, and his eſtate ſo tud 
much encumbered, that he has little more than his regiment to to | 
ſupport him. Vice or ext1tavagance he has never been accuſed of, a pi 
Let common ſeuſe put all this together, and I defy the moſt oble- ty t 
quious courtier to ſay that he has been indemnified, far leſs re. me 
warded, He went when a boy into the Scotch brigade, in the gry 
ſervice of the States of Holland, &c. then reckoned famous tor mo 
military di.cipline; and I believe had finiſhed his firſt campaign, ot 
before Major Sturgeon (whom, from the phraſe * ſeiſed of,” I take bil 
to be the author of the paragraph) had finiſhed or broken his ap- C01 
prenticeſhip to the attorney, ot 
Oct. 4, 1777. G. A. B.“ 


- To the Printer, &c. 


October 12, 1717. 
« TO reſcue merit from obſcurity is highly laudable. This 


praiſe will deſervedly belong to the letter-writer who celebrates 
| | the 


his 
tes 
the 
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ſecretary of ſtate (Lord B.), pointed out "DP 
Princels Charlotte of Strelitz Mecklenburg.” 


The 


the virtues and diſappointments of general G——e, when he hay 
thrown the neceſſary light upon ſome few points. He grants that 
ths gentleman was bred in the Dutch ſervice, and that he was at 
fuſt a private agent, “ to und, out Princeſs:“ (It were to be 
withed he had choſe another phraſe, for this will hardly be received 
u 2 compliment by the family it is applied to.) But then the ſe- 
cond commiſſion was public, „ to bring her over.“ Here either 
the letter-writer or the public is in a great error. For the uni- 
rerſal belief has been, that the late Lord Harcourt was the mi- 
niſter commiſſioned to bring her over“. Again, the paying of 
ſeren thouſand for a regiment is a new ſort of traffic, even in this 
commercial country, and merits a full illuſtration; yet even ad- 
mitting of its full extent, as this happened ſo many years ago, the 
g:neral mult, upon a moderate computation, be a very conſider- 
able gainer upon that bargain z beſides the very unuſual favour of 
being adopted from a toreign ſervice, over the heads of a multi- 
tude of brave and deſcrving oflicers in our own.——Another point 
to be cleared up is, his having {pent in the public ſervice ſo large 
a patrimony as his edate of {ix hundred pounds a year, and twene 
ty thouſand poun ls in money, belides the emoluments of a regi— 
ment, a ha ſecreraryſbip, aud a whole comptrotlerſhip. The hun- 
gry courtiers ſurely did not ride him in all of theſe, eſtate and 
money and all: tor Germany (though it'is a great gulph) could 
not have ſwallowed any thing like this in three journies. The 
bills, had they been given in (which it is really pity they were not) 
could ſcarcely, we thould think, have amounted to one tenth part 
ef the general's ,a:runony alone. 
Your's &c. D.” 


* (It is well known that Lord Harcourt was the perſon who went to 
Mecklenburgh in a public haradter ;. but that circumſtance does not inva- 
lidete the fact of general Grame being the confi-lenttal man; for according 
to the principle of government laid down for the new reign, there were 
UWays au oftenfible n. man and a confidential man in every ſituation; and this 
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The ſame writer, in pages 17, 18, and 10 bo 
gives us the following paragraphs: 

« The late King had, towards the clo{ 
of his reign, recommended the Princeſs of 
Brunſwick, for the tranſcendency of her per. 
ſon and mind; but a propoſal for a Princelz 
of Saxe Gothia, reported to be in every ſenſe 
the reverſe of the other, counterworked the 
then Royal intention, and ſo puzzled mat- 
ters that a marriage with neicher took 
Place. yoo 


His (Lord Bute's) conduct aroſe not 
from any views ſimilar to thoſe which had 
actuated a Duke of Bourbon, in procuringa 


Queen for the French monarch ¶ Louis XV.), 


* On the deceaſe of the Duke of Orleans 
Regent, the Duke of Bourbon inſinuated 
himſelf ſo adroitly with the young, implicit, 
and inexperienced King, as to eſtabliſh him. 
ſelf prime miniſter. . . . 


« He ſo — matters as to have the 
Infanta, a Spaniſh Princeſs, and of the Bout 


anecdote ſhews the very early period at which the theory of the ſyſtemof an 
duplicity, which had been taught at Leiceſter-houſe, was put in practice 


at St. James's.) b 
Don 
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hon family, ſent back [ſee Appendix S.]; a 
grols affront to his then Catholic Majeſty.— 
The main ſpring of the Duke's policy was, 
to chuſe a Princeſs to be raiſed to the throne 
of France, who ſhould appear to him the 
pooreſt and the moſt friendleſs in Europe; 
that being raiſed from her former indigent 
ſlate, ſhe ſhould be the more faitly bound 


in obligation to him.” 


Any perſon acquainted with the hiſtory of 
England muſt know, that greater misfor- 
tunes to the nation have ariſen from the 
marriage of Engliſh ſovereigns with to- 
reigners than from their marriage with na- 
ves. The marriages of Edward II. Rich- 
rd II. Henry VI. Charles I. Sc. are incon- 
eſtable proots of the truth of this obſer- 
—_— | 


of 


The excluſion of the natives from their 


ror, or bare prejudice; and that molt pro- 
ably, a very filly one. It is no more than 
his, That the marriage of the Prince into a 
private family may excite envy in other 


mof families. 
ctice 


On | | Such 


CHAP: 
XIX, 
— 
1760. 


Obſervati- 
ons on ro 
al mairiag- 
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overeign's bed, is founded in a traditional 
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Such a circumſtance may, or it may not 
happen; but ſuppoling that it ſhould hay. 
pen, have we not ſeen that favourites of ng 
family nor merit, only by adminiſtering tg 


the paſſions and weakneſſes of ſovereign, 


have diſpoſed as abſolutely of titles, places 
preferments, penſions, reverſions, &c. as any 


wife or relation could do? If this abuſe 5; 


Negotia- 
tion with 
France. 


unavoidable, might not this queſtion be 
fairly aſked, Is not the exerciſe of {uch 
power ſafer in the hands of a native of dif. 
tinction, than in thoſe of any agent or agents 
of any foreigner whatever. 


The nobility and gentry of theſe realms 
may be ſaid to be in a conſpiracy againlt 
themſelves, while they neglett to explode 
that vulgar error which ſends our Princes 
in queſt of foreigners for wives, in whom 
their private happineſs 1s as little conſulted 
as the public welfare: and in which alliances 
we ſometimes import not the beſt, but the 
worſt blood on the continent. 


There was likewiſe a third circumſtance 
this year, which originated in the anxiety 
for peace, manifeſted by the Chief of the 
faction, who had obtained the King's = 

| an 
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and to whom he had given his confidence. 
The French miniſtry were not unacquainted 
with the ſecret influence of Lord Bute, 
from the firſt moment of the King's acceſſion; 
but they reckoned too precipitately and too 
largely on his power; which they meaſured 
by their knowledge of his inclination. Un- 
der this impreſhion of opinion, the French 
miniſter, the Duke de i e“, propoſed to 
Mr. Pitt a negotiation for peace, upon plau- 
ible pretences. All the papers concerning 
his negotiation, the reader will find in the 
Appendix, marked H. Mr. Buffy, the 
French miniſter, arrived in London in May 
1701, and Mr. Stanley, the Britiſh miniſter, 
arrived at Paris in the ſame month. This 
negotiation continued until Auguſt, at which 
ime the court of France had prevailed on 
he King of Spain to join them in the war. 
Mr. Pitt had ſuſpected for ſome time that 
his junction was in contemplation; and up- 
on the delivery of a Memorial by M. Buy, 
dn the intereſts of Spain (when there was a 
ppaniſh miniſter at our court), he was con- 
rmed in his ſuſpicions. He ſaw that a war 
th Spain was inevitable: and he immedi- 


Ces 


ed 
ces 


the 


nce 
ety 


the prdered an attack to be made on the French 


mn | iſland 
and 


uely made preparations for it. He had 
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iland of Martinico, and the other iſland; 
belonging to that power in the Welt Indies. 
And it was now his reſolution to haſten thoſe 
meaſures, and to ſend the fleet and army, as 
ſoon as thole iſlands were reduced, againſt 
the Havannah, the key of the Spaniſh Well 


Indies; and allo to reinforce the army with 


Martinico, 
&c. taken. 


ow Pitt's 
deſign of 
taking the 


 Havaunah, 


the troops from North America, where the 
ſervices were compieted. 


Martinico, St. Lucia, Grenada, and St. 
Vincent, were taken by his. order, The 
French power in the Eaſt Indies was totally 
deſtroyed ; and Belleiſle, on the coaſt of 


France, was taken. 


There was a very unaccountable neg]1- 
gence in equipping the expedition againſt 
the Havannah, under the ſubſequent admt- 
niſtration, who could not avoid attempting 
this conqueſt, becauſe the plan of it was 
left to them by Mr. Pitt. After taking the 
laſt of the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies 
the victorious troops remained idle a conſi- 
derable time. Had they been ſent imme- 
diately againſt the Havannah, as Mr. Put 
intended, the Spaniards would have been 
attacked before they were prepared, and the 

Af place 
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lace would have been taken before the un- 
healthy ſeaſon commenced. The misfor- 
tune was, that though the miniſtry ſent only 
four ſhips from England, to join the arma- 


Indies; yet theſe ſhips did not fail from 
England until the month of March 1762; 
at which time, according to Mr. Pitt's plan, 
they would have been before the Havannah; 
for Martinico ſurrendered on the 12th of 
February. Our great loſs of men at the 
Havannah was more owing to the unhealthy 
ſeaſon, than to the reſiſtance of the enemy“. 


» There was a ſuſpicion, and it ſeems to have been founded on 
neither ordinary nor weak probability, that the miniſtry would 
have rejoiced at a defeat before the Havannah. The officers were 
appointed upon the recommendation of the Duke of Cumberland, 


was ſent too late; but the ardour and ſpirit of the army and navy 
thwarted the deſign? The advices of this important conqueſt ar- 
ned in England when the negotiation for peace was nearly 
niſhed ; the negotiation was prolonged by it, beeauſe the miniſ- 


quite opp ofite to their private wiſhes ; which were to obtain peace 
imnediately upon any terms, in order to ſecure their places. 


CHAP, 


ment Mr, Pitt had aſſembled in the Welt 


ters were obliged to increaſe in their demands! a matter that was 


vho was not leſs obnoxious to the faction, called the King's friends, 
than Mr. Pitt himſelf. Every thing was delayed, and every thing 
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( 
( 
CHAP. XX. | 
State of France —Mr. Pitt oppoſed in his deſign to : 
. fend ſome ſhips to Newfoundland—That place 
taken—Re-taken—Mr. Pitt oppofed in his deſign e 
to attack the Spaniſh Flota—Mr. Pitt and Lord 0 
Temple oppoſed in their advice to recall Lord a 
Briſtol from Madrid Three councils upon it— 9 
Mr. Put and Lord Temple reſugn—Deſign againſt þ 
Panama and Manilla—Aſſertions of Lord Tem- 
ple and Lord Bute—The Gazette account of Mr, 
Pitt's refugnation—Virulence and rancour of the 0 
King's party to Mr. Piti—His Letter to the City a 
of London—All the Spaniſh Treaſure arrived in . 
Spain Explanatory Note— Mr. Pitt greatly ap- fy 
plauded in the City of London Har declared th 
againſt Spain. — Epitome of Mr. Pitt's admin. g 
tration. th 
de 
A FRAN O at this time was reduced to the fi , 
— loweſt ſtate of diſtreſs and deſpondency. Wl 


Sine of All her colonies were in the hands of Great Wl ; 
Britain, Her arms had been diſeomſited in . 
every quarter, The payment of her pub- a 
lic bills was ſtopped; and ſhe might literally WM « 
be called a bankrupt nation, She was re» ar 


duced to a more diſtreſſed and humbled 
condition 


France. 


1 
n 
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condition by the three years adminiſtration . 
of Mr. Pitt, than by the ten years war of —— 


the Duke of Mariborough*. Her navy was 
ruined: She had not at this time ten {hips 
of the line fit for ſervice; yet with theſe 
her miniſters reſolved to make their laſt 
effort. Their deſign was to obtain a ſhare 
of the fiſhery in the North American ſeas, 
at a cheaper rate than they could hope to 
gain it by treaty. From a circumſtance that 
happened during the late negotiation, Mr. 


France had never been ſo much preſſed by England, as ſhe 
was during Mr. Pitts adminiſtration. An Engliſhman might, at 
this period, with ſome propriety aſk, Where were now her 450,000 
fighting meu, which her miniſters boaſted of in the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth? And where her failors, who in the ſame reign 
fought on board one hundred ſhips of war? It may be anſwered, 
that we had thouſands of her ſailors in priſon, and that her num- 
ber of land forces was diminiſhed one half. So reduced was her 
navy in November 1959, it is well known ſhe was obliged to force 
the peaſants into that ſervice z and it is well known that, however 
decreaſed her armies might be, compared with the flouriſhing times 
of Louis the Fourteenth, (till it was with the greateſt difficulty the 
government could pay and provide for thoſe armies; and had they 
reſolved upon an augmentation of them, their revenues would 
haye failed to ſupport them, and what is more, the augmentation 
Itfelf was impracticable, The dregs of the people, and the lower 
artificers, were already ſwept away by the recruiting ſerjeantz and 
the fields were in a manner abandoned, — Whoever travelled 
through France at that jun&ure, might ſee the women not only 
drive, but hold the plough, And in ſome provinces it was no 
uncommon ſpectacle to behold two women yoked with one cow 
irawing the plough, 


Vol. I. X Piti 
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cnaP. Pitt toreſaw that they would make this at. 
> tempt. His diligence and penetration were 
conſtant and uniform; and they were not 
leis apparent on this than they had been on 
every former occalion. Immediately on 
the departure of M. Bui, he propoſed to 
ſend four {hips of the line to Newfound. 
| land: but to his great ſurprile, he was op. 
"yp poled in this meaſure, The cabinet put a 


oppoſedin 


J negative upon this propoſition, The conle. 
Newſound 


had.“ quence was, the French took Newſound. 
Neyſound land. As ſoon as Lord Amher/t, who was 
ind te. at New York, heard it, he ſent his brother 
ken and Lord Colville to re-take the Iſland, 

which they accompliſhed, before the arrival 


of any orders from England, 


Mr. Pitt now ſaw, and felt the ſtrength of 


the new King's party. He did not, how- 
ever, reſign upon this check; becauſe his 
grand object was Spain. IIis deſign was, 
by an early and vigorous exertion, to crip- 
ple that power. He did not ſuſpect the 
Houſe of Bourbon to have ſo many friends 
in England as he afterwards found. The 


King of Spain had, at this time, an im- 


menſe treaſure at ſea, coming from America. 


He was ſenſible the King of Spain would 
not 


not declare himſelf until that treaſure had © A *. 
arrived. Mr. Pitt's deſign was to intercept 7e 
it, and bring it to England. He was confi- { 
dent of the hoſtile intentions of Spain. 1 
The plan of union, which had been negoti- i 
ating between the courts of France and 4 
Spain all the ſummer at Paris, was now it 
completed: and Mr, 4% had been furniſhed 7 
with a copy of this treaty of alliance, which 1 
included all the branches of the Houſe of | 
Bourbon, and is commonly called the Fa— 9 
mily Compact. | See Appendix K.] He 3 
r Wl commuyicated to the cabinet his reſolution 

, of attacking Spain. Lord Bute was the firlt 

ul WM pcrſon who oppoſed it; he called it raſh and 

unadviſeable. Lord Granville thought it Mr, Pits 


defign of 


precipitate, and deſired time to conſider of bn | 


i. Lord Temple ſupported Mr. Pitt, which jor” = 
'- WH bc had done uniformly from his coming vr pic | 


ß into office. The Duke of Newcaſtle was Tempe. 


fed 
S, MW neuter. The Chancellor was abſent. Lord Mor 


- 7enple and Mr. Pitt ſubmitted to his Ma- fei. i 
e fliy their advice in writing, ſigned by them. 5 
I5 Wl ſelves, to recall Lord Bri/tol (the Britiſh council 
e Wh ambaſſador) from Madrid. This was on 3 


de 18th of September 1761. 


X 2 : A few 
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A few days afterwards a ſecond cabinet 
was ſummoned upon the ſame ſubject. All 
the cabinet miniſters were preſent, Mr, 


Pitt aſſerted that he did not ground his reſo. 


M rs, Pitt 
and Lord 
Temple 
reſign, 


lation of attacking Spain upon what the 


court of Spain had ſaid, or might ſay, but 


upon what that court had atlually done, 
The majority ſaid they were not yet con- 
vinced of the neceſlity or propriety of his 


meaſure; and the cabinet broke up without 


coming to any reſolution. In a few days 
more a thirdcabinet was ſummoned upon this 
ſubjet, Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple inſiſted 
upon the neceihty ot recalling Lord Briſtol, 
Every other member of the cabinet now de- 
clared againſt the mealure; upon which Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Temple took their leaves, 
Lord Granville (the Lord Preſident) regret- 
ted that they were going to loſe Mr. Pitt and 
his noble relation. He ſpoke highly of Mr. 
Pitt's penetration and integrity, but on this 
occaſion he thought him miſtaken, for the 
ebſt accounts from Spain juſtified a contrary 
opinion, His Majelty having rejected the 
written advice of Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, 
they reſigned on the 5th of October 17617 


* A few weeks previous to Mr. Pitt's reſignation, the follow 
ing converſation, as nearly as it can be related from memory, haps 
pened between Mr. Pitt and a General Officer ;— 


6 Sir? 
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But the moſt abandoned part of this buſi- ©. r. 


neſs was in the Houſe of Lords, on the com- 
mencement 


« Sir,” ſays Mr. Pitt, “I find the Spaniards are determined to 
break with us. It may become a fortunate circumttance, for al- 
though we have taken the French iſtands and colonies, they do 
not afford us ready money, which we want. You muſt take poſe. 
ſeſſion of Panaina : How many regiments ſhall you want tor ſuch 
an expedition? The ſhips can be provided for the purpoſe imme- 
diately; I have no doubt of making up So men, if neceTary, 
from the Britiſh colonies, who are now ſecure. We have no rea- 
ſon to apprehend a diſappuintment ; they may not be ready in time, 
but muſt be fent you as hey are raiſed, rather as recruits than part 
of your command.“ 

General Officer, —* Sir, I ſhall not want a great number of 
diſciplined troops; I know the exact force in that part of Ame- 
rica; give me three or four regiments, with i:{truRions to the 
middle and ſouthern provinces to ſupply me with a few men ac- 
cuſtomed to buſh-tighting, and about two thouſand negroes to 
work in the heat of the day. Give me powers to form an alliance 
and a promiſe of protection in religion and commerce. I'll an- 


— 
1761. 


Deſign 
280 in{t Pa- 
nama, 


ſwer for the ſucceſs, not only againli Panama, but for a reſignation 


of all Spaniſh America, in all matters which may be deemed be- 
neficial to Great Britain.“ 

Mr. Pitt,—* Sir, get yourſelf in readineſs; 3 your commiſſion 
mall be made out immediately.“ 

Nox was this all. He meditated an attack upon the Philippine 
illands; and he conſulted Lord Anſon upon the ſubject, on ac. 
count of his knowledge of thoſe ſeas. Mr. Pizt's deſign was to 
have reduced Panama firſt, and next to have made a detachment 
from thence againſt Manilla. The reader has been already in- 


formed of his deſign againſt the Havannah, which, though it was 


afterwards executed by his ſucceſſors, yet had he continued to di- 
rect the war, that conqueſt would have been accompliſhed much 
ſooner, and conſequently great part of the force employed there 
would have been at leiſure, perhaps, to have co- operated at Porto 


. X 3 Bello, 


And Mas» 
nilla. 
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ohe. mencement of the firſt ſeſſion of the new 


4" "i Parliament, on the 6th of November 1761, 
an. When Lord Temple ſaid, in the debate, That 
Toes their advice (meaning Mr. Pitt and him. 
d. Bute. e ſelf) was not founded upon ſufþtcton only, 
although they had for jeveral months juf- 

0 hected the views of Spain, and would 
have been amply juſtified from the 32% t 
grounds of their ſuſpicions, but upon po- . 


* ſitive and authentic information of a treaty ( 
"2x of alliance being ſigned between Frauce 5 
* and Spain.“ Upon which Lord Bute, V 
with aſtoniſhing and incredible effrontery, a 
got up, and pronounced theſe words: Y 
. 
My Lords, 

© I affirm, upon. my honour, that there was 
No intelligence of ſuch a fact ſo conſti- ; 
« tuted, at that time. ; | 3 
This brought Lord Temple up again, who ; 

affirmed alſo upon kts honour, That there 

* WAS intelligence of the higheſt moment; 
Bello, or fome other place, with the expedition againſt Panama, 1 


or have been ready for any other ſervice, His deſign againſt the 
Philippine iſlands ,was adopte.i by his ſucceſſurs, but materially 
altered, by joining the Eaſt India Company. in the meaſure. Nor 


| would this expedition have been undertaken, if Lord Anſon had 6 
not, in the ſtrongeſt terms, repeatedly recommended and preſſed 
it to Lord Egremont. ; 


; that 


— 2 
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that he was not at liberty to publiſh that HAT. 
intelligence in the Houſe, but would re- ”,** 
« freſh his Lordſhip's memory in private, — 

He beckoned Lord Bute out of the Houle, 

and repeated to him the intelligence which 

had been laid before the cabinet. In this 
conference Lord Bute found himſelf under 

the neceſſity of acknowledging that he rTecol. 

leclted ſomething of it. The dates will ſhew 

the fact indiſputably. The Family Compact 

was ſigned on the 15th.of Augult 1761; it 

was ratified on the eighth day of September, 

and the written advice to recall Lord B 

was given and dated on the 18th of the ſame 
month, 
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Mr. Pitt's refignatton was not publiſhed 
in the London Gazette until five days after 
it had taken place. The miniſtry waited 
for ſome of their Favour able advices from 
Spain to contraſt with it. 
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In the London Gazette of October 10, 
| 1761, theſe articles appeared together : 
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Madrid, September 4. A report having Seu of - 
been lately ſpread here, upon the arrival au. 
* of our late letters from France, as if there 
X 4 % was 
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CHAP. « was reaſon to apprehend an immediate 
— c 


rupture between our court and that of 
« Great Britain, we” | who were meant by this 
pronoun ?] * underſtand that the Spaniſh 
© miniſters, in a converſation which they had 
% lately with the Earl of Briſtol, ambaſſador 
« extraordinary from his Britannic Majeſty, 
e expreſſed their concern thereat, and de. 
* clared very explicitly to his Excellency, 
that on the part of their court there was 
« not the leaſt ground for any ſuch appre- 
« henſions, as the Catholic King had, at no 
time, been more intent upon cultivating a 
* good correſpondence with England, than 
«© in the preſent conjunture; and at the 
© ſame time informed the Earl of Brijtol, 
* that orders had been ſent to Monſieur 
« Manſo, governor of San Roque, to repri- 
* mand ſuch of the inhabitants under his 
* juriſdiction as had encouraged the illegal 
e protection given to the French privateer 


* row-boats, under the cannon of a Spaniſh 
« tort.” 


Ff. Fames's, October g. The Right Ho- 
* nourable HMallium Pitt having reſigned the 


« ſeals into the King's hands, his Majeſty 
was this day pleaſed to appoint the Earl of 
66 Egre- 
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« Egremont to be one of his Majeſty's prin. CHAP, 
[ « cipal ſecretari's of ſtate. And in conſi- — 
5 « deration of the great and important ſer- 
1 « yices of the ſaid Mr. Pitt, his Majeſty has 
1 « been gracioully pleaſed to direct, that a 
x « warrant be prepared for granting to the 
R Lady Heſter Put, his wife, a barony of 
Great Britain, by the name, ſtyle, and title 
a of Baroneſs of Chatham, to herlelf, and of 


$ * Baron of Chatham to her heirs male; and 
- WH © allo to confer upon the ſaid H, Pitt | 
0 * Eſq. an annuity of three thouſand pounds i 
a „ ſterling, during his own life, and that of N iN 
n „Lady Hefler Pitt, and their ſon John = 
e * Pitt Eſq.” 1 
L, | : bl 
r St. James's, October 9. This day Earl 4 
i- WM © Zemple, keeper of the King's privy ſeal, 4 
'$ * reſigned the ſaid ſeal : into his Majelty's 4 
J * hands.” 4 
3 
T | 
h The moment the preceding intelligence virulence : | 


rancour 


was publiſhed, Mr. Pitt's character was al- — 
failed with the moſt ardent malignity and party co $ 
2 W ſavage phrenzy that ever diſgraced any age 1 
! 


. — * 7 | ns” 
we. — — 3 


e or country, by all the hired writers in the 
y WM fervice of the King's party. They branded 
of W him with the names of penſioner, apoſtate, 
. EL deſerter, 
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- deſerter, and with every term of reproach 


— that malice could apply, or depravity ſug. 


geſt. Every newſpaper was filled with their 
»invetctives, Pamphlets were written and in. 
duſtriouſly circulated for the fame purpoſe; 
and every art and every method were prac. 
ticed, m order to effett a change of the 
public opinion, reſpecting the glory of his 
meaſures, the honour of his character, and 
the purity of his conduct. 


The King's faction were perfectly ſenſible 
that the, confidence of the nation had been 
repoſed in Mr. Pil, and they deprecated, 
by this criminal induſtry, his return to power. 
They dreaded nothing ſo much as a diſpoſi- 
tion in the people, ſimilar to that ſhewn in 
the year 1757, when the public voice obliged 
the late King to receive him. And it is cer- 
tain that they ſucceeded ſo far as to occaſion 
a temporary diminution of his character in 
the public elteem. Mr. Pitt himſelf was fo 
thoroughly convinced of this truth, that he 
thought it neceſſary to ſtate the cauſe of his 
reſignation in the following letter to the 


town-clerk of the city of London: 


« Dear 


TP 


_ — 
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e Dear Six, 

« Finding, to my great ſurpriſe, that the 
cauſe and manner of my reſigning the leals . 
js grolsly miirepreſented1 in the city, as well 
as that the moſt gracious and ſpontaneous 
marks of his Majeſty's approbation of my 
ſervices, which marks followed my religna- 
tion, have been infamoully traduced, as a 
bargain for my forſaking the public, I am 
under the neceſſity of declaring the truth of 
both theſe facts in a manner which I am lure 
no gentleman will contradict: A difference 
of opinion with regard to meaſures to be 
taken againſt Spain; of the higheſt import- 
ance to the honour of the crown, and to the 
moſt eſſential national intereſts, and this 
founded on what Spain had already done “, 


not 


* What. Spain had already done.) At this diſtance of time 
theſe words may require a little explanation. Beſides the Family 
Compact, which was Mr. Pitt's principal object, there were the 
following ſacts: 

A Memorial of Mr. Pitt's, in the name of the King of Great 
Britain, had been returned by the Spaniſh miniſter at Madrid us 
wholly inadmifible. This Memorial Mr. Pitt wiſhed to have 
had laid before Parliament; becauſe having made, he ſaid, the 
conduct of Spain, in this inſtance, the precedent for his refuial of 
the Spaniſh Memorial offered by M. Puſſy, he thought both the 
matter and the exprefion of the Britiſh Memorial ought to be 
made known, Mr. Pitts ſucceſſors in office, however, put a 
tegative upon his wiſhes, | 

And 


33! 


„ 


— 


» Pitt's 
_ to 
the city of 
Londan. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 
8 
1761. 
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not on what that court may farther intend 
to do, was the cauſe of my reſigning the 
1 


And beſides the points“ in difpnte between the two courts, 
there were the folto.ving reprehenſible proceedings ou the part of 
Spain : | 

At St. Lucar, about ſeven leagues from Cadiz, there were, in 
1757, eleven fail of Engliſh ſhips in that harbour, which failed 
with Spaniſh Pilots, and at the mouth of the river, between tuo 
necks of land, and in fh: al water, they were followed by a French 


privateer. They were all taken, and brought back into that jr 


Sir Benjamin Keene, our ambaſſador at that time at Madrid, te. 
monſtrated veiy ſtrongly upon this ſubject, but to no purpole; 
they were deemed good prizes, though taken cloſe to the land, in 


ſhoal water, 


The affair of the Antigallicad and her prize the Duc de Penthi. 
evre is well known. | 

In the be inning of the year 1759, the Experiment (a King's 
ſhip) was chafed off the coaſt of Spain, by the Tekmachus, a 
large French privateer, double the force of the Experiment; but 
the Britiſh captain not chuſing to ſuffer the diſgrace, engaged the 
Frenchman, and at length took him. The victor then ſtood for 


the Spaniſh coaſt, when he ſent his boat with his maſter and four 


men aſhore, to land ſome of the priſoners, and bring off ſome nes 
ceſſaries: The boat was immediately detained, and the officer and 
crew thrown into priſon, the governor alledging thut the French 
ſhip was an illegal capture, though ſhe came off from the lard 


here ſhe lay at anchor, and purſued the Experiment. And or- 


ders were (ent to all the Spanith ports to detain the Experiment if 
ſhe put into any of them. 

About June 1760, the Saltaſh ſloop of war chaſed on ſhore a 
French row- boat, a few leagues to the eaſtward of Almeria Bay, 
and ſome time after ſhe took a French row-boat off Mahon, and 
put a midshipman and fourteen men on board, and ſome time in 


* Theſe points were three in number. They are given in the private 
Memorial of France, dated July 15, 1761, which ſec in Appendix H. 


the 
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ſeals. Lord Temple and I ſubmitted in CHAS 


| XIX. 
f writing, and ſigned by us, our moſt humble 33 
ſenti- 
5, 
the following month came to anchor in that bay. The Spaniards 1 
t5 detained her, and made the men priſoners; upon which the cap- b 
ar tan of the Saltash, finding his prize not come out, fent his boat» 1 
with the maſter and five men, to know the reaſon; who, on com- 
in ing ashore, were threatened by the Spanish ſoldiers to be fired at 
led unleſs they hauled their boat ashore to a port a quarter of a mile 
* from thence, which they refuied to do, inſiſting, as British ſub- y 
ich jects, they had a right to Spanish protection; whereupon they 4 
* ſeized che boat's crew, as well as the prize; and put them in the 1 
i common priſon, where the maſter was ſtruck and abuſed by the x 
le; oldiers, and all the reſt uſed with great cruelty, and refuſed the a j 
in de of pen /ink, and paper. The Saltash was never able to get het tf 
men, to the number of 19. The” Spaniards ſent the maſter of a . 
li. Catalan bark to priſon, for carrying a meſſage from one of the +$ 
priſoners to Gibraltar. bi 
g's In 1961 the Speedwell cutter, commanded by Lieutenant Allen, 4 
y 4 was Chaſed into the harbour of Vigo, by the Achilles, a French 1 
but man of war, and there mace a prize of by her. Mr. Allen was 1 
the tried at Spithead for loſing his Majeity's cutter, and was honour- 'þ ' 
for ably acquitted ; but the court declared their opinion that she was Þ 
our an illegal prize, and taken contrary tothe law of nations. 4 
ne. In Cadiz there were many French ,privat. ers manned and fitted £ 
and out by Spaniar«ls, built under the windows of the governor's houſe 8 f 
nch where they lay; and in his ſight, when any English veſsel failed I 
1 out of the hatbeur, would follow inſtantly, and bring her in; 9 
or. though, on the contrary, if any French ship should ſail out, no K. 
if English ship of war dared to follow her, or ſail out of the harbour F 
in leſs than 24 hours; and the garriſon guns were always ready to * 
e protect a French ship. * 
2, In the harbour of Vigo, in May 176m, there were upwards of. | $ 
and thirty French row-boats, in which thirty boats there were not { ; 
ein above thirty Frenchmen: one in each boat, and the reſt of the 55 
crews all Spaniards, and theſe fitted out by the Spaniards of Vigo. A 
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CHAP. ſentiments to his Majeſty, which being over. 


— 
1561. 


ruled by the united opinion of all the reſ} 
of the King's ſervants, I reſigned the ſeals 
on Monday the 5th of this month, in order 
not to remain reſponſible for meaſures which 


I was-no longer allowed to guide.—Molt 


gracious public marks of his Majeſty's ap- 
probation of my ſervices followed my reſig- 


nation. They are unmerited, and wn/ol:- 


cited; and I ſhall ever be proud to have re- 
ceived them from the beſt of Sovereigns. 


« vill now only add, my dear Sir, that 
I have explained theſe matters only for the 
honour of truth, not in any view- to court 
return of confidence from any man, who 


At C.baretta, a ſmall town on the Spanish coaſt, in the Gut of 
Gibraltar, where there is a caſtle and lome few guns, there was 
always a fleet of French row-boats at anchor under thoſe guns, 
with not one Frenchman on board, moſtly Spaniards and Genoeſe, 
and fitted out by Spaniards, who, in a piratical manner, watched 
and ſeized all English veſiels which paſsed without a convoy, or 
happened to be becalmed, This was very detrimental to the gar- 


riſon of Gibraltar, as many of thoſe veſſels were bound from 


Ireiand, &c. with proviſions. 

About two months before Mr. Pitt reigned, Mr. R—, an 
eminent ſhip-builder in the King of Spain's ſervice, quitted Spain, 
and returned to England. He knew authentically and exactly the 
force and condition of every ſhip and veſſel belonging to the King 
of Spain. Mr. Pitt ſaw him ſeveral times immediately after his 
arrival, and placed a proper walue upon his information. 


with 


© - 


tl 


Il 
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with a credulity, as weak as it is injurious, 
has thought fit haſtily to withdraw his good 
opinion from one who has ſerved his country 
with fidelity and ſucceſs; and who juſtly re- 
veres the upright and candid judgment of it, 
little ſolicitous about the cenſures of the ca- 
pricious and the ungenerous. Accept my 
ſincereſt acknowledgments for all your kind 
fnend{hip, and believe me ever with truth 
and eſteem, 


« My dear Sir, | 
« Your faithful Friend, 
« W. PITT” 


Hayes, 
07. 15, 1701. 


A little time after Mr. Pitt's reſignation, 
| WH the miniſtry received a diſpatch from Lord 

Briſtol at Madrid, containing the t.llowing 
c Wl intereſting information: 


« Eſcurial, Nov. 2, 1761. 
Two ſhips have lately arrived at Cadiz, 
' W* vith very extraordinary rich cargoes, 
1 from the Weſt Indies; jo that ALL the 
* wealth that was expected from Spaniſh Ame- 
„(rica is Now ſafe in Old Spain *.. 


1 * See other Extratts from the Spaniſh papers, with ſome expla- 
tatory notes, in the Appendix I, 
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CHAP, 
XX. 


— 
1761. 


Mr. Pitt 
applauded 
in the city. 


ANECDOTES AND SPEECHES 


The triumphs of the courts of London 
and Madrid over Mr. Pitt were now com. 
plete :—The firſt, in having compelled him 
to relinquiſh the direction of a war, by which 
he had nearly cruſhed one branch of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, and was ready to pour 
its thunders upon another: The latter, in 
having ſupported the deſigns of his enemies, 
until that immenſe wealth was arrived, 
which they knew he meant to have inter. 
cepted ; and which, had he been permitted 
to accompliſh, he muſt, by a ſucceſs of ſuch 
immenſe importance, at the beginning of 
the war, have ſpeedily reduced Spain to the 
neceſſity of deprecating the rage of ſo po- 
tent and active an enemy. But to thoſe few 
perſons who were not duped by the artifices 
of the King's confidential ſervants, nor de- 
ceived by the hired writers of foreign and 
domeſtic enemies, theſe triumphs over a 
great miniſter were matters of the moſt ſia- 
cere concern, regret, and anguiſh, 


In a few weeks, however, the public pre- 


judice began to diſſipate. When he vent 
into the city on the enſuing Lord Mayor“ 
day, he was honoured in all the ſtreets 


through which he — with unbounded 
marks 
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marks of applauſe. The King and Queen CH% P. 


honoured the city feaſt with their preſence 


(according to cuſtom, on the firſt Lord 
Mayor's day after their coronation); and the 
courtiers ſaid his Majeſty betrayed ſome 
ſigns of diſapprobation, that the applauſe 
given to Mr. Pitt was greater than that 
lewn to himſellf. 


This approbation was, . for a little time, 
confined to the metropolis; but ſoon after- 
wards ſeveral cities and great towns pre— 
ſented complimentary addreſſes to him— 
thanking him for his important ſervices, and 
lamenting the cauſe of his reſignation, 


[See Appendix O. 


Whatever doubts might have remained 
on the minds of men whoſe reſidences were 
remote from the ſource of information, re- 
petting the propriety of Mr. Pꝛtꝭs conduct 
relative to Spain, they were all diſpelled by 
the declaration of war againſt that power, 
which Mr. Pitt's ſucceſſors ſound themſelves 
under the neceſſity of iſſuing on the ſecond 
day of January 1762, although they poſt- 
poned that important meaſure until the 
inſults of the Spaniſh court had become ſo 
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notorious that even Lord Bute confeſſed 
they could be no longer concealed, 


Thus came by conſtraint, and without 
dignity, and what is worle than both, above 
three months after the opportunity had 
elapſed, that declaration of war, ſneaking, 
and as it were by ſtealth, which Mr. Pitt 


would have iſſued with eclat in the prior 


__ 
of Mr. 
Pitt's ad- 
minitrati- 
on, 


month of September, 


EPITOME OF 
MR. PITT'S ADMINISTRATION 


MDCCLYII. 


THE Hanoverians and Heſſians were ſent 
home, and a well-regulated militia eſtab- 
liſhed; by which the enemy ſaw that ve 
were ſo far from wanting foreign troops to 


protect us, that we could afford to ſend the 
national troops abroad. 


The foundations were laid of the ſubſe- 
quent conqueſts. 


Fleet 
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and America, — 


MDCCLVIIL, 


Shipping deſtroyed at St. Malo. 

Baſon and ſhipping deſtroyed atCherburg. 

Emden recovered from the Freneh. 

Senegal taken. | 

Louiſbourgh, and the iſles of Cape Bre- 
ton and St. John's, taken, 

Fort Frontenac taken. 

Fort Du Queſne taken. 

Fort and iſland of Goree taken. 

Maſſulipatam taken. 

D' Ache's fleet defeated. 

French army defeated at Crevelt. 

French fleet under Du . taken by 
„ admiral Oſborne. 
French fleet drove aſhore at Rochefort 
by Sir Edward Haute. 


ab- MDCCLIX, 
we Guadaloupe, Marie Galante, Deſirade, 
088 Kc. taken. 
the Siege of Madras raiſed, 

Surat taken. 

Niagara taken. 

Shipping deſtroyed at Havre. 


0 | French 


Fleets and armies were ſent to Aſia, Africa, ff. 


1761, 4 
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CHAP. French fleet under De la Clue taken by 


. admiral Boſcawen. U 
Ticonderoga taken. 
Crown Point taken. 
Quebec taken. 


Complete defeat of the French fleet i in Wl a 


Quiberon Bay. n 

French army defeated at Minden. 

| | n 
MDCCLX. 


Thurot killed, and his three frigates taken, 
French army defeated at Warburgh. 
Montreal taken, and all Canada. | 
Frigates, ſtages, and ſtores deſtroyed in 
Chaleur Bay. 
Dumet taken. 
Dominique taken. 


0 
MDCCLXI. ; 

Pondicherry taken, and all the French 
power in India deſtroyed. l 
Belleiſle taken. | 0 


F rench army defeated at Fellinghauſen. 


 MDCCLXI. 
Martinico taken, and with it the iſlands 0 
Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent. And 


In 


cl} 


I. 
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The Havannah taken: though after Mr. 
Pitt's reſignation, yet in conſequence. of his 
plans. 


To theſe conqueſts muſt be added the 
annihilation of the F rench marine, com- 
merce, and credit; the loſs to France of the 
following ſhips of war, whictr f 
nine tenchs of her royal navy: 


FRENCH KING'S SHIPS TAKEN OR DESTROYED. 


Forty-four of the line, viz.—Four of 84 ; 
eleven of 74; two of 70; ſeventeen of 64; 
two of 60; two of 56; one of 54 3 and five 
of 50. 


Sixty-one frigates, viz.— Four of 44; two 


of 40; eighteen of 36; two of 34; fifteen 
of 32; one of go; one of.28; two of 26; 
eight of 24; two of 22; ſix of 20. 


Twenty-ſix {loops of war, viz.—One of 


18; nine of 16; ſix of 14; twoof 12; one 


of 10; ſeven of 8. 


Beſides the advantages derived from all 
theſe conqueſts and captures, Mr, Pitt left 
the late thirteen Britiſh colonies in North 
America in perfect ſecurity and happineſs; 


S 2 every 
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CHAP. every inhabitant there glowing with the 

* warmeſt affection to the parent country. 
At home all was animation and induſtry, 


Riches and glory flowed in from every 
quarter. 


% Godt! what a golden ſcene was this, 
Of public fame, of private bliſs “.“ 


„ode by H. Seymour, Iſq. late M. P. for Eveſham, 


| i 2 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Situation of Great Britain at the end of Mr. Pitt's 
Adminiſiration Conduct, corruption, and ma- 
nagement of the Houſe of Common Farther par- 
ticulars concerning Mr. Pitt's reſt nation _ And 
of the Princeſs of Brunſw'ck—Unton of Lord 
Bute with Lord Bath and Mr. Fox Mr. Gren- 
ville wiſhes to be made Speaker=Mr, Fox has the 
management of the Houſe of Commons—Stare of 
the Civil Li. Mr. Pitt deſires all the papers 
relative to Spain to be laid before Parliament— 
He ſupports the motion of a ſupply for Portugal 
Regards meaſures more than men- Lord Tyrawley 
ſent to Liſbon—FJealouſy of the Commercial In- 


tereft, 


HE. 2 of Great Britain, at the CHAP 
end of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, might —.— 
not be improperly compared to that of Sate 


of Great 


Rome at the end of the commonwealth, Brivin at 


the end of 


The Roman empire extended from Britain Mr. Pir's 
to Media; and the Britiſh dominions in» ien. 
cluded North America, and a great part of 

the Mogul empire, with many iſlands and 
colonies in Europe, America, Africa, and 
Aſia.— Both empires, at theſe periods, were 


Y4 in 
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ein their zenith; and from thele periods bath 


561. empires declined in virtue, and diminiſhed 
in extent. The principal differences hithert9 
have been, that the ſeverity of the Bruiſh 
ſenate has exceeded that of the Roman: 
and the diminution of the Britiſh empire has 
been more rapid, 


We have ſeen the end of this great man' 
brilliancy as a miniſter, We are now to view 
him in the character of a ſingle member of 
the legiſlature; dignificd indeed by reputa- 
tion, but accompanied by no influence, nor 
followed by one individual of that obſequi- 


| —_— ous crowd of repreſentatives, who had lately 


and wan- 


zzement of given him unlimited confidence, and un- 
of Cem. bounded praiſe. This ſudden, but not 
ien, ſurprifing change of opinion, in the re- 
preſentatives of the nation, was occaſioned 
by no alteration in his ſentiments or prin- 
ciples, no relaxation of his promptitude or 
vigour, no impeachment of his conduct, his 
Judgment, or his virtue; nor was 1t to be 
aſcribed to the uſual' verſatility of mankind 


particularly, the natives of Great Britain, 


whoſe ruling paſſion is novelly ; but it is to 
be attributed entirely, and excluſively, to 
the influence of eg to the avarice 
and 
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to pay homage to the diſtributor of rewards, 
whoever he may be, of whatever nation, or 
of whatever complex1on, 


The management of the Houſe of Com- 
mons is become ſo perfectly mechanical, 
that it requires only a {mall knowledge of 
the principles of the machine, to be able to 
transfer the majority at almoſt any time, 
from the moſt able ſtateſman to the favourite 
of the crown, or the confident of the ene- 
my, who may have no other recommenda- 
tion than the ſmiles of the firſt, or the money 
of the laſt; with the ſame ſacility that an 
India bond, or any other negotiable pro- 
perty, is transferred every day. 


Theſe obſervations may ſeem illiberal to 
the inexperienced, becauſe they are un- 
favourable to the admirers of national glory. 
It is the misfortune of Truth to be often 
diſagreeable; the ancients very wiſely paint- 
ed her naked, to ſignify that thoſe who were 
her enemies were the enemies of nature; 
and the dignitaries of the church call her 
the daughter of God. Notwithſtanding this 
confirmed ſtate of modern depravity, Truth 

will 
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Ox. r. will continue to have her worſhippers ; and 
it may be preſumed that they will, in the 
preſent age, as they have inthe former ages, 
ſurvive the advocates of Corruption and 
Falſehood. It is to them only that impartial 
Hiſtory can addreſs herſel from them only 
ſhe can expect protection. The betrayer of 
his country, and the deſtroyer of public 
liberty, whether ſupported by a Commodus, 
or protected by a Fauſtina, may endeavour, 
by the aſſiſtance of the flaviſh inſtruments of 
law, to intimidate and to ſtrangle her voice; 
but conſcious that ſhe has ruth for her 
ſhield, ſhe ventures upon a taſk that will give 
a new complexion to the public events of 
one of the moſt intereſting periods in the 
annals of Great Britain. 
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3 Mr. Pitts firſt care after his reſignation, 
2rther 
parti-ulars Was the diminution of his houſehold. 


Mr. 


Put re. Amongſt his other retrenchments were his 
hignauun, . 5 . 
coach-horſes, which were fold by public 
advertiſement in his own name. His ene- 
mies ſtigmatized this circumſtance with the 
appellations of parade and oſtentation; his 
friends denominated the whole meaſure 
prudence and ceconomy. Certain it is, that N r 


he had not, like many of his predeceſſors, ! 
amaſſed 
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retired from office an indigent man, with = 
little more than his annuity for his ſupport. 

From all his places he acquired no poſſeſ. 

ſions. The legacy of ten thouſand pounds 

left him by the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 

already mentioned in Chap. V. had amply 

ſupplied his pecuniary wants, releaſed him 

from all dependence on his family and 

friends, and while it emancipated him from 

the terrors of obligation, it inſpired him 

with that ſpirit of independence which may 

de ſaid to have firſt kindled that blaze which 

© WI adorned the remainder of his life. During 

his ſtay in office he had no levees; he 
© Wl dedicated his whole time to the duties of his 

ſtation, 


„ His ſucceſſor was the Earl of Egremont, 
. who was recommended to Lord Bute by the 
s WH Earl of Bath. Upon the acceſſion of George 


IC III. Lord Bath made a tender of his ſervices, \ 
© BW which although not accepted publicly, his g 
advice was received privateſy by Lord Bute. g 
1S | 
re But Lord Bute's principal adviſer, and 

at WF manager of the Houſe of Commons, was 

F Mr, Fox, The circumſtance which cauſed 

e 
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the firſt advances to an union heres them, 


was the arrival of the two Princeſſes of 
Brunſwick, already mentioned in Chapters 


XIII. and XIX. That affair had been 
originally ſuggeſted by the Dutcheſs their 
mother, ſiſter to the then King of Pruſſia, 
whom ſhe had ſolicited to recommend it to 
George the Second, when at Hanoyer, in the 
month ot July 1755. 


The Nees had certainly the 3 
of Mr. Pitt at that time, but he warmly dil. 


approved of the re/olutzon to accompliſh it 


againſt the preſſing intreaties of the Princeſs 
of Wales *; who fecretly wiſhed for an 
alliance 


* Lord Melcombe, in his Diary, mentions this affair in theſe 
words : 

&«. She [meaning the Princeſs of Wales) told me that the King 
had ſent to invite the two Princeſſes of Brunſwick, They came, 
but their mother, the King of Pruſſiu's ſiſter, who was not invited, 
came with them: We talked of the match ; ſurely he would not 


marry her ſon without acquainting her with it, ſo much as by 


letter. I ſaid certainly not, as he had always behaved very politely 
to her. It may be ſo, ſhe replied, but how can this be reconciled? 
In this manner, faid I : Nothing will be ſettled at Hanover, but 
when the King comes back he may ſay, in converſation, and com- 
mending the Prince's figure, that he wiſhes to ſee him ſettled be- 
fore he dies, and that he has feen ſuch and ſuch Prirceſſes ; and 
though he would ſettle nothing without her participation, yet he 
could wiſh to ſee the Prince ſettled before his death, and therefore, 
if ſhe had no objection, he should think one of thoſe Princeſſes a 


very ſuitable party. 
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alliance with one of her own family. Mr. 


Pitt's and Lord Temple's oppolition to the 
reſolution of force, was one principal caule 
of the deſign being relinquiſhed. Lord 


Bute ſupported the Princeſs in all points; 


and Mr. Fox was ready to put his negative 


« She pauſed, and ſaid, No; he was not that fort of a man: 
put if he should ſettle the match without acquainting her with it, 
che Should let him know how ill she took it; and if he did it in 
the manner J mentioned, she should not fail to tell him fairly and 
plainly that it was full early . She was determined to behave 
ſo whenever the King hols to Fo about it. She thought the 


match premature: The Prince ought to mix with the world; the 


marriage would prevent it ; he was shy and backward ; the mar- 
rage would shut him up for ever, with two or three friends of 
his, and as many of hers. That he was much averſe to it himſelf, 
and that she difliked the alliance extremely: That the young 
woman was ſaid to be handſome, and had all good qualities and 
abundance of wit, &c. but if she took after her mother she would 
never do here—The Duke of Brunſwick indeed, her father, is a 
very worthy man. Pray Madam, ſaid I, what is her mother, as 
I know nothing at all about her. Why, ſaid she, her mother is 
the moſt intriguing, meddling, and alſo the moſt fatirical ſarcaſtical 


perion in the world, and will alvays make milchief wherever she 


comes. Such a character would not do with George : It would 
not only hurt him in his public, but make him uneaſy in hisprivate 
ſituation; that he was not a wild, diſſipated boy, but good-natured 
and cheerful, with a ſcrious caſt upoa the whole ; that thoſe about 


him knew no more than if they had never ſeen him. That he was ; 
not quick ; but with thoſe he was acquainted, applicable ard 


intelligent. His education had given her much pain; his hook 
learning she was no judge of, though she . ſuppoſed it mall or 
uſeleſs.” . 1784. P. 3545 Sc. 
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on ALL continental alliances *; againſt the 
Princelles of Brunſwick, therefore, they 
were perlectly united. The reſignation of 


the Duke of Cumberland, which happened 
in a little more than a year afterwards, the 


Union of 
Loid Bute 
with Mr. 
Fox and 


Lurd Bath . 


alcendency of Mr. Pitt 1n the cloſet, and 
other circumſtances, drew Mr. Fox every 
year into a cloſer connexion with Lord 
Bute. He doubtleſs ſaw, that his future 
riſe in the ſtate muſt be obtained by his 
interell in the Prince's court. Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of George III. we accordingly find 
that Lord Bute, who was totally inexpe- 
rienced in the wide field of politics, takes 


Mr. Fox tor his principal adviſer, not upon 


the principles of government, for upon them 


they often differed; but in the gratifications 


of reſentment, and in the arrangements of 
men. Lord Bule's other chief adviſer was 
Lord Bath, whole enmity was principally 
directed againſt the Duke of Newcaſtle and 
his friends, as Mr, Fox's was againſt Mr. 
Pitt and his friends, By theſe advilers 
Lord Bute was inſtructed to break all great 


* Some perſons have imagined that Mr. Fox did not look un- 
*ivuurable on a ſuppoſed attention to a lady of the noble family to 
which, bg v.as allied. 


connections, 
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connections, and to annihilate all popular z.“ 


XXI. 
influence. The court adopted theſe mea-— 


1761. 
ſures with a view to increaſe the power of 
the crown, and give to the King an uncon- 
trouled exerciſe of his prerogative, under 
the direction of his private favour. 


When it was known that Mr. Legge was 
to be turned out Mr. Grenville expreſſed to ede 
his brothers his defire to ſucceed Mr. Legge; See. 
but Mr. Pitt took no notice of his wiſhes ; | 
uon which a coolneſs commenced between 
them. This diſappointment occaſioned Mr. 
Grenville to dirett his attention to another 
intereſt. Mr. Onflow having reſigned the 
chair of the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Gren- 
ulle ſolicited to ſucceed to that vacancy. 
Hs was at this time treaſurer of the navy, 
and had been in that poſt about ſeven years, 
and in other places. He waited upon the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, who being ſtill firſt lord 
of the trealury, was nominally miniſter. 
The Duke aſked him if he had mentioned. 
the matter to Lord Bute. Mr. Grenville 
owned he had ; and added, that he had not 
only the King's approbation, with his Ma- 
jeſtys gracious aſſurance of the cabinet, but 
the approbation likewiſe of all his own 


family, 


Mr. Fox 
has the 
manage 
ment of 
the Houſe 
of Com- 


mons. 


undoubtedly a miſlake, for the Duke of 
| Newcaſtle was the firſt perſon who inſormed 
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family. The laſt part of this aſſurance way 


Lord Temple of Mr. Grenule's overtures, 
Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt were exceedingly 
offended with their brother for having made 
an application to Lord Bute without firſt 
communicating his intentions to either of 
them.—From this moment Mr. Grenville 
ſeparated himſelf from all his family; and 
there ſubſiſted the moſt bitter animoſity be- 
tween them until the month of May 176g. 
During that period Mr. Grenville attached 
himſelf firſt to Lord Bute and afterwards to 


the Duke of Bedford. 


On the 6th of November 1761, the new 
Parliament met“. Mr. Fox had, at this feſ 
time, obtained the ſituation he was ſo deſir- Nei. 
ous of poſſeſſing in the late reign, viz. the Wn, 
management of the Houſe of Commons. ij, 
No man was better qualified for this import- Mila 
ant truſt, He was liberal in his promiſes, 
and honourable in the performance of them. 
We may judge of his means by the facts 


Mr. Pitt was re- elected for the city of Bath, upon the in- 
vitation of the corporation. See Appendix N. 


reſpecting 


ne in- 


ing 
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eſefting the civil lift only: When Mr, © HA? 


3 


Pitt reſigned (October 1761), the King's — 
revenue not only flood clear of all incum- 
hrances, but there was 2 balance in the ex- HP 
chequer due to the crown, of between one the Civil 
hundred and thirty and one hundred and 

forty thouſand pounds. When Lord Bute 

ind Mr. Fox reſigned *, which was in April 

1763, the balance in the exchequer was not 

only ex pended, but the ou! goings upon the 
lablifhment of the civil liſt exceeded the 0 
ncome, to the amount of upwards of ninety 

louſand pounds per annum. «. 


1761. 


On the 11th of December 1761, a motion eg 

vas made in the Houſe of Commons, © That eps. 

a humble addreſs be preſented to his Ma-« 
fly that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to 

ave directions that there be laid before the 

Houſe copies of all the Memorials delivered 

by Count Fuentes to his Majeſty's miniſters, 

relating to the demand of liberty to the 

pamſh nation to fiſh on the banks of New- 
bundland ; and alſo copies of all Memorials 


lvered by the ſaid ambailador of Spain to 


Mr. Fox did not at this time reſign the pay-office, but only 
management of the Houſe of Commons. Mr. Grenville ſuc- 
ed him in the Jaſt department. - 


Vor. I. Z his 
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CHAP. his Majeſty's miniſters, relating to the de. 
de ſtruction and evacuation of any eſlablilh. 
ments made by Britiſh ſubjects on the coall; 
of Honduras, and relating to the right of 
cutting logwood there; and alſo copies of 
all Memorials delivered by the ſaid ambal. 
ſador to his Majeſly's miniſters, demanding 
reſtitution of the prizes taken during this 
war on the ſubjects of Spain; together with 
copies of the anſwers given by the court of 


Great Britain to the court of Spain on the 
three above demands.” 


mm RR ES, 


M. ru Mr. Pitt ſupported this motion. * He 


"ab ; R "0 ; 
0 ade did not wiſh, he ſaid, that any part of his 


Lelaid ber condutt ſhould be covered or concealed 
lament. from the public. On the contrary, he de- U 
clared it to be his wiſh and his ardent deſire 
to ſee laid open and revealed both the mo- 
tives and actions of every part of his admi-W ar 
niſtration. He therefore preſſed with zeal ce 
. the laying before the Houſe every paper (o 
| | relative to the fix years negotiation wich be 
> Spain, that the juſtice and candour 0! 
the crown of England on the one hand, and 
the chicanery, inſolence, and perfidy ol be 
Spain on the other, might be made appareni acc 
to the whole Houſe. [ This appeal to ſ va 


muc 
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much written evidence ſpoke the ſtrongeſt © 


ſtrels, he added, had been laid without 
doors, on his refuling to receive the Me- 
morial offered by M. Buſy, relative to the 
concerns of Spain. In refuſing that Me- 
morial, he ſaid, he had followed the precedent 
of the court of Spain, which had returned, 
as inadmillible, a memorial of che King of 
Great Britain. He thought it was of conſe- 
quence to the Houſe to know both the 
matter and the expreſſion of that Memorial, 
as 1t related to one of the three points in 


ic WM negotiation.” 


ed But upon calling for the queſtion, a nega. 


de- tive was put upon the motion. 


Ire 


real 


vith 


The debate being over, Mr. Fox ſtood up, 
and ſaid, © That if any particular paper ne- 
cellary to the vindication of certain per- 
lons, was ſpecifically moved for, it would 
be given. 


ol "IP | 
and, Mr. Pitt treated this as a captious offer; 
oli be ſaw through its fallacy, and refuſed to 


rent 


nuc 


accept it. What he earneſtly wiſhed for 
vas all the papers relative to the ſix years 
Zz 2 negotiation, 
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© FA negotiation, which having been refuſed, he 


1761. 


Mr. Pitt's 


peech en 


ke Supply 


f or Portu- 
al. 


ſaid the gentleman who made the offer very 
well knew that he Mr. Pt) could not mark 
out, nor call in a Parliamentary way, for 
a ſpeciſic paper, with the contents of which 
he had been intruſted before by the King, 
under the ſeal of ſecrecy.” 


Mr. Pitt took no farther part in the 
debates of this ſeſſion until the month of 
May 1762; when the King ſent a meſſage 
to the Houſe of Commons, informing them 
of the deſign of Spain to attack Portugal, 
ſoliciting their ſupport of his Moſt Faithful 
Majeſty. On the 19th the Houſe, in a com- 
mittee of ſupply, voted one million for that 
ſervice. 


Mr. Pitt, though not in the King's ſer- 
vice, ſupported the reſolution of the com- 


mittee of ſupply, He began with pointing 


out the neceſſity of continuing the war in 
Germany, and of ſupporting the King of 
Portugal. He obſerved, That, in times 
of war, connexions with the continent had 
always been found political, except in the 
four unhappy reigns of the Stuarts. Then 


turning about to ſeveral perſons, he very 


jocularly 
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jocularly ſaid, * You who are for conti- 
nental meaſures, I am with you; and you 
who are for puting an end to the war, Iam 
with you alſo; in ſhort, I am the only man 
to be found that am with you all” He then 
enumerated the ſucceſſes that attended the 
Britiſh arms in all parts of the world, and 
the immenſe advantages gained in our trade, 
* which, he ſaid, would more than com- 
penſate the great expence we had been at; 
and which, he obſerved, was a conſideration 
that had been overlooked by thoſe who 
vere complaining of the burden of the war. 
And in regard to contracting the ex- 
pences, he entirely agreed with thoſe who 
were for it; and urged, that whoever ſhould 
elfect this ſalutary work, would deſerve the 
higheſt encomiums; but he hoped a diſtinc- 
tion would be made between contracting 
the expence, and contracting the operations 
of the war, and deſired any one preſent to 
ew how the latter could have been, or 
might ſtill be done, with ſafety. He then 
remarked, that he did not find any leſs ex- 
pence attended the nation now, than when 
he unworthily held the ſeals, or that more 
vas done. And turning to 'the Marquis of 
branch, he obſerved, that he knew his zeal 
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for the ſervice of his country was ſuch, that 
if he had received his orders he was ſure he 
would not then be where he was. And as 


to what the noble Lord * had ſaid, no one 


doubted his capacity, if his heart was but as 
good ; that as for his own part he could not 
tell the reaſon of the continental expences 
being greater now than in Queen Annes 
time, unleſs it was becauſe provender and 


every thing elle in Germany was dearer 


now than then; and wiſhed the noble Lord 
had explained that part of his ſpeech, for he 


did not properly know what to make of it; | 


it carried a ſomething, a ſuſpicion he did 
not underſtand ! But if he meant that there 
had not been fair play with the money, he 
knew nothing of it; and then ſtretching out 
his hand, and moving his fingers, ſaid, they 
were clean, there was none of it ſtuck to 
them, and that he would ſecond any perſon 
who ſhould move for an inquiry into all the 
money concerns; he was anxious to know 
how it was appropriated, that the whole 
truth might come out. He obſerved, that 
the noble Lord had ſaid, he bled for his 
country, and he did not wonder at it; that 


* Lord George Sackville, to whoſe ſpeech this was a reply. 
it 


* 
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it was his Opinion he ought to throw his 
body at his Majeſty's feet, and there bleed 
at every pore. He then repreſented, that 
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in conſequence of our withdrawing our 


troops from Germany, Portugal and the 
Low Countries might become a prey to the 
French and Spaniards ; that in point of po- 
licy we ought not to ſuffer it; but that he 


did not mean to bear Portugal on our 


ſhoulders, but only to ſet him on his legs, 


and put a ſword in his hand. He affirmed, 
that France was almoſt a ruined nation, 
having expended, m the laſt year, upwards 
of eight millions, and had been ſtill loſing; 
that he knew the finances of France as well 
as any man in England, and that we, by our 
ſucceſſes, were repaid for our expence; 
that it was wrong and unjult to repreſent 
Great Britain in ſo deplorable a flate as un- 
able to carry on the war, for there were al- 
ways ſtrangers in the gallery who wrote to 
their friends in Holland an account of what 
paſſed in that place (and the Dutch for- 
warded it to the French); that it was well 
known England never was better able to 
ſupport a war than at preſent; that the 
money for this year was raiſed, and he 
would anſwer for it, if we wanted fitteen or 
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twenty millions for next year, we might 
have it. He therefore ſtrongly recommended 
the million as deſired; that he knew the cry 
which had been propagated for theſe three 
years. You won't be able to raiſe money 
to continue the war another year; and yet 
we all ſaw the contrary. He afhrmed that 
one campaign might have finiſhed the war 
(alluding to his own propoſal of declaring 


war againſt Spain); and, in anſwer to the 


gentleman * who had {aid that the com 


plaints of the Portugueſe merchants had 


not been attended to, he inſiſted, that, fo far 


from it, he had ſpent many nights in con- 


ſidering them, and referred that gentleman 
to what had paſſed between him and the 
ambaſſador of the court of Portugal ; but 


thoſe complaints, and the intereſts of the 


merchants, he ſaid, had been abandoned 


ever ſince the period that he had been com- 
pelled to abandon his official ſituation. He 


then recommended union and harmony to 
the miniſtry, and declared againſt alterca- 
tion, which was no way to carry on the 


public buſineſs; and urged the neceſſity of 


proſecuting the war with vigour, as the 
only way to obtain an honourable, ſolid, 


* Mr. Glover, 


and 
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and laſting peace; and proved, from the „A? 
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readineſs with which ſupplies had been i 
| oranied, there would be little danger of a 

ſtop on that account, ſo long as the money 

7 was properly applied, and attended with 
ſucce's. He ſaid he wiſhed to fave Portu- 

t gal, not by an ill-timed and penurious, 

r but by a moſt efficacious and adequate 

8 alliſtance. | 

e | 

* It is obvious from this ſpeech in parti- — 
d cular, as well as from the uniform tenor of me d 


ir Mr. Pitts parliamentary conduct, that he“ 
1- WI was a conſlant advocate for all thoſe public 

n W meaſures which had the national honour and 

1c Ml profperity for their object, without regard- 

ut ing the man or the party who brought them 

he WW forward. If this had not been his ruling 

ed principle, it will not be ſuppoſed that he 

n- W would have ſupported that very miniſtry 
who had lo lately turned him out, in their 
irit eſſential meaſure concerning the war. 
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he The ſeſſion cloſed on the ſecond of June ' 
of 1762. 1 
ne B 
10, The defence of Portugal was undertaken, 4 
1 
jp 


without making any ſtipulations in behalf 


of 
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Lord Ty- 


rawley ſent 
to Liſboa. 


— 


/ 
* 


Jealouſy 
of the com- 
m-rcial in- 


tereſt. 


ANEcCDOTES AND SPEECHES 


of our mercnants, which the opportunity 
fo amply afforded, and who had preſented 
ſeverally Memorials to the courts of London 
and Lifbon, complaining of the injuſtice of 
the laſt. So far from taking the leaſt notice 


of theſe complaints, Lord Tyraroley was 


fent to Liſbon, in the character of ambaſ. 
fador.— He was, perhaps, the only gentle. 
man in the Britiſh dominions to whom that 
court, at another time, would have made 
an exception. At this moment the court 
of Lifbon was under the neceſſity of being 
filent. Upon a former occatiin Lord 
Tyrawley had rendered himſelf particularly 
offenfive at Liſbon; and he feems to have 


been feletted on this occafion, certainly not 


from motives of friendfhip to that court, 
although it was the moſt favourable period 
for eſtabliſhing every neceflary commercial 
ſtipulation with clearneſs and preciſion, 


But it was the ſyſtem of the new miniſtry to 
humble and weaken the commercial energy 


of the nation! from a jealouſy that ſuch 
energy might rival or become dangerous to 
the ariſtocracy, and in time become a check 
to the increaſing influence and power ot 
the crown. It is the pervading principle of 
moſt of the German governments, the more 
enſlaved are the people, the more powerful 
is the Prince: 


„ a. — wo Y — 4 
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CHAP x 


Refolutzon of the Britiſh Cabinet to make Peace. 


Subſidy to Pruſſia Refuſed. — Negotiation with 
the Court of Petcrſburgh, and with the Court of 
Vienna. Both made known to the King of Pruſſia. 
—Negottat'on with the Court of Turin. — Anec- 
dote of the Peace of Aix la Chapelle. Pen ſion 
granted to the Sard'ninn Miniſter. - Privy Purſe 


Secret Service.—-Alterations in the Britiſh Mini- 
ſtry Lord Bute Miniſter. His Brother at Court. 


—Intereſting particulars of the Negotiation be= 


tween Great Britain and France. — Lord Bute's 


Wealth.—FE xaminetion of Dr. Muſgrave. Union 
of the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Grenulle.—-Diſ- 
miſſion of the Duke of Devonſhire.—Anecdote of 
the Duke of Newcaſile and Lord Grenville. 


arms continued ſucceſsful in every 


quarter of the world, yet it was the firm 
and unalterable reſolution of the Britiſh ca- 
binet, to make peace with the utmoſt expe- 
dition. By the extraordinary uſe which mi- 
niſters had made of the preſs, already men- 
tioned in Chap. XIX. the people of Eng- 
land became divided in opinion on the ſub- 
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— 
1762. 


Reſolution 
of the Bri- 
tiſh cabinet 
to make 
peace. 
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je of continuing the war. The Scottiſh 


g E . : . 0 ; 
—> ation were nearly unanimous iu fupport of 


Subſidy to 
Pruſſia re- 


Lord Bute, The Britiſh cabinet were in. 
fluenced by the ſame principles, and pro. 
bably by the ſame means, which governed 
the Tory cabinet of Queen Anne, at the 
time of making the peace of Utrecht, 


The firſt conſideration of the noble Lord 
who now guided the King's counſels, was 
to reduce the King of Pruſſia to the nccel- 
ſity of concurring in his pacific ſyſter, 
For this purpoſe the ſubſidy which, accord- 
ing to treaty, had been annually. paid to 


Pruſſia, was this year.refuſed, contrary to 


the moſt folemn engagements, and in direct 
breach of the national faith ; not indeed by 
an open and manly negative in the ſirſt in- 
ſtance, but after an infinite number of pro- 
miles of the money, and evaſive anſwers to 
the Pruſſian reſident in London, from the 
month of January to the month of May 
1762. The cruelty of this ſport in the Bri- 


tiſh miniſler was embittered by the perilous 


ſituation of the King, ſurrounded by hoſts 
of enemies, and dilappointed of the only 
aſſiſtance he had a right to eſtimate in his 


preparations for the campaign, However, 
his 
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his good fortune did not abandon him; for © MAR. 
n the ſame moment that Great Britain be— 3 
came his enemy, Rullia became his friend. 8 

The Empreſs £{:zabeth dicd, and the Em. 
peror Peter III. immediately withdrew from 
the alliance againſt him; fo that the deſign 
of the Britiſh cabinet, in the refuſal of 
the ſublidy, , was rot accompliſhed, but 
though not accompliſhed, it was not aban- 
doned: As ſoon as it was known in Lon- 
don that the Emperor, Peter III. was pre- 
paring to withdraw himſelf from the al- 
lance againſt the King of Pruſſia, the Bri- 
nh cabinet immediately opened a negotia- 
tion with the court of Peterſburgh, to pre- 
ent, if poſſible, a ſeparate peace being 
made between the Emperor and the King Vegeta. 
of Prulſia. In this negotiation it was infi- the chunt 
mated to the court of Peterſbourgh, in — 
very ſtrong terms, that the Britiſh court 

vould behold with great concern his Im- 

perial Majeſty withdrawing from his al- 

lance with the Empreſs Queen, and recall- 

ing his armies from their co-operation with 

the troops of the Houſe of Auſtria ; that it 

vas not the wiſh of the Britiſh court to ſee 

the Houſe of Brandenburgh aggrandized at 

the expence of the Houle of Auſtria. 


And 
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the court 
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And from an apprehenſion that this ne. 
gotiation might not be ſufficient to anſwer 
the purpoſe, the plan of another negotiation 


Vienna was formed; and the execution attempted 


by the moſt humiliating introduction. This 
was with the court of Vienna. To that 
haughty court offers in the utmoſt degree 
degrading on the part of Great Britain were 
made, A renewal of the connex1on be— 
tween that court and Great Britain was ſoli- 
cited in terms of ſupplication. The moll 
earneſt aſſurances were made, that the Bri- 


tiſh cabinet never deſired to lee the power of 


Pruſſia incieaſed by a diminution of the 
Houſe of Auſtria; that on the contrary the 
Britiſh cabinct would rather ſee the power 
of Pruſſia revert to its primitive electoral 
ſtate, And to prevent any ſuſpicion of dil- 
ſimulation, this propoſed alliance between 
Great Britain and Auſtria was further: ot- 
fered to be purchaſed, by ſome conceſſions 
that Pruſſia ſhould make in Italy, or elſc- 
where. The Britiſh court, at this time, had 
no authority to ſtipulate for any conceſſions 
to be made in Italy, in behalf of the Houle 
of Auſtria; conſequently the word elje- 
where, a word of unlimited latitude, mult 
have been meant to include any country or 

territory 


r woo Do co 
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territory to which the Britiſh influence either CAA? 


did, or could. be made to extend. —_— 
Theſe acts of proffered treachery were 

treated with contempt. The court of Vienna 

communicated them to the court of Peterl- 

burgh; and by the laſt court, all the docu- 3ok made 


own to 


ments of both negotiations were communi- che King 


cated to the King of Pruſſia, which explains 
the cauſe of that coolneſs which ſubſiſted 
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} between that Monarch and the court of | 
i- WH Great Britain, until within a ſhort time of | 
I his death. U 
e A third negotiation, which was opened det 1 
a 1 0 | . the court * 
by with the court of Turin, was more ſuccels- ef 'uriz, : 5 
al ful, ſoliciting the intereſt of that court with 1 
ide Houſe of Bourbon, to repole the moſt f 0 


— 3 


-n WF firm confidence in the pacific diſpoſition of 
the Britiſh cabinet; at the ſame time im- 
ploring his Sardinian Majeſty to become the 
/c- MW mediator and umpire 1n all points of diſpute. 


ad This was the ſecond time that the Houle of 
* Savoy had been authoriſed to diſpoſe of the 
ule 


intereſts of Great Britain to the Houle of 
je- Bourbon. The firſt time was at the peace 


Auec dete 
ult of Aix la Chapelle, which not being men- w__ 
or tioned Aix Is 


Chapelle 
Dry 
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tioned by the writers of the time, the rea. 
der will find it ſtated in the note, *, And 


of 


Ps At the battle of Laffelt, Lord Ligonier being made priſoner, 

was introduced to the French King as ſuon as the action was over, 
The King ſaid to him, He bien Monſieur de Ligonier, quand Fl 
ce que le Rey votre maitre nous donnera la paix ? and at the ſa.ce 
time commanded Marſhal Saxe and the Duke de Noailles to confer 
with him next day upon the ſubject, which they did, and al ured 
him that his Majeſty's orders were, that he {hould be ſent back to 
the Duke of Cumberland, upon his parole, with the following 
propoſal of peace: That the King was ready to make peace upon 
theſe terms : That France would acknowledge the Emperor, and 
reſtore ali Flanders, except Furnes, in caſe England inſiſted on 
the demolition of Dunkirk ; but if England permitted Dunkik 
to co tinue in its preſent ate, France would reſtore Furnes alſo: 
That England ſhould re tore the fort and iſland of Lou'ſbourg ; 
and the Empreſs Queen and King of Sardinia ſhould make an eſlab- 
liſhment for the Dun Philip, which his Majeſty did not require to 
be very ſplendid, The propoſal was debated in the British cabi. 
net ſeveral times, and the cabinet divided upon it. Dr. Mary 
gives ſome hints of this matter in ſection V. of his Memoirs of 
Lord Ch+fterfield, but he does not ſeem to have been tull informed, 
At length the Sardinian miniſter in London prevailed upon the 
Duke of Newcaſtle und Mr. Pelham to reject the propoſal, under 
a pretence that it was incompatible with the treaty of Worms. 
Whoever will be at the trouble of comparing theſe terms with the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, will inſtantly perceive that they were 
infinitely more advantageous to Great Britain than the articles of 
that treaty, : 

But there was another circumſtance, which marked this influence 
of the court of Turin more flrongly: This was the negoriation 
for peace that was attempted to be opened on the part of the court 
of Madrid, by M. Wall, who came through the Pays Bas to Lon- 
don, with Marshal Saxe's pallport for that purpole. Ile bad ſe- 
veral conferences with the British miniſtry on the ſubject; but 
when he began to enter upon that part which related to an eſtab- 

l liſhment 


öhm 
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of the preſent negotiation, Lord Chatham t. 
aid, in the Houſe of Lords, on the 

cond of Maarch 1790, © That the court 
of Turin o this country to France in 
the laſt peace.“ If we admit this aſſer- 
tion to have been well-founded, and there 
no reaſon to doubt it, the court of Turin 
received favours from both ſides. The Bri- 
iſh court were very liberal in the rewards s 
they gave; amonglt others, the Sardinian 
anballador, in particular, was gratified with Penſion ts 
a penſion of one thouſand pounds per ann.  ———_ f 
won Ireland for thirty-one years, com- 


neneing the 25th of March 176g, in the 
ume of George Charles, Eq.“ 
Vol. I. | Aa 


a The 


ment for Don Philip, he was told that it was expected that 
ain should conſent to the King of Sardinia's keeping Final, Vi- 
Kranalco, part of Pavia and Anghiera, with the free navigation 
f the Theſin, To this prupoſal M. Wal! refuſed to give his pro- 
ue; upon which the negotiation broke off, and M. Wall return- 
Ito Madrid, And though the theie very terms were obtained 
wr the King of Sardinia by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, yet as 
e conditions of that treaty were not ſo favourable to Great Bri- 
in as the terms which had been offered to Lord Ligonier, there 
in be little doubt of the Britiſh intereſts having been ſacrificed, 
ſecure theſe points for his Sardinian Majeſty, whe had more- 


er a (ublidy from England of 200,000l. per annum by the treaty 2 
Worms, | 


1762, 
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This fact was firſt mentioned in the Houſe of Commons of 
und, by Vir. Edmund Perry, now Lord Perry, on the 24th of 
wember 1763, in theſe words: 


« T ſhall 
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Exit. The reduced condition of France requir. 
e ed no entreaty on the part of Turin, to in. 

diuce her to accept the pacific aſſurances of 
the 


te ſhall communicate a fact to this Houſe, from which it wi 
appear that the grant of penſions to aliens is ſuppoſed to be con. 
trary to the ſenſe of the nation, even by the adviſers of ſuch 
graat, and therefore not avowed, though made. There is a pen. 
ſion, Sir, granted nominally to one George Charles, but really to 
Count Viri, the Sardinian miniſter, for ;negotiating the peace 
that has juſt been concluded with the minilter of France. I muſt 
confeſs, Sir, that in my opinion this fer-ice deſerved no ſuch re. 
compenſe, at leaſt on our part, fo that in this cafe our money is 
not only granted to an alien, but to an alien who has no merit to 
plead. If it is thought a defenſible meaſure, I ſhould be glad to 
know why it was not avowed, and why, if it is proper we 
ſhould'pay a thouſand pounds a year to Count Firi, we ſhould be 
made to believe that we pay it to George Charles?” 

The reader will draw his own concluſion from the following ac- 
count of monies iſſued for the King's privy purſe and ſecret ſer. 
vice, during the two laſt years of the reign of George II. an 
the three firſt years of George III.; taken from the 32d vol. 0 
of the Journal of the Houle of Commons, page 514, &c. 


| GEORGE II. 
From October 1578 to To Edward Finch, Eſq. for hi 
October 1759. Majeſty's privy purſe 36, oool 

For ſecret ſervice during 

| ſame period 67, oool. 

From October 1759 to To Edward Finch Eſq, for hi 
October 1760. Majeſty's privy purſe 3600dl. 

For ſecret ſervice during th 

lame period 66, oool. 


GEORGE III. 

Fro October 1700 w To Foba Earl of Bute for 

Privy October 1767. Majeſty's privy purſe 40,000| 

— For ſecret ſervice during tl 
vice mv | ſame period 66,0001, 

Rey. [ 1 
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the new Britiſh miniſter, But before this H: 
negotiation was ui opened, Lord Bute —_— 
had - avowedly aſſumed the character of Lord Bute 
prime miniſter, He had diſmiſſed the Duke prime mis 
of Nerocaſile, and all his friends, and had 
eſtabliſhed his omnipotence through every 
department of the ſtate, He took the trea- 
ſury himſelf, and appointed Mr. Grenville 
his ſucceſſor 1n the ſecretary of ſtate's office. 
Lord Anſon dying at this time, he offered 
the admiralty to Lord Halifax, who at firſt 
refuſed it, becauſe he wanted to be ſecretary | 
of ſtate ; upon which Lord Bute told tim 
he did not know what he + {v{-d ; chat in 
patronage it was next to the treaty, Lord 
Halifax then took it. He had rccalled his 
brother from Turin, and had appointed 
Lord Rivers to that ſtation. When his 
brother appeared at the levee, his Majeſty 
honoured him with this compliment, of. 


now a ſecond Friend here.” 3 noel 


coutt. 


A a 2 From 


(Here Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration ends, And here it is proper to 
obſerve, that not only all ebarges on the Ciwvit Lift were fully 
paid ts the end of September; but there was a ballance in the 
Exchequer, belonging to the Crown, of one bundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds, and upwards. 

From October 1761 to To John Earl of Bute for his 

October 1762. Majeſty's privy purſe 48, oool. 


For 
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From the moment that Lord Bute he. 
came miniſter, it was the public language 
at the court of Verſailles, that he mul make 
peace if he wilted to preſerve his power; 
and therefore the aſſurances of his pacifice 
diſpolition, and the offers to commence a 
negotiation, that court was prepared to 
erpett. 


The correſpondence of this negotiatiation 


not having been laid before Parliament, it 
may not be improper, in this place, to ſtate 
a few particulars of the negotiation, with 
ſome extraordinary circumſtances relative to 
it, which, although they are known to ſeve- 
ral perſons, who have been in certain fitua- 


tions, yet they are not known to the pub. 


lic in general. 


The Duke of Bedford ſet out for Paris 
on the fifth of September 1752, with full 
powers to treat; and on the 12th of the 

fame 


For iecret ſervice during the 


ſame period 72,0001. 


From Cctober 1762 to To John Earl of Bute for his 


October 1763. Mlajeſty's privy purſe 48, ocol. 
2 SP Por ſecret ſervice during the 
ſame period 72,0001, 
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lame month the Duc de Nivernois arrived in CHAP, 
England. A few hours after the Duke of 
Bedford arrived at Calais, he received dil- mou 
patches from London, by a meſſenger who 

was ſent aſter him, containing ſome limi- 
tations in his full powers. He immediately 

ſent the meſſenger back with a letter, inſiſt- 

ing upon his former inſtructions being re- 
ſtored, and in caſe of a refuſal, declaring 

his reſolution to return to England. The " 
cabinet acceded to his Grace's demand. 

But the moſt eſſential articles of the treaty 

were agreed upon between M. de Charjeul 

and the Sardinian miniſter at Paris, and 

Lord Bute and the Sardinian min iſter at 
London, without any other trouble to the 
Duke of Bedford than giving his formal 
allent, The manceuvre in making the King 

of Sardinia umprre, gave to his amballa- 

" dors the power of deciſion; conſequently 

the Duke of Bedford had very Iutle room 

lor the exerciſe of his powers, until a cir- 
cumſtance happened which occaſioned a di- 
villon in the Britiſh cabinet. —This was the 
capture of the Havannah. The news of 

this event arrived in England on the 29th 

ol September, The negotiation was nearly 


Aa g concluded. 
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CHAP. concluded. Ina few da vs the prelimina, 


XXII. 


_— ries would have been figncd. 


Lord Bule expreſſed his fears that this 
acquiſition would embarraſs and poſtpone 
the accompliſhment of peace, if the nego. 
tiation, which was on the point of being 
finiſhed, ſhould on that account be opened 
again ; and therefore he declared his wiſh to 
be, to conclude the peace in the. ſame 
manner, and on the ſame terms, which had 
been agreed upon before the news of this 
event arrived, without any other mention 
of it than the name of it among the places 


to be reſtored. 


Mr. Grenville oppoſed this idea. He de- 


_ clared his opinion to be, that, if the Havan- 


nah was reſtored, there ought to be an equi- 
valent given for it. And in their delibera- 
tions upon this ſubject, it is c-riain that he 
inſiſted upon this alternative—either the 
entire property of Jucatan and Florida, or 


the iſlands of St. Lucia and Porto Rico. 


Lord Bute adhered to his firſt opinion; 


upon which Mr, Grentille religned his place 


of ſecretary of ſtate, on the 12th day ol 


October. 
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ceeded to his office, and Mr. Grenwlle went 
to the admiralty, by which he was removed 
from the cabinet, 


Lord Egremont, however, repreſented to 
Lord Bute, in very ſtrong terms, the neceſſity 
of an equivalent for the Havannah. Either 


co Wl fears fo far prevailed as to occaſion an 
4 inſtruction to be ſent to the Duke of Bedford 
is Wl to aſk for Florida. The Duke had been in- 
formed of the whole diſpute in the Britiſh 
cabinet by Mr. Grenville, and being entirely 
of Mr. Grenwille's opinion, he added Porto 
Rico to his demand. But Lord Bute and 
the Sardinian miniſter in London ſettled it 
for Florida only. At Paris ſome difficulties 
aroſe, —The ceſſion of Florida was made 
without the leaſt heſitation; the French 
miniſter inſtantly agreed to it; which ſhews 
the ſuperior influence of the French cabinet 
in this negotiation. But with reſpe& to 
Porto Rico, the French miniſter reſorted to 
chicane and delay. It was at length agreed 
to ſend a meſſenger to Madrid, with this 
demand. Fourteen days were allowed for 
the meſſenger to go and return, During 
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CH. this period the Duke of Bedford received 


— Go WS ü : 3 3 
% Poſitive orders to ſign the preliminaries. 


Two days after the preliminaries were 


ſigned, the meſſenger returued; and it was 


ſaid that Spain had purchaſed the retention 


of the iſland. - Whether the Sardinian mini. 
ſter at. London or at Paris, or both, were 
entruſted on this occaſion, or whether any 
other perſons were admitted to the fame 
confidence, are queſtions for the invelliga- 
tion of poſterity. Diſcoveries of this !.jud 
are ſeldom made either at or near the tie 


of the tranſaction. The offers of Lows 


the Fourteenth to the Duke of Mu; (borough 
were not known until the publication of 
De Torcys Memoirs“. Whatever were 
the confidential meaſures, it is certain the 
Duke of Bedford was not entruſted with 
them. However, as his Grace kept a diary 
of all public tranſactions in which he had 
any ſhare, and as Mr. Grexville kept copies 
of all his letters on public bulinels, if ever 


theſe are laid before the public, and it 1s 


*; hoped 
„% T am willing you ſhould offer the Duke of Marlborough 
four millions, ſhould he enable me to keep Naples and Sicily for 


my grandſon, and to preſerve Dunkirk, with its fortifications 
and 
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now only be hinted, will be confirmed or 

obviated. | 23 
The 

and harbour, and Straſburg and Landau, in the manner above 


explained, or even the ſame ſum were Sicily to be exempted out 
of this laſt article. Mem. de Torcy, t. ii. p. 237. 

« It is not neceſſary to have recourſe to foreign examples. 
We have a Sejanus of our own, Have we not ſeen him fora 
time diſplaying iis exdrÞitant treaſures, in every kind of princely 


* profution > Has he not purchaſe] eft.tes, ut and adorned 
0 villas, erected - palaces, and furniſhed them with ſumptuous 
16 magnificence ? I am ſure I ſpe.k within compaſs, when I aſſert 
; that within theic laſt three years [/his was wwritten in the autumn 
LS 1165}, he has expended betw een ?wo and three bund red cbouſand 
1 pounds An enormous ſum, equal almoit to the whole revenues 
of of the kingdom from which he draws his original! I could wiſh 


to be informed by ſome of thoſe who are in the ſecret, how he 
has acquired ſuch prodigious wealth. 
embezzled the public money, when he officiouſly thruſt himſelf 
into office, becauſe there were ſo many checks upon him in that 
department, that he could not eaſily have done it without a.iociates, 
or poſceſſing more courage or cunning than I take him to be maſter 
ol. gut how then has he acquired tucham.-zing riches ? Tell me, 
ye flatterers of his, was it by fate jebbing, or ſtock jobbing, that 
he is become, from a needy northern Thane, a potent Britiſh 
noble? What ſiniſter method has he taken to plunder the nation, 
and eſcape the iron hand of juſtice? I am aware of the anſwer, 
that he has been able to make a purchaſe to the amount of ninety- 
ſeren thouſand pounds, to lay out a large park, and adorn and 
build two magnificent houſes, out of the eſtate which was left him 
by a relation three years ago. But ſuch a reply is ſo falſe and 


rough foolish, that it ſcarce deſerves a moment's conſideration; for I 

y for will venture to maintain that the whole ſum of his vile income, 

* tor the lait ten years, put together, will not amount to above 
an 


$0,000l. . As to the eitate, it is not his; he is entitled only to 


hoped they will, many ſuſpicions, which can © 


1 will not ſuppoſe he 
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The examination of Dr. Muſgrave at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons, although ii 
was voted fr2volous, perhaps will not appear 
ſo in the eye of impartial poſterity. As this 
examination 1s not m every body's hands, 
the reader will find an extract from it in the 
note *. 

The 


* 


part of the annual produee, for two thonfand pounds a year were 
leſt to his injured brother, on whom he affectionately turned his 
back as ſoon as he had poſſeſſed himſelf of his natural inheritance. 
When this zocol. per unnum is deducted, there will not remain 
clear to the Favourite above 53000l. a year: And whether this is 
futficient to account for all tho e immenſe ſums which, to cur 
amazement and indignation, he has lately expended, I leave every 
impartial perſan to judge.“ Anti Sejanus, 


It is, no doubt, yet in the public recollection, that a ſeries of 
political eſſays, diſtinguiſhed by the fignature of Anti- Scjanus, 
appeared in the public prints, in the autumn of the year 1565. 
They were ſuppoſed to be written by Mr. Scott of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, under the patronage of Lord Sardwich. The above 
extract is taken from the paper of the 3d of Auguſt, 


» Dr. Muſgrave read the following paper at the bar, being 
the information he laid before Lord Halifax, for the putpoſe of 
inſtituting an inquiry. 


Narrative of Intelligence received at Paris. 


x. The firſt hint I had of the miniſtry having been bribed to 
make the peace, was at the latter end of the year 1763, from 
Monſieur ., . . . in a private converſation I had with that 
gentlewan. The peace happening to be talked of, he made uſe of 
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The coincidence of opinion which aroſe . ' 
between the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Lo | 


Grenville during the preceding negotiation 


laid 
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this expreſſion, On croit a Paris, que milord Bute a eu de Pargent 
peur cela. Though the words on croit were pretty ſtrong, and 
though Monſieur . . . . 's connections gave great weight to 
them, I conſidered tlie thing as an idle ramour, and neither 
puſhed the converſation further at that time, nor made any inquiry 
about it fterwards. 


2. It was not till the latter end of November 1764, that I 
began to think the ſtory more worthy attention. Being at that 
time in company with ihree gentlemen, an Iriſhman, a Scotchman, 
and a Frenchman, a diſpute aroſe about the peace : The Iriſhman 
and myſelf condemning it, the Frenchman remaining ſilent, the 
Scotchman alone approving it. The diſpute did not laſt long 
before the Iriſhman and the Scotchman had occaſion to go away, 
ſo that there remained only the Frenchman and myſelf together, 
Our converiation falling upon the ſame topic, he told me that he 
remembered to have heard, a little before the Duke of Bedford's 
negotiation, that a ſum of money, amounting to eight millions of 
livres, (333,33 3l. 6s. 8d. ſterling) had been ſent into England 
to buy a peace ; that the remittance had been made by Monſieur 
de la Borde, and another banker whoſe name he did not know; 
and that the way this came to be known, was by the clerks talking 
of it among themſelves after dinner. He added, that being 
himſelf in company with ſeveral gentlemen who were giving their 
conjectures whether peace would hold or. no, one of the 
company decided the queſtion, by ſaying, Nous auront la paix 
certaixement, car nous Pavyont acheie, This was all I heard the 
firſt Interview, | 


3d. I communicated this account the next morning to a Mr. 
Stuart, my patient, who lived in the Rue de VEchelle, with a 
Mr. Maclean. Mr. Maclcan was then gone out, but upon his 
Fonung in I repeated it to him. It occurred to me, during my 
a convei ſation. 
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XXII. laid the foundation of that union which 


1761, ſubſiſted between them until within a fey 
{ years 


converſation with Mr. Stuart, as it did afterwards to Mr. Mac. 
lean, that the fact of money being-ſent over might be true, but 
that the deſtination of it ni ht be a miſtake; that in ſhort it 
might be intended for no «ther purpoſe than ta buy up En:lifh 


ſtooks, for the ſake oi ſelling them ſoon after at an advanced L 
price. This account appeared To natural, that 1 went home in it 
(almoſt) a full perſuaſion of its being really the cat. of 
oy 
4. The fame day, or the day after, I ſaw the ſame Frenchman, cli 
my informant, again. I put this objection to him. He anſwered rec 
readily, No, that was not the caſe. He knew very well, continued the 
he, that Monf. de la Borde ſent over a very large order for (if 
ſtocks, by the Sardinian ambaſſador's courier; but the money I irn 
» ſpeak of was before that time, and at leaſt a month or wo before ſer 
the Duke of Bedfoid's arrival. Beſides, 1 can tell you the 
people to whom it was diſtributed. It was divided among hre 7 
perſons, Lord Bute—here he helitated for a. minute or two. I amt 
mentioned to him the name of Lord Holland. He anſwered, No; nou 
it was not Lord Holland, that was not the name; it was At 
Mr. Fox. The third, added he, was a lady, whoſe name 1 do Un 
not recolle&, | 4 
This I am ſure was all that paſſed upon the ſubject at our 
ſecond interview. 
5. The third interview was, 1 believe, on Monday the 3d of Engl 
December. I then aſked him whether the third perſon whoſe * 
name he could not recollect, was not- — He anſwered, 8 
No, it was not. Tha: he had heard the name; that it being a nth 
name no way familiar to him, he could not, at ſuch a diſtance of 
time, recollect it of himſelf ; but if it was mentioned he believed 3 


he ſhould know it. At preſent, added he, 1 only remember that 
that it was a lady, and the miſtreſs of a man of great quality. 


6. 1 ha 
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fears of Mr. Grenville's, death. a They C 
perlectly agreed, That better terms of peace 
might 


6. Thad hitherts made no inquiries about his authorities. But 
reflefting that a perſon who could know all theſe particulars muſt 
have been very near the ſource, I thought proper to aſk him the 
nzxt time I ſaw him, from whom he had his information. He 
anſwered, from an officer, who at that time furniſhed plans to the 
Puke de Choileul's office, was of courſe greatly connected with 
it, and moreover dined every day with the principal people of the 
office; and there, added he, at table, did theſe gentlemen talk 
over the affair, not without ſome ſatisfaction at its being con- 
cuded. Further, jays he, this officer, who is now at Cayenne, 
reaſoned thus with me about it: Is it not better to buy a peace at 
the expence of ten millions, than ſpend three hundred millions 
(if we could raiſe them) to fit our army for the field, which 


amy, ſo fitted out, could not poſſibly do us any material 
ſervice ? | 


7. I had curioſity, - continued he, to hear what the Sardinian 


p anbaſſador's ſecretary, who was a great acquaintance of mine, 
| would fay to this. Happening to meet him ſoon after, I told him 
t was reported the Engliſh had given a great ſum to Madame 
a Pompadour, to buy a peace, and aſked him if it was true. The 
alwer he made me was in thele words; ah, que wous etes bete? 
les Anglois donne de Pargent ? et pourquoi faire ? oui, oui, on @ 
"ur inte de Pargent. SY | 
8, He further ſaid, that, upon Monſieur Buſſy's return from 
bs England, one of his ſecretaries having dropped ſome hints in 
company, 4 un ſouper, of what was going on in England, was 
'ofe 0 SANs. 3 
ny ken up and put into the Baſtille, that he might not, by any 
bs uther indiſcretion, diſcover the whole affair, 
7 9. Upon my mentioning an intention of going to England with 
; lie news, he added, that the whole detail of the tranſaction might 
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176%. tamed which might have been obtained, But 


although 


be known, either from Monſieur D'Eon, if he chuſes to diſcover 
it, or from Monſieur L'Eſcallier, a wine-merchant in London, 
whom the Duke de Nivernois made uſe of as a ſecretary, 


10. I preſſed him about the authenticity of his account; his 


anſwer was, as to myſelf, Je le croit autaut que je ervit ma propre 


exiſtence. He a"ured me likewiſe, that the affair was ſhamefully 
notorious in ſome houſes at Paris; C'eſt affaire faiſoit mime 
beaucoup de ſcandale dans certaines maiſens à Paris, 


11. I think it neceſſary to take notice of one variation, and the 
only one that I obſerved in his account. In - the firſt interview he 
mentioned the ſum of eight millions of livres *. In a ſubſequent 
one (I forgot. which) he ſaid between five and eight millions: 
Poſſibly this might be owing to his having heard the ſum named 
in Englith money, and never having given himſelf the trouble of 
reducing it to French, becauſe the laſt time I talked with him 
upon the ſubject, when 1 deſired to know, as near as poſſibie, the 
exact ſum, he took a little time to recolle&t himſelf, and then aid, 
between eight and ten millions of livres, that is, continued he, in 
Engliſh four hundred thouſand guineas. 


Extract from the Examination. 
What was Lord Halifax's anſwer to this information? 


'T would firſt mention ſome previous ſteps. Lord Hertford 
having aſked me if I thought it matter of further inquiry, I went 
to Lord Mansfield; he ſaid he choſe not to hear it. I then went 
to Dr. Blackſtock, who read my paper of information, and told 
me that I ſhould carry it to the ſecretary of ſtate ; that no Engliſh» 


* Compare this with the firſt paragraph, 
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tford 
went 
went 
J told 


do juſtice after their own manner. 
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although they were convinced, and the fact © 
lay within their own knowledge, that the 


intereſts 


man would be averſe to inquire into it. I went to Lord Halifax 
ou the roth of May; he deſired me to come again that evening: 
I then ſaw him; he took the paper and read it, looked up and 
lopped 3 then faid, I was recollecting, that that perſon bought 
ſtock at that time, but it might be with his own money. He read 
my letter to Lord Hertford, ſaid it was a proper one—He faid, If I 
had been in Lord Hertford's place I would have ſent it to ——, 
and heard what he had to ſay. On reading the ſecond letter, he 
ſaid, This might he very deep; I would readily inquire, but it is 
an affair of ſuch magnitude; and then put a caſe of a man's being 
robbed on Hounſlow-heath, and going to Juſtice Fielding, and 


ſaying he was robbed by a tall thin man, and apprehended it was 


the Duke of Ancaſter ; there is no difference, only in the ſize of 
the purſe. He ſaid, if you had any proof, I would make no 
difficulty of telling it to my royal maſter. In my letter to Lord 
Hertford I mentioned the defectiveneſs of my informatioa as a 
proof of the truth of it. Lord Halifax ſaid, I think with you, it 
is more likely to be true from his knowing only a few circum- 
ſtances. The ſecond meeting was a few-days afterwards, He did 
not ſtick to one objection. I ſet down a few arguments to uſe to 
him, which I left with him; I have in my pocket the ſame argue 
ments, which I ſet down a ſhort time after, from my recollection. 
This is not a copy. [Read a paper, in ſubſtance as follows:] 


Narrative of intelligence is ſufficient for inquiry, though not for 
accuſation, confirmed by Dr. Blackſtone. The firſt of all crimes 
is hearſay ; rare, at firſt, to ſtumble upon certainty. All offenders 
would eſcape if there was no inquiry. The high quality of of- 
tenders is no reaſon for ſtopping the inquiry; it muſt be done 
ſpeedily; if the common people hear it, and believe it, they might 
I recommend it to Lord 
Halifax, as one of the French miniſters is here, whether he can be 
excuſed for not examining into it, &c. 

What 
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intereſts of the nation had been ſacrificed 


by the leader of the cabinet to his extcava. 


gant 


What ſxid Lord Halifax? 

Lord Halifax made no anſwer to the paper, nor did he contro. 
vert one of the arguments, 

The next morning I ſaw Mr. b det Sir Geo. Yonoe was 
there. Mr. Fitzherbert expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at my boldneſs 


in going io Lord Halifax. He ſaid he would not have any thing of 


his writing appear. Mr. Fitzherbert ſaid he had intelligence the 
French were offering money to get D'Eon's papers back. I went 
the ſame day to Lord Halifax, or the next day. Lord Hallux 
taid, I will have nothing to do with the matter. I diſbelieve the 
charge; if I did believe it, as ſtrongly as I now difbelieve it, I 
ſhould net think this ſufficient ground to go upon. I told him it 
was his duty; he ſeemed ſurpriſed, He ſaid his duty was to take 
care of the ſtate. I told him that Mr. Fitzherbert had ſaid the 
French were in treaty for D'Eon's papers: I made my apology 
for troubling him, 88 that cloſed my converſation with Lord 
Halifax. 

(Mr. Fitzherbert.) Did you colleèt from my converſation that 
I had the ſmalleſt knowledge of D'Eon ? 

I don't know I did; but Mr. Fitzherbert admitted the 1 of 
the overtures. After the names of the two Lords were mentioned, 
Mr. Fitzherbert ſad, Did you hear nothing of the Princeſs of 
Wales? I ſaid, No. Mr. Fitzherbert anſwered, D'Eon ſays the 
Princeſs of Wales had ſome of the money. 

From whom had you the information of D*'Eon's overtures? 

The firſt was from General Conway. He firſt gave me a hint 
of it. 

What was that hint? 

When I iold the ſtory, Mr. Conway aſked me if I had ſeen 
D'Eon; he ſaid, I hear he has dropped hints. I told him I never 
would fee him. I faid, I will avoid all poſſibility of concert with 
any one. After this, I went to Mr. Hartly, and deſired him to 
enquire, He deſired firſt to conſult Sir George Savile. Sir Geo. 
Savile came to us; 1 could not tell him the particulars, but only, 

that 
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thit there was ſuch a charge. Sir George Savile thought it was 
jigut to conſult the Duke of Newcaſtle. He went to him: I was 
not preſent; but I heard that the Duke of Newcaſtle ſaid, Fox 
was rogue enough to do any thing, but thought he was not fool . 
enough to do this. The Duke ſaid he could not adviſe them to 
mede in it, for D'Eon will be bribed, and then you will be left 
in th: lurch. I heard this converſation from Sir George Savile, 
or Mr, Hartly; from one of them, in the preſence of the other. 
They both went to the Duke of Neweaſtle 
(Mr. Conway.) What was the nature of his firſt application to 
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. me? 5 
The nature of my firſt application to Mr. Conway was, I wanted | 
to know how to convey a letter to Lord Hertford, not to be opened; | ; 
to enquire whether the informant was apprehended. I had de- B 
ſgned preſenting a paper to the Houſe of Commons, ſetting forth | bo 
the information. He aſked me the particulars, and ſaid he would | [ $ 
t pot encourage ſuch application to the Houſe of Commons, without 8 
a ſhadow of probability; and then aſked if I had heard that D'Eon i 
f had dropped hints, and whether I would go to him. I ſaid, Nog My 
b | would not. Mr. Conway added, At the ſame time I think it 1 
f the duty of every man to come at truth in every ſtation. a 
e Had you any intimacy with your informant at Paris? 


Ii would be improper to anſwer that queſtion but they were 
men of credibility. 

nt Had you any other information of D overtures but from 
General Conway ? 

The ſirſt intimatiori was from General Conway; then I applied 


en o Mr, Hartly. Mr. Hartly told me that D'Eon's letter was ſent 

er b Mr. Fitzherbert. Afterwards he informed me more fully, and 

th named the two privy counſellors and the lady, He ſaid the lady is 

to the Princeſs of Wales. I ſaid, it can't be, becauſe my informant . 
0. vould not have forgot the name, and named another lady, the 

ly, miſtreſs of a man of quality. 
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to the conſideration of Parliament, Mr. 


\ 
Erenrille gave them his approbation by his 
Vote, 
Do you underſtand this overture of D*'Eon's was contained {a 1 N 
letter to Mr. Fitzheibert? \ 
Mr. Hartly told me fo. I met him in a chair, and he (x6, pe 
All J have heard is, that D' Eog's letter was {ent to Fitzherbert; 0 
that Nr. Pitt „id been conſulted, and had written a letter, di. hi 
ſuading them from proceeding. Mr, Hartly never told it me fro co 
his own knowled e. | bf 
(Dr. Blackſtone.) Are you ſure I directed you to go to Lord 6 
Halifax ? Ca 
Not directly to Lord Halifax. Doctor Blackitone faid, Yu c01 
mui by all means go to the miniſtry ; It is an affair of an arr. lis 
ing nature. He ſent three days after to know if I had been; fo bl 
he faid, If you had not I ſhould think myſelf obliged, as a fe vact 15 
of the crown, to go and give it myſelf. Ml 
I took a minute of what paſſed between us, which I will men. {wc 
tion to Dr. M. I took it immediately, and communicated it the It | 
ſame day to an intimate friend, and it has never ſince been wt of ine 
my cuſtody. | not 
[Produces a minute taken immediately after Dr. Muſyrave ad Wi 
been with him, on the 10th of May 1765, at half paſt eleven ( 
o'clock in the morning. of 
« Dr. Mulgrave came and ſhewed me a written conver/aton Inc 
between him and Mr. Le Beau, in the latter end of 1763, where ( 
he declared thit it was believed at Paris that Lord Bute had e- WY fot 
ceived money for the peice, and many other converſations wie 
another French ambatiador, The tum of the account was this, al"! 
"That eight or ten millions ot livres had been remitted by a French Wi "i! 
banker, juſt before the D. of Bedford went to France: That this | '( 
was divided between Lord B. Mr, F. anda lady, name not men- (1 
tioned ;, and that Mr. D' Kon, or Mr. Deſcalier, could inform lim © 
of particulars. He alſo ſhewed me Lord Holland's letters aud \fax 
anſwers. - He told me he had communicated it to General Con- i 
- way, and that he had learnt from Mr, Fitzherbert that DEO 116 
tells the ſame (tory, except that he mentious the Princeſs of ad 


#3 Wales, 
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Won 
nere 
] it 
vun 
this, 
'ench 
t this 
men- 
1 him 
} aud 
Con- 
Y Eon 
(s ol 


Vales, 


Bute 


Wales, wiich Dr. M. obſerved might be no inconſiſtency, if a 
Maid of Honour's name only was made uſe of, and the money 
paid over by the Princeſs Dowager of Wales; Dr. Muſgrave 
ſemed tobe attached to D'Eow's cauſe, and believed the ſtory of 
his aſtaflination being attempted by Count de Guerchy, and his 
ceff:rs being ſearched, He aſked me if this was ſufficient to juſ- 
tſy bringing it before the ſecretary of ſtate? As our acquaintance 
was ſmall, I was ſurpriſed, I told him that the affair was deli- 
cate, both as to the things and perſons, and that he ſhould well 
conſider the conſequences if his friend ſh-uld deny it. He ſaid 
bis lriend was a man of honour, and knew he left Paris for that 
turpoſe, I begged to be excuſed adviſing him, but he would do 
nieht to conſider that it would depend on conviction of his own 
nind, and his friend's veracity. It was equally a duty to diſcloſe 
uch a tranſaction on good foundation, and to ſtifle it in the birth, 
founded on malice or ignorance, We parted, and he ſeemed 
nel ned to proceed, I don't recolle& the converſation he men- 
tons three days after; it might be: I thought him ſuch an en- 
thutalt as might have diſordered his imagination.“ 

(Ir. Speaker.) The hon. gentleman delivered to me a copy 
of tc paper he has now read, which has been in my cuſtody ever 
litce, 

(Dr. Muſyrave.) As to the ſecond converſation, Dr. Black- 
tone will recollect it it I ſhew him his note, defiring me te come 
lv lim: 1 have not that note «bout me, but I am ſure it is (till in 
WW poſteflion, I don't know what he thinks of my enthuſiaſm, 
but | remember he trembled, {ſeemed much affected, and let the 
er drop as in great agitation, 

(vir Geo, Yonge.) Aſter I had expreſſed my ſurpriſe at his 
tming to me, he told me he had laid the matter before Lord Ha- 
lax, who was willing to receive information from any gentleman 
Whttever, He preſſed it ſo ſtrongly, that I thought he came with 
inciage, but he did not ſay that. I ſaid, If Lord Halifax will 
End for me I will wait on him, but 1 know nothing of the matter 

Bb 2 with 
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Bute in 1765, that the fact concerning the 
Havannah was known beyond the {mall 
circle of their indiſpenſable conſidents. 


with regard to the ſecond meeting at Mr. Fitzherbert's, nor did! 
know he had told the ory to Mr. Fitzherbert till J ſaw it in the 
papers. 

(Mr. Fitzherbert ) I never remember being in the ſame roon; 
with Sir G. Yonge and Dr. Muſgrave. Dr. Muſgrave came and 
talk:d in the ſame ſtyle, and told me the Rory he favs I told lum. 
T don't rememb. r I ſaid any thing at that time; the Dr. came and 
told me this ſtory. I will do myſelf the juſtice to tell all I kney 
at that time, though I don't recollect 1 told it him. We were 
then a good many in a ſociety in Albemarle- ftreet : I had an office 
in that ſociety : When he had told me all he had to ſay, I wiſhed 
to change the ſubject! he would not; ſo I told all I knewot it, 
Captain Cole, a gentleman of general admiſſion, had come to me, 
and faid D'Eon deſires me to tell you he is apprehenſive of being 
taken away by force, on account of aquarrel with Count Guerchy, 
in which miniſtry would aſſiſt him. He deſired me to communi. 
cate it to the ſociety, which I did. He recommended D' Eon as an 
agreeable man, I communicated it to Sir Geo. Yonge, and de- 


fired him to go wi h me, becauſe he could ſpeak French, which | 


could not eaſily: No day was appointed; we never did meet; I 
never knew Mr. D*Eon; I never received a letter from him. As 
to going on with the converſation, and naming the Princeſs of 
Wales, I have nothing to ſay to that; I have no trace of it in my 
memory; it mult depend on our veracity; nor had I any direct 
meſſage but from Captain Cole, as to his apprehenſions of being 
taken away. 

(Mr. Speaker.) Dr. Muſgrave, would you aſk theſe gentle- 
men, or either of them, any queitions ? - 

Dr. Muſgrave.) I was not prepared for theſe anſwers, and | 
have no queſtions to aſk them. 

Motion by Sir (3eorge Oſborne — That the accuſations * 
by Dr. Muſgrave are in the higheſt degree frivolous.” Age 
to, January 29, 1770, 
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This circumſtance indiſputably ſhews, that 
the public intereſt was not the firſt conſi- 
deration with his Majeſty's ſervants at _ 
time. And it is believed, although it is 
matter that perhaps will not be e 
until ſome future period, that Lord Bute's 
reſignation, in the month of April 1763, 
was occaſioned by the junction of Mr. 
Grenville and the Duke of Bedford, and the 
menaces they held out againſt him reſpeci- 
ing the negotiation for peace—that he com- 
pounded for his im punity by an abandon- 
ment of office to the Duke and his friends. 
It was, however, the popular opinion, that 
the political paper called The North Briton, 
written principally by Mr. Wilkes, had raiſed 
ſuch'a ſpirit of animoſity in the nation againſt 
Lord Bute, that he reſigned from an appre- 
henſion of popular indignation; and it an- 
lwered the purpole of more parties than one 
at that time, to have it thought ſo, But 
Mr. Mikes had no more influence in the 
relignation of Lord Bute, than he had in 
that of Sir R. | Watþote, or any other mls 
nilter. N 

During the time that Lord Bute held his 
public ſituation of miniſter, no favourite ex- 
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ce. erciſed the power of the crown with mojo 


_ pride and inſolonce. This charge might h, 
proved in innumerable inilances. . Is 
not the deſigu of tis w ork to relate any ve. 
currence, not diatelx connected with 


Mr. Pitt, unl 661 the ſame has been chher 
omitted, or materially miſtaicd, in the public 
accounts of the times. Of this latter kind i; 
the diſmiſſion of tlie Duke of Devonfhire, 


Diſmiſion During the preceding negotiation of peace 
fire, his Grace held the office of lord chamber: 
lain, and although in the diſcharge of his 
official duties he was very frequently attend- 

ing on the King, yet differing from his Me. 

jeſty's other ſervants on political ſubjects, he 

did not attend any council held after the 
commencement of the negotiation. Early 

in the month of October 1702, he obtained 

his Majeſty's permillion to go to Bath. 

While he was at Bath he received a ſummons 

to attend council, and the ſummons, as 

uſual, mentioned the buſineſs, which was, 

the final conſideration on the preliminary 
articles of peace, The Duke wrote an an- 


the or er councils on the ſubject of the 
; negotiation, he apprehended that his pre. 
ſence 


wer, That as he had not attended any ol 
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ſence at the 4 council would be improper. f. 


XXII. 
At the end of the month his Grace returned 


to London; and the day alter his arrival, * 
being levee- day, he went to court. The 
King was in the cloſet. He ſent in his name. 
The King took no notice. In this particu— 
lar the Duke was wrong —he was too deli- 
cate—heſhould have demanded au audience. 
He next deſired to know to whom he ltould 
deliver his key? The King returned an an- 
ſwer, That he ſhould lend for it next morn- 
ing, which he did, and with his own hand 
ſtruck his Grace's name out ot the lift of 
his privy council. 


The'reader will make his own obſerva. 
tions on this extraordinary conduct. No 
one need be told, that the Cavendiſſias were 
amongſt the moſt warm and moſt determined 
[ſupporters of the Revolution in 1688, and 
of the Houſe of Brunſwick ; nor have their 
virtue and zeal diminiſhed in an oppoſition 
tothe moſt ſubtle attempts to accompliſh 


the moſt deſpotic deſigns, 


Nor has the immediate cauſe of the Duke Anccdate | 
ot the D 
ot Newcaſtle's reſignation been leſs miſtated. of News 


When his Grace found that the annual con- 
Bb 4 vention 
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—— as uſual, he ſuggeſted another mode to foe 
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the national honour, and which would, at 
the ſame time, ſupport. the national dignity 
and eſſentially contribute towards command- 
ing the terms of peace. This was when the 
application was made to Parliament in the 
month of May 1762, for a vote of credit of 
one million, his Grace wiſhed to extend the 
ſum to two millions. A vote of credit of 
one million had been uſual every year of 
the war. His Grace's intention was, to have 
ſupplied the King of Pruſha with the 
amount of his annual ſubſidy out of the ſe- 
cond million. Bnt this deſign being made 
known to Lord Bute, by one of the ſecreta- 
ries of the treaſury *, almoſt as ſoon as it 
was ſuggeſted, that Lord oppoſed it with 
the greateſt warmth, The Duke finding 
this oppoſition from Lord Bute, and ex- 
petting no better ſucceſs in the cloſet, he 
ſaw his influence at an end, and immed!- 
ately reſigned, 


*The political paper called The North Briton accuſed Mr, 
S. Martin of having betrazed the Puke of 'Newcaſi/e to Lid 
Bute. Marin was al'o treaſurer to the Princeſs of Wales, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Wood, who had been Mr. Pitt's ſe- 
cretary during che war, ſays in the preface 
to his Eſſay on Homer, that having waned 
upon Lord Granville, prelident of the coun - 
cil, when he was dying, with the prelimi- 
nary articles of the treaty, and read them 
to him, his Lordſhip declared “ It was the 
molt honourable peace he ever ſaw.” This 
anecdote only proves Lord Granwille's at- 
tachment to Lord Bath to the laſt moment 
of his life. The celebrated Dr, Franklin 
uſed frequently to entertain his friends with 
an anecdote of this nobleman, which de- 
ſerves to be remembered. Upon the em- 
N bargo being laid on all American veſſels 
4 laden with corn, flour, &c. in the year 1757, 
t che American agents petitioned againſt it, 
hand were heard before the privy council, 
Lord Granville, who was lord preſident, 
told them, 'That America mult not do any 
thing to interfere with Great Britain in the 
European markets; that if America grew 
corn, fo did England; that if America ſhip- 
ped corn, ſo did England. Upon which 
Dr. Franklin told his Lordſhip that Ame- 
rica coul:i not do any thing that would not 
interfere with Great Britain in ſome reſpe& 
Fr other, If they planted, reaped, and muſt 
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cHAP. not ſhip, the beſt thing he could adviſe hi; 


— Lord{hip to do would be, to apply to Par. 
liament for tranſports ſufficient to bring them 


all back again, 


Has it not been the misfortune of Eng- 
land, that molt of her great men have fre- 
quently ſhewn, that they were influenced 
by very narrow ideas, when exerciſing their 
political. talents on national ſubjects? If the 
policy of that part of the treaty was juſt, 
which extended the Britiſh colonies in Amc- 

rica, what benefit could be derived from 
thoſe colonies if theſe ideas of relirain; 
were to be maintained? 


CHAP. 
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Extraordinary preparations for the Meeting of 
Parliament. Prelimiuary Articles of Peace laid 
before Parliamciui. ir. Ps Speech againſt 
” them. | 
DARLIAMENT met on the 25th of No- nr. 


XXIII. 

vember 1762*. The moſt extraordi- — 
nary proviſion was made for this event. 
The royal houſehold had been increaſed be- — — 
yond all former example. The lords and 
grooms of the bedchamber were doubled. 
Penſions were thrown about indiſcriminate- 
ly. Five and twenty thouſand pounds were 
iſſued in one day; in bank notes of one hun- 
dred pounds each. Theonly ſtipulation was, 


Gwe us your vote, A corruption of ſuch 
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In the evening of the day preceding the meeting of Parlia.. 
ment, the members of the Houſe of Commons met, as uſual, at 
the Cockpit. Mr. Fox took the chair, and produced to the com- 
pany a paper which he only called a Speech, and which he ſaid he 
would, as uſual, read to them. He afterwards produced an Ad- 
dreſs, which he read, and then ſaid, that Lord Carysfort and Lord 
Charles Spencer had been ſo kind as to undertake to move and 

| ſecond that addreſs. The iame ceremony is obſerved with reſpect 
to the Houſe of Lords.—The ſpeech is read by ſome Peer, who is 
ſuppoſed to conduct the buſineſs of that Houſe. The manager of 
wie Houſe of Commons takes the chair at the Cockpit. 
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notoriety and extent had never been {een 
before. There is no example, in any age 
or country, that in any degree approaches 
to it. The dole was laviſh beyond the pro. 
bability of account, or poſſibility of credit. 
Mr. Fox had the management of the Houle 


of Commons, with unlimited powers. 
On the 29th of November, the prelimi. 
nary articles of peace with France ant 


Spain were laid before both Houles, 


On the ninth of December they were 


taken into conſideration, and a motion was 


made, To return his Majeſty thanks for 
his gracious condeſcenſion in ordering the 


preliminary articles of peace concluded be- 


tween his Majeſty and their Moſt Chriſtian 
and Catholic Majeſties, to be laid bef c 
them; to aſſure his Majeſty his faithful 
Commons were impatient to expreſs to his 
Majeſty their approbation of the advanta- 
geous terms upon which his Majeſly hath 
concluded preliminary articles of peace; 
and to lay before his Majeſty the hearty 


applauſe of a faithful, affectionate, and 


thankful people, &c. &c. &c. 


On 


OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 


On this memorable day, Mr. Pitt attended . 
in Parliament, notwithſtanding he was at /e 
that time afflicted with a very ſevere fit of 
the gout, He ſpoke in reply to Mr. Fox, 


who made the motion, 


He began with lamenting his ill ſtate of — 4 


health, which had cee him to his clams gin the 
ber; but although he was at this inſtant ſuf- "% 8. 
fering umder the molt excruciating torture, 
yet he determined, at the hazard of his life, 
to attend this day, to raiſe up his voice, his 
hand, and his arm, againſt the preliminary 
articles of a treaty that obſcured all the glo- 
nes of the war, ſurrendered the deareſt 
intereſts of the nation, and ſacrificed the 
public faith, by anabandonment of our allies. 
He owned that the terms upon which he had 
conſented to conclude a peace had not been 
latisfactory to all perſons; it was impoſſible 
to reconcile every intereſt; but he had not, 
he ſaid, for the mere attainment of peace, 
made a ſacrifice of any conqueſt; he had 
neither broken the national faith, nor be- 
trayed the allies of the crown. That he 
was ready to enter into a diſcuſſion of the 
merits of the peace he had offered, compa- 
natively with the preſent preliminaries. He 


| called 
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ili. called for the moſt able caſuiſt amongſt the 

— miniſter's friends, who he ſaw were all mu. 
tered and marſhalled {or duty, to refute him; 
they made a maſt gallant appearance, and 
there was no doubt of the victory on the 
main queſtion. Ifthe right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) who took the lead in this debate, 
would riſk the argument of comparilon, 
he would join iſſue with him, even under all 
the diſadvantages of his preſent ſituation. 
His motive was to ſtop that torrent of mil- 
repreſentation, which was poiſoning the vir. 
tue of the country. 


# 


(No anſwer being made, he proceeded . 


He a 

e 

, C 

* The following paper will, in ſome degree, ſupply this chaſm: 0 

Mr. Pitt's Negotiation. Lord Bute's Peace. : 
Mr. Pitt, and all the King's Gives the French“ The 

ſervants, inſiſted, * "That the liberty to fix in the Gulpli of be 

French ſhall abſtain from that St. Lawrence, on condition co 

particular fiſiery, on all the that the ſubjects of France do ne 

: coaſts appertaining to Great not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but m. 

Britain, whether on the conti- at the diſtance of three leagues an 

nent, the iſlands ſituated in the from all the coaſts belonging to to 


ſaid Gulph of St. Lawrence; Great Britain, and fifteen leagues ] 
which fiſhery the proprietors from the coaſt of the ifland cf ced 
only of the ſaid coaſts have con- Cape Breton; together with the 
Uantly enjoyed, and always ex- liberty of fiſhing and drying on 
erciſed, ſaving always the privi- a part of the coaſts of the . 
lege | iftand Frar 
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© He perceived that the right hon. gentle- 
man and his friends were prepared for only 2 Ab 


jege granted by the 13th article 
of the treaty of Utrecht,” 


Mr. Pin abſolutely refuſed 
to cede the iſland of Miquelon 
to the French, and the French 
miaiſter told Mr. Stanley, “ He 
would not inſiſt on it.“ To 
the ceſlion of the iſland of St. 
Peter ONLY, four indiſpenſable 
conditions were annexed *.— 
The ceſſion of the iſland of St. 


Peter, as well as ſome others, 


was not agreeable to Mr. Pitt's 
own inclination ; for it is a fact 


that both he and Lord Temple 


earneſtly conteſted for the whole 
exclufive fiſbery, which, they 
laid, 0ugiIt to be inſiſted upon. 
But in this, as many other 
things, they were over - ruled. 
Mr. Pt inſiſted on keeping 
boch Senegal and Goree, on the 
coaſt of Africa, . For that Se- 
negal could not be ſecurely 
maintained without Goree;“ 
and M. Buſſy “ was authoriſed 
to conſent to the ceſſion.“ 
Mr. Pitt poſitively refuſed to 
cede the iſland of St. Lucia to 
France. 


the 


inland of Newfoundland.“ 


The iſlands of St. Peter and 
Miquelon are both ceded to the 
French, in full right, without 
any one of the four indiſpenſable 
conditions, No Engliſh com- 
miſiary is allowed to reſide 
there; our ſecurity is on the 
preſent French King's royal 
word, but. not a ſyllable is men- 
tioned of any engagement for 
his ſucceflors. 


Lord Bute gave away the 
iſland of Goree, which was of 
the greateſt importance to 
France, as it ſerves her as a fe- 
curity in the ſupply of negroes 
for the French Weſt Indies.“ 


Lord Bute ceded St. Lucia 


in full right to France, 


Lord 


* See in the Appendix H. the anſwer of Mr. Pitt to the Ultimatum of 
Trance delivered by M. Buſy, on the 16th of Auguſt 1761, 
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ena ?. the preſent queſtion. He would, therefgre, 


XIII. 
e take a view of the articles as they appeaied 


in the paper upon the table; 


France. 


Illis negotiation de- 
clares c the ceſſion by no means 
admiſſibie.“ 

Mr. Pirt wreated the King of 


Pruttia with efficacy and good 


which his Majeſty will always 
fulfil 


Mr. 


Lord Bute both deceived aud 
betraved the King of Pruſſia, 


evacyate thoſe places, and all 
others 


futh, Ihe autwer to the He firſt broke the faith ot the 
French Ultimatum fays, © As nation, by refulirig the ſubſidy : 
to what regards the re/t:tuzion to that monarch ; then in the c 
and evacuation of the conqueſts prelimihary articles of pecce, . 
made by France on the King's he ſtipulated evacuation and f 
allies in Germany, aud particu- reſtoration with regard to the f 
larly of Welei, and other ter- conqueſts made on our allies, 0 
ritories of the King of Pruſſia, except the King of Pruſſia, for 
his M jjeliy periiſts in his de- whom he ſtipulated ewvacuatict * 
mand relative to that ſubject, only. All the conqueſts which 
in the v/:imatium of Englund, the French were in poſſeſſion of fu 
viz. That they be reſtored and belonging to Hanover, Heſſe, all 
evacuated,” The French hav- Brunſwick, &c. amounted to 

ing propoſed the keeping po'- only a few villages, not exceed- fai 
ſeſſion of the countries belong- ing one hundred acres of land for 
ing to the King of Pruſſia, Mr. in the whole. But the places ver 
Pitt returned this anſwer in belonging to the King of Pruſſi: _ 
writing, which was applauded of which the French were in mai 
by all the King's minilters:— poſſeſſion, were Cleves, Guel- moi 
44 likewiſe return you, as to- dres, Weſel, &c. Thus Lord did 
tally inadmiſſible, the memo - Bute, inſtead of behaving to the com 
rial relative to the King of King of Pruſſia with good faith that 
Pruſſia, as implying an attempt becoming an ally, acted like at lia t. 
on the honour of Great Bri- open enemy to him, and left Wou 

| tain, and the fidelity with the French at full liberty te to th 
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Mr. Pitt was ſo exceſſroely ill, and his pain 
fo exceedingly acute, that the Houſe unani- 
moufly deſired he might be indulged to deliver 
has ſenttments fitting—a circumſtance that 
was unprecedented. Hitherto he had been 
ſupported by tzo of lus friends.] 


ery, The terms in which this article was 
written appeared to him to give to France a 
grant of the whole fiſhery. There was an 
abſolute unconditional ſurrender of the 
lands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which, 
jf France continued to be as attentive to her 
own intereſt as we have hitherto found her, 
1 would enable her to recover her marine. 


of uh] his engagements with his others which they held belong- 
ſe, allies,” ing to that monarch, to whom 
to they pleaſed. And laſtly, he 
d- 


laid, the dominions of the King of Pruſſia “ were to be ſcrambled 
nd fir.” That was his phraſe in the Houſe of Lords.—And it was 
very near being the caſe ; for as ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, the 
iſſia court of Vienna ordered a large body of troops to begin their 


Wil march for the Netherlands, with a view to enter thoſe places the 
uel- moment the French ſhould evacuate them. The King of Pruſſia 
ord did the ſame. The Netherlands were thus threatened with be- 
the coming the theatre of war; and the French miniſter foreſeeing 
aith, that France muſt take part in it, he propoſed to the King of pruſ- 
e an la to deliver up all thoſe places to him, provided his Majeſty 
left would ſign a neurrality for the Netherlands. The King agreed 
y to to the propoſal, and purchaſed his territories on that condition. 


Vol. I. Ce „ 


* The ſirſt important article was the fiſh- 
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III. He conſidered this to be a moſt dangerous 
article to the maritime ſtrength and future 
nw power of Great Britain. In the negotia. 
tion he had with M. Buffy, he had acqui- 
eſced in the ceſſion of St. Pierre only; alter 
having, he ſaid, ſeveral times in vain con- 
tended for the whole excluſive fiſhery; but 
he was over-ruled ; he repeated he was over- 
ruled, not by the foreign enemy, but by 
another enemy. After many ſtruggles, he 
obtained four limitations to the iſland of St, 
Pierre ; they were indiſpenſable conditions, 
but they were omitted in the preſent treaty. 
If they were neceſſary in the ſurrender of 
-one iſland, they were doubly neceſſary in 
the ſurrender of two. In the volumes of 
abuſe which had been ſo plentifully beſtowed 
upon him, by the writers who were paid and 
patronized by thoſe who held great employ- 
ments in the ſtate, the ceſſion of Pierre only 
had been condemned in terms of acrimony. 
He had been reminded that the Earl of Ox. ; 
ford was impeached for allowing the French ¶ e 
liberty to fiſh and dry fiſh on Newfoundland. 
He admitted the fact. But that impeach- ** 
ment was a ſcandalous meaſure, was diſap- 
proved by every impartial perſon. In one ii; 


article (the leventeenth) „ the miniſter is ac- U 
cuſed 


Pd 
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culed of having adviſed the deſtructive ex- xt 

pedition againſt Canada——Why was that A 
expedition called deſtructive? Becauſe it w 
was not ſucceſsful. Thus have events been 
conſidered by Parliament as ſtandards of 
political judgment. Had the expedition to 
Canada, under general Wolfe, been utſuc- 

ceſsful, there is no doubt it would allo have 

been called deſtructive, and ſome of the gen- 

tlemen now in office would this day have 


been calling for vengeance on the miniſter's 


head. 
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Of Dunkirk he ſaid but little. The 
French were more favoured in this article of 
f Wl the preſent preliminaries, than they had been 
| Wy any former treaty. He had made the 
1 Wl treaty of Aix la Chapelle his guide on this 
point; but in the preſent treaty even that 
» MW requiſition was diſregarded “. 


ES. PS; > .. — 
Lig — C 


e 


of the derelition of North America by 
dhe French, he entirely approved. But the 


A * The proper ſtipulations concerning Dunkirk have been 
greatly miſtaken ? if the reader will take the trouble to turn to 
be events of 1165, during the adminiſtration of the Marquis of 

ne i fickingham, he will find this matter explalagd x more cleachy than” 
c- t has hitherto been. 
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Exif negotiators had no trouble in obtaining this 
Ve. acquilition. It had been the ut poſſidettsin 
his own negotiation, to which the French 
had readily conſented. But Florida, he ſaid 

was no compenſation for the Havannah; 

the Havannah was an important conqueſ}. 

He had deſigned to make 1t, and would 

have done it ſome months earlier, had he 

been permitted to execute his own plans, 

From the moment the Havannah was taken, 

all the Spaniſh treaſures and riches in Ame- 

rica lay at our mercy. Spain had purchaſed 

the ſecurity of all theſe, and the reſtoration 

of Cuba alſo, with the ceſſion of Florida 

only. It was no equivalent. There had 

been a bargain, but the terms were inade- 


quate. They were inadequate in every j 
point where the principle of reciprocity was l 
affected to be introduced. 
0 

He had been blamed for conſenting to T 
give up Guadaloupe. That ceſſion had dr 
been a queſtion in another place. He wiſhed WW 
to have kept the iſland (ſee Appendix M.); re 
he had been over-ruled in that point allo; il 
he could not help it; he had been over- {01 
me 


ruled many times—on many occaſions ; he 


had ncquialged —he had ſubmitted ; but at MW U 
length 
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length he faw that all his meaſures—all his 
ſentiments, were inimical to the new ſyſtem 
to thoſe perſons to whom his Majeſty had 
given his confidence. But to Guadaloupe 
theſe perſons had added the ceſſion of 
Martinique. Why did they permit the 
forces to conquer Marunique, if they were 
reſolved to reſtore it? Was it becauſe 
the preparations for that conqueſt were 
ſo far advanced they were afraid to coun- 
termand them? And to the ceſſion of the 
illands of Cuba, Guadaloupe, and Mar- 
unique, there is added the iſland of St. Lu- 
cia, the only valuable one of the neutral 
iſlands, It is impolſible, ſaid he, to form any 
judgment of the motives which can have in- 
; WH fluenced his Majeſty's ſervants to make theſe 

important ſacrifices. They ſeem to have 

loſt ſight of the great fundamental principle, 
to That France is chiefly, if not ſolely, to be 
d dreaded by us in the light of a maritime 
and commercial power: And therefore, by 
reſtoring to her all the valuable Weſt India 
lands, and by our conceſſions in the New- 
ſoundland fiſhery, we had given to her the 
means of recovering her prodigious loſſes, 
and of becoming once more formidable to 
Ccg3 us 
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x11 us atſea, That the fiſhery trained up an 
_ innumerable multitude of young ſeamen, 
and that the Weſt India trade employed 
them when they were trained. After the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, France gained a 
decided ſuperiority over us m this lucrative 
branch of commerce, and ſupplied almoſt 

all Europe with the rich commodities which 

are prodnced only in that part of the world, 
By this commerce ſhe enriched her mer, 
chants, and augmented her finances. The 
ſtate of the exiſting trade in the conquelis in 
North America, is extremely low; the ſpe- 
cblatious of their future are precarious, and 

- the proſpett at the very beſt 1s remote. 
We Rand in need of ſupplies, which will 
have an effect, certain, ſpeedy, and confi. 
derable. The retuinig both, or even one 

of the conſiderable French iſlands, Martinico 

or Guadalonpe, will, and nothing elle can, 
eftetually anſser this triple purpoſe. The 
advantage i humediate. It is a matter not 

of conjecture, but of account. The trade 
with tele conquells is of the moll lucta- Ou 
tive nature, and of the mo{l conſiderable ſta 
extent; the number of ſhips employed by i tio 

it are a great reſource to our maritime I vit 


power; and what is of equal weight, alta 
that 
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that we gain on this ſyſtem is made four- CHAP 
fold to us, by the loſs which enſues to 3 
France. But our conqueſts in North Ame- 
rica are of very little detriment to the com- 
merce of France. On the Weſt Indian 
ſcheme of acquiſition, our gain and her loſs 
go hand in hand. He inſiſted upon the ob- 
vious connection of this trade with that of 
the colonies in North America, and with 
our commerce to the coaſt of Africa. The 
African trade would be augmented, which, 
with that of North America, would all cen- 
ter in Great Britain. But if the iſlands are 
all reſtored, a great part of the benefit of 
the colony trade mult redound to thoſe who 
were lately our enemies, and will always be 
-_ WH our rivals. 'Though we had retained either 
eMartinico or Guadaloupe, or even both 
o» MW theſe iſlands, our conqueſts were ſuch that 
n, there was ſtill abundant matter left to dil- 
e play our moderation. 


de Goree, he ſaid, is alſo ſurrendered, with- 
a- out the leaſt apparent neceſſity, notwith- 
le MI ſtanding it had been agreed in the negotia- 
by tion with M. Buffy, that it ſhould remain 
nc I ith the Britiſh crown, becauſe it was eſſen- 
al tal to the ſecurity of Senegal. 
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il. In the Eaſt Indies there was an engage. 
e ment for mutual reſtitution of conqueſts,— 
He aſked, What were the conqueſts which 
France had to reſtore ? He declared that ſhe 
had none. All the conqueſts which France 
had made had been retaken, and were in 
our own polleſſion; as were likewiſe all the 
French ſettlements and fattories, There. 
fore, the reſtitution was all from one ſide, 


4 
We retained nothing, although we had con- 
quered every thing. 
. | ] 
The reſlitution of Minorca he approved; a 
and that, he ſaid, was the only conqueſt t 
which France had to reſtore; and for this t 
iſland we had given the Eaſt Indies, the [ 
Weſt Indies, and Africa. The purchale In 
was made at a price that was fifty uumes p 
more than it was worth. Belleiſle alone, I 
he affirmed, was a ſufficient equivalent f for h 
Minorca. 
As to Germany, he ſaid, it was a wide üb. 
field; a tedious and lengthened conſidera- tl 
tion, including the intereſts of many hoſtile m 
powers; ſome of them immediately, and t 
others eventually, connected with Great d 
Britain. There might ſometimes be policy to 


in 
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in the conſtruftion of our meaſures, to con. JHA*: | 
ſult our inſular ſituation only. But while „ i 
we had France for our enemy, 1t was a ſcene | 4 
to employ, and to baffle her arms. Had i 
the armies of France not been employed in 
Germany; they would have been tranſported 
to America, where we ſhould have found it 
more difficult to have conquered them. | . 
And if we had ſucceeded, the expence would th 
have been greater, Let any one, he ſaid, ö 

make a fair eſtimate of the expence of tranſ- 
ports and proviſions to that diſtant climate, 1 
and he will find, in the article of expence, 4 
the war in Germany to be infinitely leſs . 
than in the wilds of America. Upon this by 
principle he affirmed that the conqueſts _ # 
made in America had been owing to the em- 1 
N ployment of the French army in Germany. KB 
„ He faid, with an emphaſis, that America 1 
had been conquered in Germany. 


He owned that ſeveral objections had 
de been made to the German war. He thought 3} 
a- them frivolous and puerile, factious and mt 
ile malicious. It had been ſaid, that during b} 
nd twelve months after the Marathon of Min- —_ 
at MW den, not a ſquadron of ſhips had been ſent by 
cy WW to make any Britiſh conqueſts: If this be | 
| true, | * 
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true, will any man fay that France would, 
the day before the battle of Minden, have 
made thoſe humiliating conceſſions ſhe after. 
wards did make? To what but her ill ſucceſ; 
in the German war, was it owing that {he 
ſubmitted to the moſt mortifying terms in 
the late negotiation with M. Bufſy ? Theſe 
facts ſpeak for themſelves; and from them 
it appears that the ceſſions offered by France, 
during the late negotiation, which will al. 
ways be remembered with glory to Great 
Britain, were owing to our perſeverance in 
the German war, and to our obſerving good 
faith towards our Proteſtant allies on the 
continent, | 


Other objections had been made, and 
while he was upon the ſubject he would take 
notice of them. It had been ſaid, that the 
French ſubſidies do not amount to half what 
we pay. The ſubſidies which the French 
actually pay may not, but what they pro- 
mile mount to double, They ſubſidize 
Sweden, Ruſſia, and the Swiſſes, ſeveral 


Italian ſtates, and, if we are to believe their 
own writers, even the Danes; thoſe ſubſi- 


dies are moſt, or all of them, for negative 


ſervices. They have got nothing by the 
Swedes; 
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Swedes; they have got nothing by the Em- 


deal for herſelf; they have got far leſs by 
the Empreſs Queen, if we except the ho- 
nour- of having buried above 150,000 of 
their beſt troops in Germany. The Wir- 
temburghers, it is well known, have refuſed 
to ſerve them; the Swiis and Italian ſtates 
cannot ſerve them, and the Danes give them 
—a neutrality. 


* The ſubſidy to Heſſe had been arraigned, 
and falſehood had been added to malignity. 
But it ought to be remembered, that the 
treaty with Heſſe was made before he came 
into oflice. An imputation of crime to him, 
for not breaking that alliance, came with a 
very ill grace from them who made it. 
They blamed him for conſenting to pay the 
Prince of Heſſe a ſum of money for the da. 
mage done by the French in his dominions, 
He was aſtoniſhed that any ſet of men, who 
arrogated to themſelves the diſtinction of 
friends to his preſent Majeſty, ſhould repre- 
ſent this circumſtance as a crime. Can a 
people, he aſked, who impeached the Tory 
miniſtry of Queen Anne, for not ſupporting 
the Catalans at an expence that wauld have 


coſt 
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preſs of Ruſſia, though ſhe has got a great Nags 
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coſt ſome millions, againſt their King, merely 
becauſe they were our allies—can a people 


who unanimouſly gave 100,000], as a relief 


to the Portugueſe, when under the afflicting 
hand of heaven, merely becauſe they were 
our alhes—can a people who indemnify 


their American ſubjects, whom at the ſame 


time they protect in their poſſeſſions, and 
even give damages to their own publicans 
when they ſuffer, though in purfuanee of 
our own acts of Parliament can ſuch a 
people cry aloud againſt the moderate relief 
to a Prince, the ally and ſon-in-law of Great 
Britain, who is embarked in the ſame cauſe 
with Great Britain, who is ſuffering for her, 
who for her fake is driven from his domini- 


ons, where he is unable to raiſe one ſhilling | 


of his revenue, and with his wife, the daugh- 
ter of our late venerable monarch, is re- 
duced to a ſtate of exile and indigeace? 
Surely they cannot. Let our munificence, 
therefore, to ſuch a Prince, be never again 
repeated. 


It had been exultingly ſaid, that the 


preſent German war had overturned that 


balance of power which we had fought tor 
in the reigns of King Milliam and Queen 
Anne. 
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Anne. This aſſertion was fo far from hav- MAH 
ing the ſmalleſt foundation in truth, that he Vt 
believed the moſt ſuperficial obſervers of 
public affairs ſcarcely flood in need of being 
told, that that balance was overturned long 
before this war had exiſtence, It was over- 
turned by the Dutch before the end of the 
late war. When the French ſaw that they 
had nothing to apprehend from the Dutch, 
they blew up that barrier tor which our Naſ- 
ſaus and Mariboroughs had fought. The 
Louveſtein faction again got the aſcendency. 
in Holland; the. French monarchy again 
took the Dutch republic under its wings, 
f and the brood it has hatched has but let 


. us forbear ſerpentine expreſſions. Since the 

ume that the grand confederacy againſt 

o France took place, the military power of 

* the Dutch by ſea and land has been in a „3 

7 manner extinguiſhed, while another power, kk 

chen ſcarcely thought of in Europe, has | 

© Wl flarted up—that of Ruſſia, and moves in | | 

n is own orbit extrinſically of all other ſyſ- i 
tems; but gravitating to each, according to 
the maſs of attracting intereſt it contains.— 

he Another power, againſt all human expecta- K 

4 tion, was raiſed in Europe in the Houſe f = 

0 0 


en h is 


Brandenburgh ; and the rapid ſucceſſes of I 
| 
| 
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his Pruſſian Majeſty prove him to be born 


to be the natnral aſſerter of Germanic liber. 


ties againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, We have 
been accuſtomed to look up with reverence 


to that Houſe, and the phenomenon of 
another great power in Germany was fv 


very new to us, that for ſome time he was 


obliged to attach himſelf to France. France 
and Auſtria united, and Great Britain and 
Pruſſia coaleſced. Such are the great events 
by which the balance of power in Europe 
has been entirely altered ſince the time of 
the grand alliance againſt France. His late 
Majeſty ſo paſſionately endeavoured to 
maintain or revive the ancient balance, that 
he encountered at home, on that account, 
oppoſition to his government, and abroad 
danger to his perſon; but he could not re- 
animate the Dutch with the love of liberty, 
nor inſpire the Empreſs Queen with ſenti— 
ments of moderation. They talk at ran- 
dom, therefore, who impute the preſent 


fituation of Germany to the conduct of 


Great Britain. Great Britain was out of 
the queſtion; nor could ſhe have interpoſed 
in it without taking a much greater ſhare 
than ſhe did. To repreſent France as an 
object of terror, not only to Great Britain, 

| but 
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but Europe, and that we had miſtaken our 
intereſt in not reviving the grand alliance 


mined armies now returning from Germany 
without being able, through the oppoſition 
of a handful of Britiſh troops, to effect any 
material object, is the ſtrongeſt proof of the 
expediency of the German war. 


| in America, in Aſia, and in Africa. Our 
ſucceſſes were uniform, becauſe our mea- 
ſures were vigorous. 

; | 


* He had been blamed for continuing the 
expence of a great marine, after the defeat 
oft M. Conflans. This was a charge that 
did not ſurpriſe him, after the many others 
which had been made, and which were 
equally unfounded and malignant, It was 
aid that the French marine, after that de- 


there was not the leaſt occaſion for our 
keeping ſo formidable a force to watch its 
motions. It was true, he faid, that the 
French marine was ruined; no man doubted 


ny had not ten ſhips of the line-fit for 


acainſt her, was mere declamation, Her 


© The German war prevented the French 
from ſuccouring their colonies .and iſlands 


feat, was in ſo ruinous a condition chat 
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ſervice; but could we imagine that Spain, 
who in a very ſhort time gave him but too 
much reaſon to be convinced that his ſuſpi. 
cions were well- founded, was not in a com- 
mon intereſt with France; and that the 
Swedes, the Genoele, and even the Dutch, 
would not have lent their ſhips for hire? 


He begged pardon of the Houſe for de- 
taining them ſo long, he would detain them 
but a few minutes longer, 


The deſertion of the King of Pruffaa, 
whom he ſtyled the moſt magnanimous ally 
this country ever had, in the preliminary 
articles on the table, he reprobated in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. He called it inſidious, 
tricking, bale, and treacherous, After amuſ- 
ing chat great and wonderful Prince, dur— 
ing four months, with promiſes of the ſub- 
ſidy, he had been deceived and diſappointed. 
But to mark the inveteracy and treachery 
of the cabinet ſtill ſtronger, he is ſelected 
from our other allies, by a malicious and 
ſcandalous diſtinction in the preſent articles. 


In behalf of the other allies of Great Bri- 
_ tain, we had ſtipulated, that all the places 


belonging to them, which had been con- 


quered, 


lis 
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quered, ſhould be evacuated and reſtored ; 5." 
But with reſpect to the places which the —_ 
French had conquered belonging to the 

King of Pruſſia, there was ſtipulated evacu- 

ation only. Thus the French might keep 

thoſe places until the Auſtrian troops were 
ready to take poſſeſſion of them. All the 

places which the French poſſeſſed belonging 

to the Elector of Hanover, the Duke of 
Brunſwick, the Landgrave of Heſſe, &c. 

did not amount to more than ten villages, 

or about an.hundred acres of land ; but the 

a, places belonging to the King of. Pruſſia 

y WM they were in poſſeſſion of, were Cleves, 

ry Wl Welel, Gueldres, &c. 


* Upon the whole, the terms of the pro- 
poſed treaty met with his moſt hearty diſ- 
approbation. He ſaw in them the ſeeds of 
a future war. The peace was inſecure, be- 
cauſe it reſtored the enemy to her former 
greatneſs. The peace was inadequate, be- 
cauſe the places gained were no equivalent 
for the places ſurrendered =» 


He was ſo ill and faint towards the end of = 9 
lis ſpeech, he could ſcarcely be heard. He b 
Vol. I. D d intended _ 
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CYA?. intended to have ſpoken to ſome po.nts rela. 
— tive to Spain, but he was unable, 

He ſpoke near three hours; and when he 

left the Houſe, which was before the divi. 

hon, he was in the greateſt agony of pain, 


The motion was agreed to by a very large 
majority. 


CH AP. XXIV. 


Addreſſes on the Peace — Mr. Pitt againſt the exciſe 

, on Cyder—Lord Bute tampers with the City of 
London Denies it in the Houſe of Lords Proved 
at Guild hall A Portrait Lord Bute reſigus. 


Av. HE addreſſes to the King, which fol- 
8 lowed the parliamentary approbation 
of the preliminary articles of peace, were 
obtained by means equally diſhonourable 
and corrupt. There was one inſtance where 
the ſeal of a corporation was forged, and 
more than one where it was feloniouſly ob 
tained, The city of London refuſed tc 
addreſs, although the ſum of fourteen thou 
ſand pounds was offered to complete the 


new bridge at Blackfriars. No means were 
left 


1763s 


being the city Mr. Pitt repreſented, the 
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left untried every where to obtain addreſſes. CHAP. 
The Lord-lieutenants had begging letters —v— | 
ſent them to uſe their influence, and five 7 i 
hundred pounds ſecret fervice-money were a 
added to each letter. The ſum of five hun- : 


dred pounds was the notorious price of an 


addreſs. Some addrefles coſt a much larger | 
ſum. The ſum was gegulated according to if 
the importance and magnitude of the place i 


from which the addreſs was obtained. The f 


corruption without doors was as laviſh as it | l 
had been within. Of Bath, in particular, q 


reader will ſee the correſpondence in the Ap- 
pendix P. This conduct of adminiſtration 
exhibited to the world two diſgraceful things; * 
one, that the people were capable of being | 
corrupted; the other, that the King was | 
ealily deceived. The former, until this pe- 


riod, might have ſeemed improbable ; the | 
latter might be poſſible, ; 

| — | 1 
| . 


Mr. Put took no other part in the pro- ws, vi 1 
ceedings of this ſeſſion, until a bill was le en. 
brought in laying a duty upon cyder and 01. 
perry, and ſubjecting the makers of thoſe 
liquors to the laws of exciſe. He oppoſed 
this bill very ſtrongly, upon the dangerous 
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precedent of admitting the officers of exciſe 


into private houſes. Every man's houſe was 
his caſtle, he ſaid. If this tax 1s endured, 
he ſaid, it will neceſſarily lead to introducing 
the laws of excile into the domeſtic concerns 


of the produce of land. The laws of ex- 
cile are odious and grievous to the dealer, 
but intolerable to the private perſon. The 
precedent, he contended, was particularly 
dangerous, when men by their birth, educa- 
tion, and profeſſion, very diſtinct from the 
trader, become ſubjected to thoſe laws “. 


Mr. Pitt's bon mot in this debate, is re- 
membered for the mirth it occaſioned. 


Mr. Grenville ſpoke in anſwer to Mr. Pitt, 
and although he admitted that the excile 
was odious, yet he contended that the tax 
was unavoidable; government did not know 
where they could lay another tax of equal 
efficiency. The right hon. gentleman, ſays 
he, complains of the hardſhip of this tax 


The principal arguments againſt this bill may be ſeen in two 
Protefts of the Lords—one on the 29th, the other on the zoth of 
March 1763. 


why 
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why does he not tell us where we can lay CHAP: 
another tax inſtead of it; and he repeated, "> 
with a ſtrong emphaſis, two or three times, 


Tell me where you can lay another tax ! 


Mr. Pitt replied, in a muſical tone, Gentle 
ſhepherd, tell me where. 


The whole Houſe burſt out in a fit of 
laughter, which continued ſome minutes, 


While the bill was pending, the corpora- 14. ze 


tampers 


tion of the city of London became alarmed wit the 
by this extenſion of the exciſe laws to pri- Dm, 
vate houſes, and preſented a petition to the 
Houſe of Commons againſt the bill; at the 
ſame time Sir Richard Glynn * told Sir John 
Phillips , that the city of London had re- 
ſolved to petition every branch of the legiſ- 
lature againſt the bill. Lord Bute was 
alarmed at the threat to preſent a petition 
to the King; and Sir John Phillips, in Lord 
Bute's name, aſſured the gentlemen of the 
eity committee, while they were waiting in 


the lobby of the Houſe of Commons at the 


* One of the members for the city of London. 
+ One of Lord Bute's confidents, 
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time the petition was preſented to that 
Houſe, that if they would withhold their 
petition to the King, Lord Bute would pro. 
miſe, and engage upon his honor, that the 
act ſnould be repealed next year. One of 
the committee an{wered *, © Who can un- 
« dertake for Lord Butc being miniſter next 
te year, or for his influence over Parlia- 
e ment?“ 


This application not proving ſucceſsful, 


a card from Mr. Fenkinjon, Lord Butc's 


conjidenital lecretary, and now Lord Li- 
verpool, was brought in the evening to Sir 
James Hors, town-clerk of the city, de- 
firing 0 ſee him next morning at Lord 
Bute's houle, in South-Audley Street, upon 
particular buſineſs. Sir James went, and 
was introduced to Lord Bute by the ſecre- 
tary. The mmiſter requeſted the town-clerk, 
in the moſt anxious and prelling manner, 
to acquaint the gentlemen of the city com- 
mittee, that if they would not preſent their 
intended petition to the King, he would en- 
gage, and did then engage, to obtain a repeal 
of the Act next ſeſſion. Sir James returned 


* Mr, Samuct Freeman. 


into 


N 
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into the city, and collefed the committee CHAD 
at his office in Guildhall, and laid before m_— 
them a ſtate of the conference he had had 
with the miniſter. The. commitree treated 

the promiſe with contempt, ſaying it was no 

more than a repetition of the fame aſſurance 

which had been made to them the preceding 

day by Sir John Phillips. The petition to 

the Lords, and the petition to the King, 

were preſented, but without effect. | 


Lord Temple preſented the city's petition 
tothe Houſe of Lords (March 28), on the 
ſecond reading of the bill, and in the courſe 
of his ſpeech upon that occaſion, mentioned 
the circumſtance of Lord Bute's tampering 
with the city committee. | 


Upon which Lord Bute got up, and aſ- Denies: 


ſured the Houſe, * That the whole was a Lord: 
FACTIOUS LIE,” 


This aſſertion was not only too coarſe, hut 
too ſtrong, to paſs unnoticed. 


The corporation of the city of London Proved at 
immediately aſſembled to enquire into the 
conduct of the town clerk. At this inquiry 


Dd 4 Sir 
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Sir James Hodges acquitted himſelf to the 


ſatisfaction of the whole court, by a candid. 
and fair narration of all the preceding fads; 
and at the concluſion he voluntarily offered 
to verify the ſame upon oath. From this 


inquiry it was indiſputably clear who was 


the bark, 


Lord 


* A PORTRAIT, 
DRAWN IN THE YEAR 1716. 


TO draw a character ſo much beneath the honours of por- 
traiture, would need apology, if the caprice of fortune, in a {it 
of ill-humour againſt this nation, had not, by giving to the ori- 
ginal a ſituation for which Nature had never deſigned him, raiſed 
him into notice, and inade him, in the conſequences, an object of 
the public concern. It is only then for the moſt candid motive of 
a public utility, to atone for the ignobleneſs of the perſonage 
whoſe portrait is here exhibited ; faithfully taken, feature by fea- 
ture, without any the leaſt caricature, and too fatally fulfilling the 
idea of a favourite without merit. 

Conſtitutonally falſe, without ſyſtem, and in the moſt capital 


points, greatly to his own diſadvantage, ſo; being in fact neither 


true to others nor to himſelf: Involved by the neceſſity of his 
nature, in that vicious Circle of being falſe tecauſe weak, and 
weak becauſe falſe. 

Reſerved, inward, and darkſome; ſequeſtered in ſome meaſure 
from ſocicty, taking covert in the ſha: ies of embowered lite, as 
the refuge of vanity from the wounds of contempt. Clandclitze 
without concealment—lad without ſorrow—domeſtic without fa- 
nularity—haughty with-ut elevation; nothing great, nothing 
noble having ever marked his character, or illuſtrated his conduct 
public or private. Reducing every thing to his own ideas, that 
ſtandard of liaieneſs, that nunt of falſity. Stubbora without 
firmnete, and ambitious without ſpitit. A trigid friend, a mean 
enemy. On iy bloated with a ſtupid, rank, quality pride, 
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them; 


without the air, the eaſe, the manners, the dignity of a gentleman, 
Ungenerous without any very extraordinary note of avarice ; but 
rather ſo through that poverty of head and heart, from which ſa 
many people of fortune hug themſelves on what they imagine 
ſaved by the omiſſion of ſome little circumſtance that honour, 
juſtice, or taſte required of them, though by that te ſo ſaved 
they not only loſe the much they will have ſacrificed to their various 
objects of vanity, but where they beſpoke admiration find no re- 
turns for their expence but juſt cenſure and deriſion. And 
ſurely in this point of vulgar error, among the lo underſtandings 
in high life, this poor man was not born to break herd. 

Bookiſh without learning; in his library of parade as inſenſibie 
and unconverſable on the great objects of literature, as ene deaf 
and dumb queſtioned on a concert of muſic; as little of a judge 
asa blind man in a gallery of pictures. A dabbler in the fine 
arts, without grace, without taſte. A traveller through coun- 
tries without ſeeing them, and totally unacquainted with his own. 

In a dull ungenial ſolitude, muddling away what leiſure he 
may have from falſe politics, and ruinous counſels, in ſtuffing his 
porte-folios with penny prints and pretty pictures of coloured 
ſimples, thoſe gazing-traps of ſimpletons, and garniſhing his 
knicknackatory with mechanical toys, baubles, and gimcracks, 
or varying his nonſenſe with little tricks of chemiſtry, while all 
theſe futile puerilities have been rendered ſtill more futile by the 
gloom of a ſolemn viſage, ridiculouſly exhibiting the preter- 
natural character of a grave child. Bagatelles theſe, which it 
would doubtleſs be impertinent, illiberal, and even uncharitable 
to mention, were it not for the apprehenſion of his having in- 
{pired this moſt unroyal taſte for trifles where it could not exiſt, 
but at the expence of a time and attention, of which the nation 
could not be robbed without capital detriment to it; a circum- 
ance this, that muſt draw down a ridicule upon his maſter, not 
io be eaſily ſhaken off, and as much wore hurtful to a Prince than 


a calumnꝝ 


Lord Bute, finding his cabinet divided © 
upon almoſt every queſtion that came before 
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them; and fearing the Duke of Bedſords 
indignation, who was on the point of re. 
turning 


a calumny of a graver nature, as conte ypt is ever mor: ſata; to 


government than even fear or hatred. 


Too unhappily, alas! for this nation, chance had thrown this 
egregious trifler into a family whom his domeſtic ſtreights hid 
favourably diſpoled towards him. How he maintained and im- 
proved his footing into a pernicious aſcendant, is ſurely beneath 
curiofity. So much, however, it would be. unfair 10 ſuppreſs, 
that the attack on the fame of his political maker “, was not only 
treated by him with ſuch an apathy as had nothing in it of a juſt 
and noble eontempt; but to conſummate the ingratitude, one of 
notoriouſly the firſt inſtigators of the ſcandal F was enrelled 
among his intimate confidents and ſupportcrs, without even this 
being the only appearance afforded by him of his not being mh. 
nitely diſpleaſed at the currency of the calumny. 

As to the royal pupil, who, by a much mifplaced confidence, 
fell under his management at the tender age of ſuſceptibility of 
all impreſſions, it was not well poſſible for him to prevent a deep. 
rooted partiality for a choice manifeſtly not made by him, but for 
him. In raw, unexperienced, unguarded youth, practiſed upon 
by an inſidious ſtudy of his inclinations, not to rectify, but to go- 
vern him by them; captivated by an, unremitting attention to hu- 
mour, and perpetuate the natural bent of that age to the lighter 
objects of amuſement; inilituted to an implicit faith in the man 
who littered his head with triftes, and, unable to. corrupt his 

heart, cnly hardened it like his own againſt the remonſtrances ot 
true greatneſs, while warping his underſtanding with the falſeli 

notions of men and things, and eſpecially of maxims of ſtate, of 
which himſclf never had ſo much as an elementary idea; thus de- 
livered up to ſuch a tutor, how could the diſciple poſlibly eſca;e 
ſuch a combination? What of eilentially wife or magnanimous 


* The writer of The North Briton, reſpeRivng the Princeſs Dowager 0: 
Wales. 
+ Lord Taidet, who v was made Lord Steward by Lord Bute. 
could 
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turning from Paris; he ſettled an arrange- 
ment in favour of the Duke's friends, and 
retired 


could he learn from ſuch a pedlar in politics and manners? Na 
one can impart what himfelf never had. Honour, gratitude, 
dignity of ſentiment, energy of ſincerity, comprehenſiveneſs of 
views, were not in him to inculcate. Obſtinacy, under the ſtale 
diſeuiſe of firmneſs; the royalty of repairing a wrong by pers 
fitting in it, the plauſible decencies of private life, the petty mo- 
ralities, the minuteneſſes of public arrangements, the preference. 
of dark juggle, myſtery, and low artifice, to the frank open ſpi- 
rit of government ; the abundant ſufficiency of the abſence of 
great vices, to atone for the want of great virtues; a contempt 
of reputation, and eſpecially that execrable abſurdity in the ſove- 
reign of a free people, the neglect of popularity; were all that 
the hapleſs pupil could poſſibly learn from ſuch a precepter. 
Moulded by ſuch an eternal tutprage, imperceptibly formed not 
to govern, but to be governed; and from being the lawful poſ- 
ſeſſor of a great empiie, converted into the being himſelf the 
property of a little ſilly ſubject; ſtolen thus away from himſelf, 
what remains for us but ardently to pray that, before it is too 
late, he may be reſtored to himſelf ; that he may at length enter 
into the genuine ſpirit of royalty, aſſume the part he was born to 
and have a character of his own : May he quit a borrowed dark- 
neſs for native light, never more to exhibit, in any the leaſt de- 
gree, the copy of an original, whom not to reſemble would ſurely 
be the honour! Let him give us the ſoyereign himſelf, not the 
favourite at ſecond hand, or what is ſtill worſe yet, the favourite's 
commis ® at ſecond hand! And in this deprecation of detriment 
and diſhonour to himſelf, there can queſtionleſs be nothing diſ- 
loyal or diſreſpe&tful. _ 

This teſtimony of a genuine ſentiment takes birth too naturally 
ſrom the ſubject with which it is connected to appear a digreſſion; 
though in ſuch a cauſe, and in tuch a criſis of the times, I ſhould 


fave judged even the digreſſiveneſs meritorious, and certainly 


Charles Jenkinſon, now. Earl of Liverpool. 


alone 
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retired from his public ſtation on the eight 
day of April 170g. He made Mr. Grenwulle 
his 


alone the beſt apology for a portrait, the exhibition of which, 
from any motive of pique or perſonality, would be infinitely be. 
neath the meaneſt of daubers. 

Here it would be perfectly inſignificant to ſearch out the dif. 
tinction, without a deference to the public, whether or not the 
favourite, after that ſcandalous deſertion, when he as abjectiy 


| Sneaked out of an oſtenſible office in the ſtate, as he had arro- 


gantly ſtrutted into it, retains individually by himſelf, or by lis 
appointment of others, the power of continuing that inferva} 
chaos, into which he from the firſt plunged affairs, at the time 
that, through his cloudy imbecillity, it ſo ſoon thickened in the 
clear of the faireſt horizon that ever tantaliſ:d a country with the 
promife of meridian ſplendour. It is enough to obſerve, that 
fince his having delivered up, to his own paraſites, that maſter 
whom he thus made the center of their paltry cabals, and the 
prey of their ſordid rapaciouſneſs, it appears, at leaſt from the 
identity of ſpiritleſsneſs, of inſenſibility to honour, of want of 
plan, and of the total diſorder in which we ſee things for ever 


 Hnguiſhing, that the ſame deſtructivo impulſion ſtill ſubſiſts; 


while none could collaterally be admitted into any participation of 
truft, but ſuch as would wink hard, and at leaſt pretend not to ſee 
through that groſs illuſion, with which a natural defire of not 
appearing to be governed, might blind a Prince, witnout impoſe 
ing on any but himſelf. —The joke of holding committees with 
reſpective miniſters of departments paſſes on no one. In vain 
would the maſter take blame upon himſelf, and father errors not 
his own. The wires of motion to the will have been too clumfily 
worked not to be ſeen, however they may not have been felt. 
Add, that the primary cauſe may, by the faireſt inveſtigation, be 
brought home to that unhappy. man whom chance had thrown 
into a Channel of power to do much good, or much miſchief. 
The laſt he has mechanically done, without, perhaps, much 
meaning it, coming upon the ſcene with abſolutely every thing 
in his favour, except himſelf. All prejudice then apart, mark in 

him, 
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his ſucceſſor*, hoping he ſhould, by that d: 1 
promotion, appeaſe the Duke's choler, — * | 
It was immediately ſigniſied to all the for- n 
reign miniſters, that his Majeſty had placed | 
his government in the hands of Mr. Gren- f 
ville, Lord Halifax, and Lord Egremont, 
and as ſoon as the other arrangements were 
made (the particulars of which the reader 
will ſee in the liſt of adminiſtrations at the q 
end of the work), the ſeſſion was cloſed on | 
; the nineteenth of April. 


0 It was upon the ſpeech delivered at the 
- Wl cloſe of this ſeſſion, that The North Briton _ | 
made thoſe obſervations which drew upon | 
dle ſuppoſed author an illegal and vindictive | | 
t Wl exertion of all the power and malice of 
WM government, The particulars of this in- 


ſee him, to his Prince a tutor without knowledge, a miniſter without | 
ot ability, a favourite without gratitude! the very anti- genius of po- 
ole litics; the curſe of Scotland; the diſgrace of his maſter ; the 


1th deſpair of the nation; and the diſdain of hiſtory. 


not * When Mr. Grenville was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, he 
fily was under the neceſſity of ſoliciting his brother, Lord Temple, ts 
elt. permit him to be re- elected for the town of Buckingham ; and 
be upon his promotion to the treaſury, he repeated the ſame act of 
n ſupplication. His generous brother ſaid, It would have been a 
lief. lilgrace to government to have ſeen the King's firſt miniſter a 
uch nendicant for a ſeat in Parliament. 
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tereſting affair have been amply ſtated in 
ſeveral books. In Junius's addreſs to the 
King, originally publiſhed on the 12th of 
December 1769, are theſe words, The de. 
& ſtruction of one man has been for many 
« years the ſole object of your government. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Interview between Mr. Pitt and Lord Bute.—Con- 
ferences between the King and Mr. Pitt,—Treaty 

of conni vance.— Mr. Pitt at Court. His Remark 
Lord Hardwicke's condufl, 


 ARLY in the month of Auguſt 176g, a 
circumſtance happened which threw 

the miniſtry into ſome diſorder and perplex- 
ity.— This was the ſudden death of the Earl 
of Egremont. The miniſters had rendered 
themſelves odious to the nation by ſupport- 
ing the meaſures of the late adminiſtration, 
and the meaſures of the court, in the per- 
ſecution of Mr. Wilkes. Notwithſtanding 
Lord Bute had recommended them to their 
ſituations, as the bargain of his own eſcape, 


yet 
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yet he grew impatient under the proſeription e 
he had impoſed on himſelf, and apprehend- — 
ing that their removal would be received 
with ſatisfaction by the public, he ſeized 

this opportunity, which the death of the 
ſecretary of ſtate afforded, and the vacancy 
ok the preſident's chair, which had not been 

filled ſince the death of Lord Granville, to 

form a new adminiſtration ; not fo much 

with a view of manifeſting his influence, as 

of effecting his emancipation. He fixed his 
attention on Mr. Pitt. His wiſh was to 

form an adminiſtration under the auſpices 

of that gentleman. For this purpoſe he 

lent Sir Harry Erſkine to Mr. Alderman 
Beckford, ſoliciting the Alderman's intereſt 
a WF with Mr. Pitt, to procure an interview for 
Lord Bute. The propoſal was accepted, turries 
x- Wi and Lord Bute waited on Mr. Pitt at his Zu. | 
al WW houſe in Jermyn-ſtreet, on Thurſday the 
25th of Auguſt 1769. Lord Hardwicke, in 
a letter which he wrote to his ſon, Lord 
Royſton, gives the following account of this 
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er- interview, and of Mr. Pitt's two conferences 1 
ing with the King, which took place in conle- il 


quence of it ; 
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CHAP.  &. TVompole, Sept. 4% 1763. 
_— .- I have heard the whole from the Duke 


of Newcafile, and on Friday mornin g de 
ſource from Mr. Pett, It is as ſtrange as it 
is long, for I believe it is the moſt extraordi- 
nary tranſaction that ever happened in any 
court in Europe, even in times as extraor- 
dinary as the prelent. 


« It began as to the ſubſtance, by a mel: 
ſage from my Lord B—e to Mr. Pitt at 
Hayes, through my Lord Mayor, to give 
him the meeting privatelyat ſome third place. 
This his Lord{hip (Lord B.) afterwards al- 
tered by a note from himſelf, ſaying, that 
as he loved to do things openly, he would 
come to Mr. Pitt's houſe in Jermyn-ſtreet in 
broad daylight. They met accordingly, 
and Lord B—e, after the firſt compliments, 
frankly acknowledged that his miniſtry 
could not go on, and that the **** was 
convinced of it, and therefore he (Lord B.) 
deſired that Mr. Pitt would open himſelf 
frankly and at large, and tell him his ideas 
of things and perſons with the utmoſt free- 
dom. After much excuſe and hanging 


* Sunday. 


back 
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back, Mr. Pitt did fo with the utmoſt free. CHAF 
dom indeed, though with civility. Lord = 
B—e heard with great attention and pati- 
ence, entered into no defence, but at laſt 
ſaid, © If theſe are your opinions, why 
« ſhould you not tell them to the * him. 
« ſelf, who will not be unwilling to hear 
« you?” Howcan 1, my Lord, preſume to 
go to the ****, who am not of his council, 
nor in his ſervice, and have no pretence to aſh 
an audience? The preſumption would be too 
great. © But ſuppoſe his M——y ſhould 
* order you to attend him, I preſume, Sir, 
e you would not refuſe it.“ The *, 
command would make it my duty, and 1 


ſhould certarnly obey it. 
, “This was on laſt Thurſday ſe'nnight®. 
; On the next day (Friday) Mr. Pitt received 
y from the **** an open note unſealed, requir- 
sing him to attend his M—y on Saturday Cor, 


noon, at the Q——'s palace in the Park. In *. 
obedience. hereto, Mr. Pitt went on Satur- 
day at noon-day through the Mall in his 
gouty chair, the boot of which (as he faid 
himſelf) makes it as much known as if his 


* Auguſt 25. 
Var, I. Ee name 
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. name was writ upon it, to the Q— 71 
—_— palace. He was immediately carried into 
the cloſet, received very gracioully, and his 
M y began in like manner as his 
quondam favourite had done, by ordering 
him! to tell him his opinion of things and 
perions at large, and with the utmoſt free. 
dom; and I think did in ſubſtance make the 
like confeſſion, that he thought his preſent 
miniſters could not go on. The audience 
laſted three hours, and Mr. Pitt went throu gh 
the whole, upon both heads, more fully than 
he had done to Lord Be, but with great 
complaiſance and douceur to the #**#, and 
his M——y gave him a very gracious ac- 
cueil, and heard with great patience and 
attention. And Mr. Pit afhrms that, in 
general, and upon the moſt material points, WM St 
he appeared by his manner, and many of ¶ ac 
his expreſſions, to be convinced. Mr. Pitt W vi 
went through the infirmities of the peace, m- 
the things neceſſary and hitherto neglected IO do 
to improve and preſerve it; the preſent ¶ ne 
ſtatc of the nation, both foreign and do- pre 
meſtic; the great Whig families and perſons ll ve 
who had been driven from his Majeſty's IMO to | 
council and ſervice, which it would be for Nof 
his intereſt to reſtore. In doing this he re- M to1 
peated 
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peated many names, upon which his M—y 
told him there was pen, ink, and paper, 
and he wiſhed he would write them down. 
Mr. Pitt humbly excuſed himſelf, fa; ing, 
that would be too much for him to take up- 


on kim, and he might, upon his memory, 


omit ſome material perſons, which might be 
ſubje& to imputation. The **** ſtill {aid 


he liked to hear him, and bid him go on, 


but ſaid now and then that his honour muſt 
be conſulted; to which Mr. Pitt anſwered 
in a very courtly manner. His M———y 
ordered him to come again on Monday, 
which he did to the ſame place, and in * 
ſame public manner. 


Here comes in a parentheſis, that on 
Sunday Mr. Pit went to Claremont, and 
acquainted the D. of Newcaſtle with the 
whole, fully perſuaded from the ** 
manner and behaviour, that the thing would 
do; and that on Monday the outlines of the 
new arrangement would be ſettled. This 
produced the meſſages to thoſe Lords who 
were ſent for. Mr. Pitt undertook to write 
to the Duke of Devonſhire and the Marquis 


of Rockingham, and the Duke of Newcaſtle 
{0 * 


E e 2 « But 
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ſhip the paymaſter's place. The * re. 
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ce But behold the cataſtrophe of Monday* 
The **#* received him equally graciouſly; 
and that audience laſted near two hours. 
The **** began, that he had conſidered of 
what had been ſaid, and talked ſtill more 
ſtrongly of his honour. His M——y then 
mentioned Lord Northumberland Þ for the 
treaſury, ſtill proceedin g upon the ſuppoſition 
of a change. To this Mr. Pitt heſitated an 
objection that certainly Lord Northumber. 
land might be conſidered, but that he ſhould 
not have thought of him for the treaſury, 
His M—— then mentioned Lord Halifax 
for the treaſury, —Mr, Pitt ſaid, Suppoſe 
your M {hould think fit to give his Lord. 


plied, © But, Mr. Pit, I had deſigned that 
« for poor E. Grenvil/e, He is your near 
e relation, and you once loved him.“ To / 


this the only anſwer made was a low bow. “ 

And now kere comes the bait.—“ Why,” "1 

ſays his M——, © ſhould not Lord Tempi 

mM 

* Augut 29. the 

+ This was an idea at that time ſo ſtrange, that it could not be th: 
explained until about {x or {even months afterwards, when an al b 

liance took place between Lord Northumberland s eldeſt ſon and of 

Lord Bute's dauvhter, which in effect made Lord Northumberland ſon 

a part of Lord Bute's family, and which ſeens to have been at ili duc 


time in coatemplution, 
& have 
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have the treaſury? You could go on then EM 
« very well.“ Sir, the perſon whom you ſhall XY 
think fit to honour with the chief conduct of 
your affairs, cannot poſſibly go on without a 
treaſury connected with him ; but that alone 
will do nothing. It cannot be carried on 
without the great famulies who have ſupported 
the Revolution government, and other great 
perſons of whoſe abilities and integrity the 
public have had experiente, and who have. 
weight and credit in the nation. I ſhould 
only deceive your M—— 1 I ſhould leave you 
in an opinion that I could go on, and your 
M—— make a ſolid adminiſtration, on any 
other foot. Well, Mr. Pitt, I ſee (or I 
* fear) this won't do. My honour is con- 
* cerned, and I muſt ſupport it“ -E fic 
finata eſt fabula. Vos valete, but I cannot. 
with a ſafe conſcience add plaudite. I have 
nade my ſkeleton larger than I intended at 
1 firſt, and I hope you will underſtand it. 
Mr. Pitt profeſſes himſelf firmly perſuaded 
that my Lord B--- was ſincere at firſt, and 
ot bell that the“ *** was in earneſt the firſt day; 
but that on the intermediate day, Sunday, 
ſome ſtrong effort was made, which pro- 
duced the alteration. | „ 
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Mr. Pitt likewiſe affirms, that if he was 
examined upon oath, he could not tell 
upon what this negotiation broke off, whe. 
ther upon any particular point, or upon the 
general complexion of the whole. 


« It will certainly be given out, that the 
reaſon was the unreaſonable extent of Mr, 
Pitt's plan—a general rout; and the mino- 
rity, after having complained ſo much of 
proſcriptions, have endeavoured to proſcribe 
the majority. I aſked Mr. Pitt the direct 
queſtion, and he aſſured me that, although 
he thought himſelf obliged to name a great 
many perſons for his own exculpation, yet 
he did not name above five or fix for par- 


ticular” places. I muſt tell you that one of 


theſe-was your humble ſervant for the pre- 
fident's place. This was entirely without 
my authority or privity. But the s 
anſwer was, Why, Mr. Pitt, it is vacant 
« and: ready for him, and he knows he may 
er have it to-morrow if he thinks fit.“ 


3 conjectured that this was ſaid with re- 


gard to what had paſſed with poor Lord 


Egremont, which made me think it neceſſary 
to an Mr. Pitt in general what had. paſſed 
ith 


ras a. — 8 a RA ASL 
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with that Lord (not owning that his Lord- SAP: 
ſhip had offered * it directly in the“ yg 
name), and what I had anſwered, which he, 

in his way, much commended, 


This obliges me to deſire that you will 
ſend by the bearer my letter to you, which 
you were to communicate to my Lord Lyt- 
telton, that I may ſec how I have ſlated it 
there, for I have no copy. 


* I ſhall now make you laugh, though 


ſome parts of what goes before make me 


| 

melancholy, to ſee the **** ſo committed, 
t and his M—— ſubmitting to it, &c. But 
d what I mean will make you laugh is, that 
f MW the miniſters are ſo ſtung with this admiſſion, 
MR that they cannot go on (and what has paſſed 
& on this occaſion will certainly make them 
's Jeſs able to go on), and with my Lord B—'s 
it MW having thus carried them to market in his 


y pocket, that they ſay Lord B- has attempt- - 
ed to ſacrifice them to his own fears and ti- 
midity ; that they do not depend upon him, 
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rd * Mr. G. Townſhend's explanation of this refuſal was in theſe N 
ry words: „Lord Herdwicke refuſed Lord Egremont's offer; be- ! 
ed © caule he thought the beſt of rhe lay was on the other fide.” 
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and will have nothing more to do with him, 
And I have been very credibly informed, 
that both Lord Halifax and George Grenville 
have declared that he is to go beyond the 


ſea, and reſide for a twelvemonth or more, 


You know a certain Cardinal was twice 


exiled out of France, and governed France 


as abſolutely whillt he was abſent as when he 
was preſent.” 


To the preceding ſtatement of Lord Hard- 
wicke, 1t 18 proper to make ſome additions. 
The five or fix other perſons, whom his 


Lordſhip ſays Mr. P:#t named for Places, 
were the following : 


Lord Temple for the firſt Lord of the trea- 
ſury, with power to name his own board. 


Mr. James Grenville for chancellor of 
the exchequer“*. 


| Himſelf ſecretary of ſtate. 


* He was ſecond brother to Lord Temple. He was a man of 
excellent erudition and fine underſtanding. When Lord Temple 


and Lord Chatham differed in 1766, he adhered to Lord Chat- 


ham, and continued in that attachment to the death of his Lords 


ſhip, whom he did not long ſurvive. 


Mr. 
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Mr. C. Townſhend ſecretary of late, with ©HA?- 


the management of the Houle of Commons. = 


Lord Albemarle at the head of the army. 
Sir Edward Hawke at the head of the ad- 


miralty. | : 


On the Sunday between the two confe- 
rences, certain advice was given which broke 
off the negotiation. Lord Bute had the 
merit of bringing 1t on, and to him is to be 
aſcribed the cauſe of its failure, It was 
lignified to Lord Bute that if he turned out 
the miniſtry, his own empeachment ſhould be 
the conſequence. He took fright; and again 
compounded for his ſafety. But the mi- — 
niſters inſiſted upon his quitting London, 
and he agreed to paſs the winter at his new 
eſtate in Bedfordſhire. When this pro- 
ſcription was ſettled, the Duke of Bedford Ex 
took the preſident's chair, Lord Sandwich 
was made ſecretary of ſtate, and Lord 
Egmont had the admiralty. His Grace 
taking an official ſituation, the adminiſtra- 
tion acquired the appellation of the Duke 
of Bedford's miniſiry. Lord Melcombe's 
words are the moſt proper commentary. on 
this © treaty of connivance,” (as Mr. Pitt 


called it) It is all for quarter day.” 


' 
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cHAP. On the Wedneſday (Auguſt 31) ſubſe 
">> quent to the laſt conference with which his 
1 Majeſty honoured Mr. Pitt, Lord Temple 
dne. and Mr. Pitt went to St. James's to pay 
their duty to his Majeſty; they were both 
received in the molt gracious manner, and 
his Majeſty, in the moſt obliging terms, ſaid 
to Mr. Piti, I hope, Sir, you have not ſuf. 
* fered by ſtanding ſo long on Monday.” 
Upon this occaſion Mr. Pitt ſaid to his 
H friends, © His Majeſty is the greateſt cour- 
| « tier in his court.“ 


Although Lord Hardwicke and the Duke 
Lod of Newcaſtle affected to be well ſatisfied with 
wick's Mr. Pitt's conduct in this negotiation, yet 
Lord Hardwicke was very defirous of a 
place at court, and would certainly have 
accepted of Lord Egremont's offer, if he 
could have prevailed upon Lord Bute to 
have received the Duke of Newcaſtle, and 
two or three of his Grace's friends at the 
ſame time. But Lord Egremont would not 
undertake a negotiation with Lord Bute for 
that purpoſe, and Lord Hardwicke could 
not open one himſelf, having no direct com- 
munication with Lord Bute, nor any oſten- 
ſible pretence for it. Even in the preſent 


deſign 
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deſign of making ſome alterations in the or- 
miniſtry, the application was not made to = 
him, but to Mr. Pitt. From motives of 
policy he concealed his diſapprobation of 
this preference given to Mr. Pitt: But upon 
the diſcharge of Mr. Wilkes, by the chief 
juſtice of the common pleas, he attended 
the levee and drawing-room, accompanied 
by the Duke of New:aftle, and a few of 
their friends. Finding this bait not to 
ſucceed, he afterwards courted favour in a 
circuitous mode, by avowing in all com- 
panies his opinion to be totally different 
from the judicial judgment of the chief 
| Juſtice; and he actually formed a league 
| with the Duke of Newcaflle, and others, to 
| decide in Parliament that the chief juſtice 
had done wrong in relealing a member of 


: Parliament from confinement for a libel, _ 
upon a plea of privilege, by an implied 
cenſure in a vote, declaring, That privilege 
- of Parliament did not extend to a libel. 

< This league accounts for the proteſt upon 


that queſtion not being ſigned by the Duke 
1 of Newcaftle, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Rock- 
ngham, Lord Sonds, &c.; for at the meet- 
ing of the Lords in the minority, at Devon- 
ſhire-houſe, to ſettle the words of the _ 
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= EY teſt, the Duke of Newcaſtle excuſed himſelf 

Je. from promiſing to ſign it, by relating this 
agreement with his friend Lord Hardwicke, 
who at the time of this meeting was confined 
by ſickneſs, and who died about three months 
aiterwards. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Meeting of Parliament. Servility of the Commons ; 
of the Speaker.—Verſatility of Parliament. — 


Vote away their own Privilege. Torture per- 
| milled at Hanover. Royal Apophthegm.—The 
Evi North Briton voted a Libel. —Mr. Pitt's Speech 


—_— againſt the Surrender of Privilege. 


ebe O5 the fifteenth of November 176g, 

| Parliament met. The moment the 
Commons were returned to their own 
Houſe from the Lords, Mr. Grenuille and 
Mr. Wilkes roſe together. Each was eager 
to addreſs the Houſe : Mr. Grenuille to de- 

liver the commands of the King---Mr. Wilkes 

Servility 

ofthe to complain of a breach of privilege. By 
the ſettled forms of the Houſe, the breach 
of privilege ought to have been heard firſt ; 
but the Speaker, as previouſly directed, 
pointed to Mr. Grenuille, 
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The reader muſt have perceived, in the r. 
courſe of theſe ſheets, that the corruption "> 
of Parliament, or, as it is faſhionably called, 
the management of Parliament, 1s become 
an indiſpenſable part of the mechamiſm of 
government. The particular ſervility of of u 
the Speaker has been noticed ſeveral times. 
---by Mr. Pitt himſelf, in his ſpeech for the 
repeal of the American Stamp Act. 


This Parliament, which had been elected Pale 
while the Whigs were in oftice---which had “ 
ſupported them, and deſerted them---which 
had ſupported Lord Bute, and deſerted him 
alſo---was now the inſtrument of the Duke 
of Bedford and Mr. Grenville; ſuch meaſures 
as they found neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment 
of their ſituations, this Parliament readily 
ſupported. This Parliament voted away its y,. away 
own privilege, in the caſe of a libel, at the lege. 
requiſition of the miniſter, to gratify the 
King, in accelerating the puniſhment of Mr. 

Wilkes *; thereby ſacrificing not their own 
privileges 


* Mr. Wilkes was diſcharged from. cloſe impriſonment in the 
Tower, on account of his privilege. The warrant of commit. 
ment was not held to be illegal. A member of Parliament may 
therefore be committed for a libel before trial; and whether a 
paper be a libel or not, is a matter of diſcretion in the judgment 
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privileges only, but thoſe of their confi. 
tuents and poſterity. The Lords adopting 
a vote of this fort could affect only them- 
lelves. But the privileges of the Com- 


of the King, bis nuniffers, or his attorney-general.— And a5 to 
witneſſes, an expert ſolicitor of the treafury can always proc ure 
them. Sa truc are the words of Algernon Sydney, hat © falſe 
« Iitneffes are fent ont to circumvent the moſt eminent men; 
E the tribunals are filled with core paraſites, that no man may 
t eſcape, &c. See his Diſcourſes, 410 edit. p. 214. _ 

The permiſſion of the uſe of the Tor TURE in his Majeſty's 
deminions in Germany, would not be credited by the Enghth 
reader, of a Prince of the Houle of Brunſwick, did not the 
fact ſtand upon the unqueſtionable authority of that celebrated 
philanthropiſt, the late Mr. Howard, who gives the following 
account of the dreadful place in which the TORTURE is adit. 
tered at Brunſwick : 

The deſcent is by fifteen ſteps, to a dr room, in which are 
foe of the inſtruments of torture ; through. this rooni is another 
arched room or cellar, 18 feet by 35, very black and dark; at 
ene end 1 is a bench for the judge, lawyer, ſecretary, and ſurgeon; 
oppoſite them is a table for candles, books, &c. The priſoner 
who ſuſſers the torture, the executioner, and his man, are before 
them. This is done about midnight, thaugh the thickneſs of the 
walls (three feet), the four doors (which I paſſed}, the dirt floor, 
and depth under ground, muſt prevent the moft agonizing cries 
from being heard any where but in that room. I ſaw alt the 
remaining engines af torture, which are kept at the executioner's 
houſe. He ſeemed with pleaſure to ſne the mode of application 
en the firſt, ſecond, and laſt queftion ; and very readity anſwered 
any inquiries, bawing been ſeveral years in that eccupation at 
Hanover, though here, he ſaid, he had only beheaded four or 
five. On aſking if nothing was put into the tortured perſon's 
mouth, as I had in ſome places ſeen, he replied, ** No, the 
Oſnaburgh executioner thinks they ſufter leſs ; and on his deſcrib- 
ing ſome of the modes of torture (which the wit of devils and 
men had invented}, he faid, Sir, the Oſnaburgh torture iz 
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people. One cannot be ſacrificed without 
injuring the other. As the matter now 
ſtands, any obnoxious member or members 
may be ealily got rid of.---'The King or his 
miniſter has only to charge him, or them, 
with being the author or publiſher of a libel ; 


or if neither King, nor miniſter, chuſes to be 


ſeen in it, they can order the attorney» 
general to do it by his information ex icio. 
When Charles the Firſt wanted to ſeize the 
five members, he was too precipitate. Had 
he taken the modern mode, he would have 
ſucceeded. It is related, as one of the royal 
apophthegms, that his Majeſty, ſpeaking of 


Charles the Firſt, ſaid, He was a good King, Roy 
a good King, but did not know how to govern hoe. a. 


by a Furliament. 


Mr. Grenville having delivered the King's 
meſſage, ſtating that his Majeſty had cauſed 
Mr. Wilkes to be apprehended and ſecured, 
for writing a libel, and that he had been re- 
leaſed on his privilege, &c. the Houſe took 
this matter inſlantly into conſideration, and 
voted an addreſs of thanks for his Majeſty's 
gracious communication, The ' uſual ad- 
arels in reply to the ſpcech on opening the 

ſeſſion, 


mons are connected with the rights of the CHAT, 
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xvi. ſellion, was not mentioned this day; and 
So Mr. |i\zess complaint of a breach of pri. 
vilege, by the impriſonment of his perſon, 
pl. e his houſe, and ſeizing his papers, 
Vas put off to the vrentyahind. 
Nori Bi- The Houſe immediately voted The North 
Wei. Briton a libel, although it was one of their 
own eſlentral privileges always to treat the 


King's ſpeech as the ſpec ch of the miniſter, 


The * of either, or both Houſes of 
Parliament, to declare any paper a libel, 
which is to be tried by another jurifdiction, 
may, in ſome future day, become a queſ- 
tion. Such a declaration is undoubtedly a 
pre-judgment of the paper, and cannot fail 
obtaining an inlluence on the minds of the 
Jury who are to try the cauſe. 

Mr. Pitt's 


Speech a- On the twenty. third of November Mr. 
init tne 


n. Wilkes's complaint of a breach of privilege 
n Was taken into confideration ; when it was 
reſolved, That privilege of Parliament did 

not extend to the caſe of writing, or publiſh- 

ing a libel. On this day Mr. Pitt attended, 
although ſo ſeverely afflicted with the gout, 

he was obliged to be ſupported to his —_ 

c 
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He ſpoke ſtrongly againſt this, ſurrender of Nui. 
the privilege of Parliament, as highly dan- 1 
gerous to the freedom of Parliament, and 
an infringement on the rights of the people. 
No man, he ſaid, could condemn the North. 
Briton more than he did; but he would 
come at the author fairly, not by an open 
breach of the conſtitution, and a contempt 
of all reſtraint. This propoſed ſacrifice of 
privilege was putting every member of Par- 
liament, who did not vote with the mini- 
ſter, under a perpetual terror of impriſon- 
ment. To talk of an abuſe of privilege, was 
| to talk againſt the conſtitution, againſt the 
| very being and life of Parhament. It was 
an arraignment of the juſtice and honour of 
Parliament, to ſuppoſe that they would pro- 
tect any criminal whatever. Whenever a 
complaint was made againſt any member, 
the Houſe could give him up. This pri- 
'. MW vilegehad never been abuſed ; it had been 
© repoſed in Parliament for ages. But take 
away this privilege, and the whole Parlia- 
ment is laid at the mercy of the crown.— 
This privilege having never been abuſed, 
why, then is it to be voted away? Parlia- 
ment, he ſaid, had no right to vote away 
its privileges. They were the inherent 
Vol. I. Ft right 
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right of the ſucceeding members of that 


—— Houſe, as well as of the preſent ; and he 


1763, 


doubted whether the ſacrifice made by that 
Houle was valid and concluſive againſt the 
claim of a future Parliament. With reſpect 
to the North Briton, which had given a 
pretence for this requeſt to ſurrender the 
privileges of Parliament, the Houſe had 
already voted it a libel—he joined in that 
vote. He condemned the whole ſeries of 
North Britons; he called them illiberal, un- 
manly, and deteſtable. He abhorred all 
national reflections. The King's ſubjects 
were one people. Whoever divided them 
was guilty of ſedition. His Majeſty's com- 
plaint was well-founded, it was juſt, it was 
neceſſary. The author did not deſerve to 
be ranked among the human ſpecies—he 
was the blaſphemer of his God, and the li- 
beller of his King. He had no connection 
with him. He had no connettion with 
any ſuch writer. He neither aſſociated nor 
communicated with any. ſuch. It was true 
that he had friendſhips, and warm ones: 
he had obligations, and great ones ; but no 
friendſhips, no obligations, could induce 
bim to approve what he firmly condemned. 


It * be ſuppoſed chat he alluded to his 
noble 


& 
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noble relation (Lord Temple). He was CHAF- 
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proud to call him his relation; he was his 


friend, his boſom friend, whoſe fidelity was 
as unſhaken as his virtue. They went into 
office together, and they came out together; 
they had lived together, and would die to- 
gether. He knew nothing of any connec- 
tion with the writer of the libel. If there 


1763+ 


ſubſiſted any, he was totally unacquainted 


with it. The dignity, the honour of Par- 
liament had been called upon to ſupport and 
protect the purity of his majeſty's character; 
and this they had done, by a ſtrong and 
deciſive condemnation of the libel, which 
his Majeſty had ſubmitted to the confidera- 
tion of the Houſe. But having done this, 
it was neither conſiſtent with the honour 
and ſafety of Parliament, nor with the rights 
and intereſts of the people, to go one ſtep 
farther. The reſt belonged to | the courts 
below. 


"I, 
= 


When he had finiſhed ſpeaking, he left 


the Houſe, not being able to ſtay for the 
diviſion, 
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"CHAP. XXVIL 


Prince of B Frunſwick viſits Mr. Put at Hayes.— 
Anrcdote concerning him. Motion concer ning 
General MWarrauts.— Mr. Piti's Speech againſt 
them. —Mr. C. Townfhend's Bon Mot. 


CHAP. 


XXVII. TN the month of January 1 764, the here- 
I ditary Prince of Brunſwick came to 
Fixes England, to eſpouſe the Princeſs Auguſia, 


cid Z. the King's ſiſter. When the ceremonies 


, were ended, he paid a vilit to Mr. Nit, who 
was confined to his chamber by a ſevere fit 
of- the gout, at his ſeat at Hayes in Kent. 
This viſit was very far from being agreeable 
at St. James's. The Prince was juſt come 
from Berlin; and whether the conjecture 
was well founded, or not, that he carried a 
complimentary meſſage from the King of 

Pruſſia to Mr. Pitt, the viſit at leaſt ſhewed 
the high eſtimation in which Mr. Pitt was 


| held by the Prince, by the King of Pruſſia, 


and his allies, who at this time were Ruſſia 
and Poland; while we were without any 
ally ; and the great miniſter of this country, 


who had conducted che late war with ſo 
much 
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much honour to himſelf, and advantage to 


the Nation, was profcribed at Court, and 


deſerted in Parliament. He was retired to 
Hayes to his ab+'1ty, glory, and integrity 
where this young Prince diſtinguithed him, 
by the moſt gracious marks of eſteem and 


affection, filled with ſentiments which were 


known to be thole of the King of Pruſſia, 
and the Empreſs of the North. After this 
circumſtance, his Serene Highnefs did not 
experience the moſt cordial reception in the 
Britifh Court, and he was permitted to em- 
bark for the Continent, in a very Gangerous 
and tempeſtuous feafon *. 

Ff3 On 


* 


a There is a eircumſtanee concerning this Prince, which feems 
to inſinuate, that the effects of this viſit were not confined to an 
embarkation in ſtormy weathcy. When General Speerten died, 
the Duke of Brenfwick tolicited te fucceed lum in the command 
at Hanover; and from his having behaved very gallantly in the 
Britiſh ſervice, and having married the King's ſiſter, every body 
in Germany and England thought his claim fo jut, ae ravft 
undoubtedly be appointed; but the Queen's brother, a youth at 
that time, was preferred to him. 


Another inſtance of the Queen's influence has been ſtated to be, 
the payment of her brother's debts (the Duke of Meci/endergh ; 
ſoon after which, his Majeſty applied to Parliament tor the pay- 
ment of his own debts; or in the Parliameutary Iinguage, to diſ- 
charge the arrears of his Civil Lift, / 
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cxar. On the fourteenth of February 1764, Sir 
u. Meredith moved, That a General 

1764. a 3 
% Warrant for apprehending and ſeizing 


Motion , ; | 
concerning © the authors, Printers, and publiſhers of a 


Warrants, « ſeditious libel, together with their papers, 
« 1s not warranted by law,” Seconded by 
Sir G. Savile, Although the Conſtitution, 
the law of the land, common ſenſe, and the 
true principles of juſtice, all united in con- 
demning a General Warrant ; yet all the 

Law Officers of Government, all the ſub- 
alterns of the Miniſtry, all the people who 
called themſelves King's Friends, and all 
whom theſe could command or influence, 
pertinaciouſly defended, not indeed the 
legality, for that was impoſſible, but the 
neceſſity of the Government poſſeſſing a 
power to iſſue theſe warrants whenever the 
Secretary of State in his diſcretion ſhould 
think fit. The debate having continued all 


might, was adjouraed to the {evnteenth. 


= the adjourned debate, Mr. Pitt, 
_ being able to attend, ſpoke in favour of the 
hem. motion. He began with obſerving, that 
all which the Crown had deſired, all which 
Miniſters had wiſhed, was accompliſhed in 

the conviction and expulſion of Mr. Wilkes ; 

It 
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it was now the duty of the Houſe to do 
juſtice to the Nation, to the Conſtitution, 
and to the Law. Miniſters had refuſed to 
lay the warrant before the Houſe, becauſe 
they were conſcious of its illegality. And 


yet theſe Miniſters, he ſaid, who affected fo 
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much regard for Liberty and the Conſtitu- 


tion are ardently deſirous of retaining for 
themſelves, and for their ſucceſſors, a power 


to do an illegal act. Neither the Law 


Officers of the Crown, nor the Miniſter 
himſelf, had attempted to defend the legality 
of this warrant. Whenever goaded upon 
the point, they had evaded it. He therefore 
did not hefitate to fay, that there was not a 
man to be found of ſufficient profligacy to 
defend this warrant, upon the principle of 
legality. It was no juſtification, he ſaid, 
that General Warrants had been iſſued. 
Amongſt the warrants which were laid be- 
fore the Houſe, to ſhew the practice of 
office, there were two which had been iſſued 


by himſelf; but they were not againſt libels. 


One was, for the ſeizure of a number of 
perſons on board a ſhip going to France; 


the other for apprehending the Count de 


St. Germain, a ſuſpected foreigner; and both 
in a time of war with France. Upon iſſuing 
Ff 4 the 
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the latter warrant, he conſulted his friend 
the Attorney General (who was afterwards 
Lord Camden), who told him the warrant 


. would be illegal, and if he iſſued it he muſt 


take the conſequences ; nevertheleſs prefer. 
ring the general ſafety, in time of war and 
public danger, to every perſonal conſidera- 
tion, he run the riſk, as he would of his 

head, had that been the forfeit, upon the 
like motive, and did an extraordinary att, 
againſt a ſuſpicious foreigner, juſt come 
from France; and who was concealed at 
different times, in different houſes. The 
real exigency of the caſe, of the time, and, 


the apparent neceſſity of the thing, would, 


in his opinion, always juſtify a Secretary of 
State, in every extraordinary act of power. 
in the preſent caſe, there was no neceſſity 


for a General Warrant. Miniſters knew all 


the parties. The plea of neceſſity could 
not be urged; there was no pretence ſor it. 
The nation was in perfect tranquility, The 
ſafety of the State was in no danger, The 
charge was, the writing and publiſhing a 
libel. What was there in this crime, fo 
henious and terrible, as to require this 
formidable inſtrument ; which, like an in- 
undation of water, bore down all the bar- 

riers 
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riers and fences of happineſs and ſecurity ? 
Parliament had voted away its own pri- 
vilege, and laid the perſonal freedom of 
every repreſentative of the nation, at the 
mercy of his Majeſty's Attorney General. 
Did Parliament ſee the extent of this ſur- 
render, which they had made ? Did Parlia- 
ment ſee that they had decided upon the 
unalienable rights of the people, by ſub- 
ſecting their repreſentatives to a reſtraint of 
their perions, whenever the Miniſters or the 
Attorney General thought proper? The 
extraordinary and wanton exerciſe of an 
illegal power, in this caſe, admits of no 
juſtification, nor even palliation. It was 
the .indulgence of a perſonal reſentment 
againſt a particular perſon: And the con- 
demnation of it is evaded by a pretence that 


is falſe, is a mockery of juſtice, and an im- 


poſition on the Houſe. We are told that 
this warrant is fendente lite; that it will 


come under judical deciſion, in the deter- 
minations of the Court on the bills of ex- 


ception; and, therefore, that Parliament 
ought not to declare any judgment upon 
the ſubject, In anſwer to this, he ſaid, that 
whenever the bills of exceptions came to 
be argued, it would be found, that they 
. turned 
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turned upon other points. Upon other 
fornts, he repeated. He was confident in 
his afferton. He coneluded with faying, 
that if the Houſe negatived the motion, 
they would be the diſgrace of the preſent 
age, and the reproach of poſterity ;. who, 
after facnhcing their own privileges, had 
abandoned the liberty of the ſubject, upon a 
Pretence that was wilfully founded in error, 
and manifeſtly urged for the purpoſe of 
deluſion. | 


Upon a motion being made for adjourn- 
ing the debate for four months, the num- 


bers. were 234 for the queſtion, and 220 


againſt it. 


The Right Hon. Charles Townſhend, who 
at this time was in oppoſition to the miniſtry, 
faid to Mr. Pitt as they entered the Houte, 
that they ſhould be in the majority that 
night. It was certainly his opinion ; for he 
faid afterwards to ſeveral of his friends, that 
he was confident they went :nto the Houle a 


majority; but that Lloyd *, who had the 


* Mr. Charles Lloyd, . was Mr. Grenuille's private 
Secretary. 


Miniſter's 
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Miniſter's private pocket book *, made con- 
verts before the diviſion. 


It was in the adjourned debate that one 


delivered. The Maſter of the Rolls, at 
that time Sir Thomas Sewell, who uſually 
fat in the Houſe in his great wag, ſaid, in 
the firſt debate, in favour of the adjourn- 
ment from the 14th to the 17th, © That ſuch 
«* adjournment, though ſhort, would afford 
him an opportunity to examine his books 
and authorities upon the ſubject, and he 
ſhould then be prepared with an opinion 
upon it; which, at preſent he was not.” 
Upon the ſecond debate, he ſaid, © That he 
had that very morning turned the whole 
matter over in his mind as he lay upon his 
* pillow, and aſter ruminating and conſider- 
* ing upon it a good deal, he could not help 


* 


La) 


ae 


he was before.” Upon which Mr. C. 
Townſhend, ſtarted up, and ſaid, © He was 
very ſorry to remark, That what his Right 
* Honourable friend had found in his night 
cap, he had loſt in his pertwig.' 


* The term given to the Miniſte;'s pocket Liſt of his Members, 
who have no oſtenſible places, but have private douceurs given 


declaring that he was of the ſame opinion 
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of Mr. Townſhend's happy bon mots was 


to them at the end of the Seſſion; and ſometimes receive an a 


extraordinary douceur for a particular vote. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Sir William Pynſent leaves his fortune to Mr. Pitt, — 
Similar intention of Mr. Hollis. —Prefent and 
| Note from Wareham.— Pitt's Diamond.— King's 
zune ßß and recovery—Settlement of a Regency.— 
Difputes on that Subject. American Stamp AR 
not Mr. Grenville's. Lord Bute refolves to 
diſmiſs the Miniſters.--- Gets an Audience o the 
Duke of Cumberland. Ihe Duke ſends for Lord 
Temple. Conference between them.---The Duke 
goes to Mr. Pitt—Applies to Lord I.yttelton.—Lord 
Temple and Mr. Grenville reconciled, —Obſerva- 
| flon.— Mr. Sivart Mackenzie diſmiſſed. Ihe 
15 King ſends for Mr. Piti. — Lord Temple fent for. 
They refufe the King's offers. — Obſervation.— 
King's Friends. Conduct of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and Lord Liverpool. Ihe Duke of Cum- 

berland forms a new Miniſtry. 


CAAP. HE fame of Mr. Pits character, of 
hens =. his public virtue and great talents, 
175% excited no leſs the admiration of all inde. 
pendent perſons at home, than of princcs 

and potentates abroad. Although proſerib- 

ed the Court of his Sovereign, he main- 0 

tained a place in the hearts of the people. 

Although his Majeſty's Council had re- 

Ee; pudiated 
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pudiated his advice, and the repreſentatives 
of the nation had engaged with a more 
profitable maſter, yet there were many 
perſons, who ſaw no difloyalty.tothe King 
nor diſreſpect to Parliament (themes which 
are conſtantly dwelt upon whenever a pro- 
ſcribed perſon is popular), in continuing 
their eftecm and veneration for a great 
character, of exemplary virtue and unnvalled 
abilities. Amongſt theſe was Sir William 
Pynjent, of Burton-Pynſent, in Somerſet- 
hire, a Baronet of ancient family, and a 
large fortune; who having no iſſue, be- 
queathed his eſtate {of near three thouſand 
pounds per annum) to Mr, Pitt and his 
heirs. He died on the 12th of January 
1765. There was a contention for the pro- 
perty; and it was countenanced from a 


quarter where, it might have been ſuppoſed, 


the perverſion of juſtice never reached. 
However it was of no avail : the will of the 
teſtator was confirmed *. | 


It has been confidently aſſerted, that Thomas Hollis, Eq. 
who died at Corſcombe in Dorſetſnire, in the month of December 
1773, intended to have bequeathed his estate to Mr. Pitt; but he 


died before he was able to wake the arrangement he had in 
contemplation. ; 


Ralph Allen, cf Prior Pak, Eſq. died i in ah and left Mr. 
Piti one thouſand pounds. 
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— In the month of Auguſt, Mr. Pitt went 
TR into Somerſetſhire. While he was there, 


Preſent AN inhabitant of Wareham ſent him a ſal. 


from Ware 202 . 
ban. mon, witz. this note: *I am an Engliſhman, 


and therefore love liberty and you; Sir, be 


pleaſed to accept of this fiſh, as a mark of 
my eſteem,; were every ſcale a diamond &, 
it ſhould have been at your ſervice.” 


During the greateſt part of the ſeſſion of 
the year 1705, Mr. Pitt was confined by the 
gout. 235 


Kings Early in the month of April 1763, his 


recovery. Majeſty was afflicted by an alarming diſor- 


* Alluding to the celebrated diamond which Mr. Pirt's 
ancestor, Thomas Pitt, Eſq. who, in Queen Anne's reign, was 
Governor of Fort St. George in the East-Indies, brought from 
thence, weighing one hundred and twenty-ſeven carats; and 
which, being refuſed by the Britiſh Sovereign, was purchaſed by 

| the then Regent of France, for one hundred and thirty-five 
thouſand pounds sterling. It was placed in the Crown of France; 
and for ſeveral years was called Pitt's diamond. For a deſcription 
and repreſentation of this diamond, ſee the Muſeum Britannicum, 
page 69, and tab. 28. And likewiſe ſee the account of Lord 
Chatham's family in the appendix to this Work. In the account 
of the diamonds of Louis the Sixteenth, publiſhed by order of 
the National Aſſembly of France, in 1792, this celebrated dia- 
mond is called the Regent, and is there stated to be of the weight 
of one hundred and forty-ſix carats, and eſtimated to be of the 
value of twelve millions of livres; which is half a million 
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ger. At the firſt audience he honoured his 
Miniſter after his recovery, he took a paper 
out of his pocket, containing a ſpeech io 
both Houſes of Parliament, requeſting a 
power to nominate a Regent, with a Council, 
in cale of his death, before his ſucceſſor was 
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Settlement 
of a Re- 
Sency- 


eighteen years of age. His Majeſty gave 


the paper to his Miniſter, and fixed the day 


tor going to the Houle, As this was the + 


frſt notice the Miniſters had of the deſign, 
they were greatly ſurpriſed by it. The 
ſpeech was written, and the meaſure was 
formed, without their participation, or even 
knowledge. They had ſubmitted to ſeveral 
invalions of their departments, by appoint- 
ments being made, Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, and 
Military ; fome without their knowledge, 
and others contrary to their recommenda- 
tions: But this was a ſtronger act, and a 
more indiſputable proof, of a ſecret un- 
reſponſible influence, ſubſiſting ſomewhere, 
than any they had hitherto met with. They 
were not very ardent, therefore, in ſupport 
of the meaſure. A bill was brought into 
Houſe of Lords, agreeable to the portrait 
given in the ſpeech. © To veſt in me the 
* power of appointing, by inſtruments in 
* writing, under my ſign manual, either the 


Queen, 
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Queen, or any other perſon in my Royal, 
« Family, uſually reſiding in Great Britain, 
to be, &c. But a doubt ariſing on the 
queſtion. * Who were the Royal Family?“ 
It was explained, the Deſcendants of George 


the Second. And this explanation was de- 


clared by+ the Secretary of State, Lord 


. Halifax, to be perfectly agreeable to the 


Royal conſtruction. The Princeſs of Wales 
(who was deſcended from another family) 
being thus excluded, the Miniſters con- 
ceived they had thus gained a victory over 
Lord Bute; for he was the perſon who was 


believed to be the author and adviler of the 


whole meaſure. But the enjoyment of this 
opinion was of very. ſhort duration; for 


when the bill came into the Houle of Com- 


mons, her Royal Highneſs's name was 


added, on a motion made for that purpoſe 
by Mr. Morton, one of Lord Bute's friends, 


immediately after that of the Queen. Whe- 


ther Lord Halifax did not rightly under- 
ſtand his Majeſty, when he reported the 
anſwer; or whether his Majeſty did not 
rizhtly underſtand Lord Halifax, is a 
diſtinction not worth aſcertaining. The 
original error was in the writer of the ſpeech, 
who ought to have been more explicit. 


Perhaps 


1 
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Perhaps he deſignedly, as well as cautiouſſy & . | 
avoided it; with a view to prevent, what by —w— 
the family might have been called, invidious 8 
obſervation and perſonality. But the re- 

medy was made, in a manner more palpably 
indicative of that ſecret influence, which 
dictated and controuled every important 


meaſure of Government *. 


. * * 


Whether 1 the Kings late Han or- Lond Bute 

at whatever moment eanlier, or for whatever 5 the 
cauſe, the Earl of Bute took a reſolution of 
removing the Minifters ; are points, which 
can be explained by only thoſe perſons who 
were at that time in his confidence. The 
ſincere opinion of other perſons was, that 
ſome repreſentations having been made by 
the ſubliſting Miniſters, upon the appoint- 


ment of Sir H. Erfkine ; upon filling the 


. It was in this ſeſſion of Mr. Grenwville's Adminiſtration, that 
the American Stamp Act was paſſed ; which Mr. Grenwille after- 


N wards defended with the warmeſt zeal and reſolution; yet if we — 
may believe Mr. Jenkinſon, now Lord Liverpool, who, in ſuch a , 
t caſe, may ſafely be taken for the belt authority, this meaſue was 
not Mr. Grenwille's, See Mr. Fenkinfon's Speech in the Houſe 
a of Commons, on the fifteenth of May 1777. His Lordship has 
Ec not yet informed the nation, to whom this meaſure ought to have 
5 been afcribed ; though he has explicitly — Mr. Grenwille 
? of it. 
N Vol. I. G g See 
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CHAP. See of Armagh, and upon other promo. 
—> tions, ſome of which had taken place con- 
trary to their advice, and others without 
their knowledge ; the King was offended, 
and applied to his Favourite to emancipate 
him from theſe importunities. Whether 
this opinion was well founded, or not, it is 
certain that, ten days at leaſt before any 
intimation was given to the Miniſters of the 
Regency Bill, the Earl of Bute obtained, 
through the intereft of the Earl of Albe- 
den an , marle, a private audience of the Duke of 


audienceof 


Oc, Cumberland *, His with was to bring Mr. 


of Cure 


dera. Pitt into into office. His project had failed 
| in the year 1763, through his ewn cow- 


ardice. This year he reſolved not to ap- 


pear in the meaſure; perhaps he was ſtill 
influenced by his fears, and therefore, the 


better to conceal himſelf, and to give greater 


weight to his deſign, his firſt care was to put 
the negotiation into the hands of the Duke 
of Cumberland, with ſome limitations. Af. 
ter his audience of the Duke, he and his 
brother appeared publickly at his Royal 
Highneſs's levee, more than once during the 


* On Sunday evening, April 14. His Royal Highneſs came to 
town on purpoſe, yl | 
time 


2 %. Od 
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time the Regency Bill was in Parliament. 
Theſe circumſtances were not unknown to 
the Mwiſters, nor did they ſcruple to de- 
clare to their friends, That the King's con- 


fidence was not placed where it ough: 20 be. 


Yet they did not refuſe a neceſſary meaſure. 
But they were particularly blameable tor 
admitting one part of it, hich whoever 
adviſed, gave bad advice: It was a propoſi- 
tion, for an unexampled encroachment on 
the inherent fundamental and effential rights 
of Parliament, and a dangerous precedent 
for an addition to the pretenſions of the 
Crown, by entruſting to the fole and feeret 
nomination of the Prince upon the throne, 
the appointment of the perſon to exerciſe 
the regal authority during a minority. 


Mr. Pitt having declared in Parliament, 


that he would live and die with his brother 


(Lord Temple, ) the confidential contrivers of 
this ſecond project, to bring in Mr. Pitt, re- 
ſolved to make the application to Lord Tem- 
ple, with the hope of obtaining his favours 
able opinion, which was conſidered the moſt 
eſſential ſtep towards gaining Mr. Pitt. 
Accordingly on the fifteenth of May, the 


Duke of Cumberland ſent for Lord Temple en ſends for 
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from Stowe *. As ſoon as poſſible his Lord. 


SY," ſhip waited on the Duke, who began by in- 


Confe- 
rence be- 
tween 


them. 


forming him, that the King had reſolved 


to change his ſervants, and to engage his 


Lordſhip, Mr. Pitt, and their friends, in 
his ſervice; but firſt he (the Duke) wiſh- 
ed to know ther conditions. Lord Temple 
moſt reſpectfully aſſured his Royal High- 
neſs that their conditions were not many, 
The making certain foreign alliances the 
reſtoration of officers (civil and military) 
cruelly and injuſtly diſmiſſed, a repeal of the 


| Exciſe on Cyder, a total and full condemna- 
tion of General Warrants, and the ſeizure of 


papers. His Royal Highneſs perfectly ap- 
proved of theſe conditions, and ſaid they 
muſt be agreed to: and then added, that he 
had a propolition to make,—this was, That 
it was the King's deſire Lord Northumber- 
land ſhould be placed at the head of the 
Treaſury. Lord Temple replied, © He would 
© never come into office under Lord Bute's 
« Lieutenant.“ Here the conference broke 


off. This propoſition having been made in 


* His Royal Highneſs alſo ſent for Mr. James Grenvill 
from Pinner. 


+ Lord Northumberland was at this time Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. | y 
the 
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the negociation in the year 176g, when OAT 
Lord Bute appeared openly in the meaſure, 
left no room to doubt of his Lordſhip being 
{ſtill the ſecret adviſer of the King, and the 
ſecret mover of the preſent negociation. 


bh habe , 
1765. 55 


On the nineteenth of the ſame month, The Duke 
which was Sunday, the Duke ſent a meſſage Pi 
to Lord Temple requeſting his Lordſhip to 
meet him at Mr. Pils houle, at Hayes, in 
Kent. The Duke was with Mr. Pitt, when 
his Lordſhip came in, and had made the 
ſame propoſition reſpecting Lord Vorthum- 
berland, which Mr. Pitt had refuſed, as to- 
tally inadmiſſible; upon the ſame principle, 
that the refuſal had been made by Lord 
Temple ; of which Mr. Pitt had not, until 
that moment, received the ſmalleſt intima- 
tion. He aſſured his Royal Highnels, that 
he was ready to go to St. James's, if he could 
carry the Conſtitution along with ham ; that 
was his expreſſion, 


Next day, the Duke Tent Lord Frederick 
Cavendiſh to Mr. Pitt, with an aſſurance 
that the propoſition reſpecting Lord North- 
umberland being at the head of the Trea- 
ſury, was relinquiſhed provided his Lord- 
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Ain. ſhip was conſidered in ſome other way. Mr. 

I Pitt returned the ſame anſwer he had given 
to his Royal Highneſs, Upon the return of 
Lord Frederick, the Duke offered the Trea- 
ſury to Lord Lyttelton, who deſfred to con- 
ſult Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt. The Duke 
was diſpleaſed with this anſwer, and imme- 
diately went to the King; and having in- 
formed his Majeſty of the ſeveral anſwers 
he had received, concluded with adviling the 


King to continue his preſent ſervants. 


14. reg. At the ſame time, Lord Temple, and his 


ple and Mr 


By brother Mr. Grenville, became reconciled 
coxciled: through the mediation of the friends of both 
parties; who declared that this reconcilation 
was no more than a family friendſhip as 
brothers; and on public principles, only as 


to meaſures in future. 


Obferea= It is in their influence on meaſures in fu- 
en. ture, that ſuch circumſtances become inte- 
reſting to the nation. The reconciliation 
being made, Mr. Grenville unboſoming him- 
ſelf to his brother, related all the arts and 
clandeſtine ſteps of the Favourite; which, it | 
poſſible, increaſed his brother's ardour on | 
every ſubſequent occahion he had to oppole 
Lord 
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Lord Bute. Both. the brothers now enter- CERES 
taining the ſame opinion, there could be eo. 
little probability of another ſeparation be- 
tween them; conſequently, in future, it muſt 
be ſuppoſed they engaged to act, and to con- 
cert their meaſures together. 


* 


During the negociation with the Duke, 
Parliament had been kept fitting under an 
expectation of iſſuing w rits for new elections: 
But that negociation having failed, the ſub- 
ſiſting Miniſters reſolved to vindicate the in- 
depende nce of their ſituations, by aſſerting 
the due influence, which of right belonged 
to the reſponſibility of their offices, and to 
create a neceſſity of iſſuing writs very differ- 
ent from thoſe which had been in expetta- 
tion. 


I 


The deciſive ſtroke of this conteſt, was the 
turning out Mr. Mackenz:e, Lord Bute's bro- Mackenzie 
ther; which, they declared, they offered to 
the public as a mark, that the Councils and ' 
employments of the State were not lepa- 
rated, notwithſtanding the late negociation. 

i And this circumſtance gave them a merit in 
their death, that moſt of them would never 
have acquired any other way. 
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There was no ſtep they could have taken 
more perſonally offenſive than this. And to 
it they added, the diſmiſſions of Lord North. 
umberland and Mr. Fox who had been creat- 
ed Lord Holland. As ſoon as theſe chang- 
es were made, Parliament was prorogued, 


The King conſidered theſe three diſmiſ- 
fions, but moſt particularly the firſt, as in- 
ſults upon himſelf. Whether the opinion 
was ſpontaneouſly his own, or whether it 
was ſuggeſted to him, is not material. The 
language of the Favourite upon this occaſi- 
on was Hat do you mean to deſtroy the 


Monarchy 2—to annifulate the ſirſt of the 
three Eſtates? | 


In conſequence of theſe open and avowed 
acts of hoſtility to the Favourite, a reſolution 
was taken to open another negociation with 
Mr. Pitt. Lord Bute and the Duke having 
both failed, the King himſelf undertook this 
negociation. His Majeſty ſent for Mr. Put. 
He waited upon the King at the Queen's 
Houſe, on the twentieth day of June 176g. 
The conſequence of this audience was, the 
ſending for Lord Temple. And on the 25h, 
_ waited on his mw. together at the 
a | Queen's 
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Queen's Houſe; when the following con- Si. 


ditions were propoſed to them: WIE 


. 

1. Mr. Stuart Mackenz:e to be belles 

2. Lord Northunaber land to * Lord Cham 
berlain. 


g. The King's Friends to continue in their 
preſent ſituations“. 


To the two firſt conditions Mr. Pitt was They 


fule the 


not very averſe. Reſpecting the laſt, he — 


wiſhed for ſome explanation. But Lord 
Temple declared againſt the whole. Upon 
which the conference ended. —Here it is 
proper to obſerve, that upon more mature 
conſideration Mr. Pitt changed his ſenti- 
ments on the two firſt conditions, and per- 
ſectly agreed with his brother. y 


The reader's judgement wall anticipate 
any obſervations which can be made on thele 
extraordinary occurrences ; reſpecting either 
the humiliation of the King, who delcended 


There were about thirty perſons who arrogantly aſsumed this 
appellation. They affected to belong to no Miniſter—to maintain 
no connexion—to court no intereſt. to embrace no principle to 
hold no opinion. They might more properly have been called the 
Houſehold Troops, or Janizaries of the Court ; becauſe they ſup- 
ported, or oppoſed, the Official Miniſters, according to the orders 
they received from the Favourite. | ; 


* 


from 
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CHAP. from his ſtation to execute the project of his 
—> Favourite; or the ſuperiority of Mr. Pitt, 
who reſiſted the entreaties of his Sovereign, 
when .incompatible with the ſervice of the 
public. Theſe prominent features are ſo 
obvious from the plain ſtatement of the facts, 
that no reader can feel the. want of illuſtra- 
tion. The future hiſtorian may indulge in 
obſervations and inferences, which the pre- 
ſent writer dare not. And Truth may find 
an advocate in a future age, which the ve- 

nality of the preſent refuſes to endure. 


The Duke The King's negociation having failed, the 
Or Cumder- 


land forms Duke of Cumberland was again applied to. 


a new 


nit. His Majeſty having reſolved to part with his 
preſent ſervants at any rate“, his Royal 
Highneſs 


* It has been ſtated, that this reſolution was taken in conſe- 
— wig quence of ſome expreſſions, which had fallen from the Duke of 
of Bedford Bedford in his Majeſty's cloſet. One writer ſays, « The Duke of 
: Bedford continuing in ſuch a behaviour as no private man could 
have ſuffered in any one of his inferiors, produced an inſtantaneous 
determination to get rid of ſuch provocations at any rate.” Prin- 

ciples of the Changes in 1765, page 45. 


Another and more popular writer, ſays, © The Miniſtry having 

endeavoured to exclude the Dowager out of the Regency Bill, the 

g Earl of Bute determined to diſmiſs them. Upon this the Duke 
of Bedford demanded an audience of the „ reproached 

in * terms with duplicity, baſeneſs, falſehood, treachery and 


hypocriſy 
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Highneſs had full power to form an admin- © 
il ration. The Duke of Newcaſtle, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and their. friends, 


thought it their duty to accept of his Royal 


Highneſs's invitation. General Conway was 
made Secretary of State, and to him was 
committed the management of the Houle 
of Commons. 


hypocriſy—repeatedly gave him the lie, and left him in convul- 
ons.“ Funiuss Letters, the Author's own ed. tien, printed by 
Weocdfall, volume I, page 171, the note. 

And with reſpect to the particular diſmiſſion of Mr. Grenville, 
another writer has given the following anecdote :- “He had been 
ſo completely duped, that for tome 42 after his diſmiſſion, he had 
the vanity to believe the Court retained a partiality for him; but 
when he ſaw that Mr. Charles Jenkinfon, (now Lord Liverpool } 
. who he knew was the confidant of Lord Bute, and who he had 
formerly carried to the Duke of Newwcaftle, and which circumſtance 
was the foundation of all his rite, and for whom he had obtained 
a penſion for writing a pamphlet on the ſeizure of the Dutch 
vellels in 1757, and who for that and other obligations, he thought 
would have followed him out of Court ;—when he diſcovered 
that Mr. Fenkinſon ſtayed behind, and that his credit was nod 
diminiſhed at either Carleton Hou'e or Buckingham Ecuic, Mr. 
Grenville then ſaw, what all the world knew before, that he had 
been the dupe of Lord Bute's agent—that the very man, who o- 
ed his original recommendation to him, was the very man who had 
betrayed him. Perhaps no gentleman ever felt the poignant ſting 
of ingratitude ſo keenly as Mr. Grenwillc did upon that occation.” 
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New Miniſtry blamed for accepting Lord Bui“ 
influence not dimimiſhed—Their Apology—The 
Burkes brought forwards—Mr. Piit's Speech and 
debate on the American Stamp at—He compli- 
ments Mr, Burke. 


Ml PITT did not entirely approve ofthe 
- new Miniſtry's acceptance. And Lord 
Temple condemned them in terms of acri- 
mony: he ſaid, if they had followed the ex- 
ample of Mr. Pitt and himſelf, in refuſing 
the allurements of office, the Favourite muſt 
have ſubmitted to ſuch conditions, as it 
might have been thought neceſſary to impoſe 
upon him; which certainly would have 
been, an abſolute and total excluſion of him 
and his friends from every ſituation and chan- 
nel of ſecret communication with the Sove- 
reign: there muſt have been an end of all 
thoſe unhappy ſuggeſtions which had al- 


ready diſtratted the kingdom, and menaced 


the introduction of further misfortunes. This 
might be called violent language, but it was 
founded in truth and experience; and al- 

though 
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though the new Miniſtry were not under CHAP. 


XXIX, 
the influence of the Favourite, yet his in- 


7 F 45 1:65. 
fluence was not diminiſhed; it might, per- 
haps, be ſaid to ſuffer a temporary abatement ne: 


not di mi- 


or rather it was his own policy to ſuſpend * 
the exerciſe of it, until a more ſuitable op- 


portunity occurred for making another diſ- 
play of his power and verſatility. 


The new Miniſtry had this apology fairly Apology 


the new 


to offer. Out of office they were inadequate Mind. 
to the performance of any ſervice to their 
country ; but in office they might accompliſh 
ſomething, though perhaps not ſo much as 
they wiſhed; and undoubtedly they ſhould 
prevent any encreaſe, or aggravation of the 
public diſcontents.---Theſe motives were lau- 
 dable.---Gradatim was Mr. Pitt's own word 
in a former day.---They might reaſon juſtly, 
that in the preſent unhappy partiality of the 
King, the Conſtitutional exerciſe of the 
powers of Government were to be obtained 
by degrees, not by hazarding a violent 
convulſion of the State; to which point ſome 
of them feared Lord Temple's inflexibility 
might poſſibly extend, 
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When the new Miniſters entered their of. 
fices, they found that many of their former 


ſubalterns were either dead, ſequeſtered in re- 


tirement, or allied to the enemy: even the 
firit Lord of the "Treaſury was at a loſs for a 
private Secretary of competent talents. An 
accompliſhed Comms is an ineſtimable cha- 


rafter, Mr. Fitzherbert, of Tiſſington“, in 
Derbyſhire, a gentleman of unexampled phi. 


lanthrophy, and moſt amiable manners, 


whole ambition was benevolence, and whoſe 


happineſs conſiſted in the adminiſtration of 
kindneſs, recommended to his Lordihip Mr. 
Zamund Burke. The Britiſh dominions did 
not at that time furniſh a more able and fit 
perſon for that important and confidential 


fituation. He is © the only man, ſinee the 


age of Cicero, who has united the talents of 
ſpeaking and writing, with irreſiſtible force 
and elegance.” At the fame time, his eouſin, 
Mr. William Burke, of equal diligence, pene- 
tration and integrity, was made Secretary to 
General Conway. There was no private in- 
tereſt coufted or gratified by theſe appoint- 
ments. The merit of the perſons was their 
recommendation. 


2 Father of Lord St. Hellens. 


Parliament 


as Mi a -- 
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Parliament met on the ſeventeenth of De- Mx 
cember, in order to iſſue writs for the vacan- — q 
cies which had been made by the change of Wl 
the Miniſtry, and then adjourned to the four- 
teenth of January 1766, for the diſpatch of 
buſineſs. On this day the buſinefs was open- * 
ed with a ſpeech from the throne. On the 
uſual motion for an addreſs, the friends of the 
new Miniſtry ſpoke very tenderly of the diſ- 
turbances raiſed in America, in oppoſition to 
the Stamp Act, terming them only occurren- 
ces ; which gave great offence to the friends 
of the late Miniſtry, by whom that act had 


been paſled, 


Mr. Pitt was impatient to ſpeak on this Mr. Pier, "y 

F | : | ſpeech 2. 0 
ſubject: therefore he roſe in the early part und 5 
of the debate. He began with ſaying, I p Ad. 4 
came to town but to day;* I wasa ſtranger 4 
to the tenor of his Majeſty's ſpeech, and the | 
propoſed addreſs, till I heard them read in 1 


This Speech, together with the other ſpeeches in this Chapter, 
were taken by Sir Rc Bert Dean Bart. in which he was aſſiſted by 
the Earl of Charlemont. A great number of the Gentlemen of 
Ireland felt themſelves deeply intereſted in the Queſtion of Right 
th tax America ; and at that time ſhewed great anxiety upon the x 

| IS | 14 
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this Houſe. Unconnected and unconſulted 
J have not the means of information; I am 
fearful of offending through miſtake, and 
therefore beg to be indulged with a ſecond 


reading of the propoſed addreſs. The ad- 


dreſs being read, Mr. Pitt went on: He 


commended the King's ſpeech, approved of 
the addreſs in anſwer, as it decided nothing, 


every gentleman. being left at perſect liberty 


to take fuch a part concerning America, as 
he might afterwards ſee fit. One word 
only he could not approve of, an early, is a 
word that does not belong to the notice the 
Miniſtry have given to Parliament of the 
troubles in America. In a matter of fuck 
importance, the communication ought o 
have been immediate; I {peak not with 
reſpe& to parties; I ſtand up in this place 
fingle and unconnected. As to the late 
Miniſtry (turning himfelf to Mr. Gven- 
ville, who ſat within one of him) every 
capital meaſure they have taken, has been 
entirely wrong ! | 


* As to the prefent gentlemen, to thoſe at 
leaſt whom I have in my eye (looking at 
the bench where Mr. Conway fat with-the 


Lords of the Treaſury), I have no objettion; 


I have 
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I have aever been made a ſacrifice by any of x- } 
them. Their characters are fair; and I am —_— A 
always glad when men of fair character en- 
gage in his Majeſty's ſervice. Some of 
them have done me the honour to aſk my 
opinion before they would engage. Theſe 
would do_ me the juſtice to own, I adviſed 
them to engage; but notwithſtanding—1 

love to be explicit] cannot give them my 
confidence; pardon me, gentlemen, (bow- 

ing to the Miniſtry) conſidence is a plant 

of {low growth. in an aged boſom: youth 

is the ſeaſon of credulity ;; by comparing 
events with. each other, reaſoning from ef- 

fects to cauſes, methinks I plainly diſcover 

the traces of an over-ruling influence, 


There is a clauſe in the act of ſettlement 
to oblige every Miniſter, to ſign his name 
tothe adyice which he gives to his Sovereign. 
Would it were obſerved II have had the 
honour to ſerve the Crown, and if I could 
have ſubmitted to influence, L might have = 
{till continued to ſerve ; but I would not be 
reſponſible for others. — I have no. local 
attachments; it is indifferent to me, whe- 
ther a man was rocked in his cradle on this 
ſide or that ſide. of the Tweed. I ſought 

Vor. I. - =_ 
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for merit wherever it was to be found, It 
is my boaſt, that I was the firſt Miniſter who 


looked for it, and I found it in the moun- 


tains of the North. I called it forth, and 
drew it into your ſervice, an hardy and in- 
trepid race of men! men, who, when left 


by your jealouſy, became a prey to the 
 artifices of your enemies, and had gone nigh 


to have overturned the ſtate in the war 
before the laſt. Theſe men, in the laſt war, 
were brought to combat on your ſide; they 
ſerved with fidelity, as they fought with 
valour, and conquered for you in every part 
of the world: deteſted be the national re- 


flections againſt them — they are unjuſt, 


groundleſs, illiberal, unmanly.— When I 


cCeaſed to ſerve his Majeſty as a miniſter, it 


was not the country of the man by which 
I was moved—but e man of that country 


wanted vm, and held principles incom- 


patible with freedom. 


It is a long time, Mr. Speaker, ſince I 
have attended in Parliament. When the 
reſolution was taken in this Houſe to tax 
America, I was ill in bed. If I could have 
endured to have been carried in my bed, ſo 


great was the agitation of my mind for the 
conſequences. 
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conſequences, I would have ſolicited ſome ©FA7- yi 
kind hand to have laid me down on this {oy 
floor, to have borne my teſtimony againſt it! 

It is now an. aft that has paſſed -I would 

ſpeak with decency of every act of this 

Houſe, but I mult beg the indulgence of the 


Houle to ſpeak of it with freedom. 


J hope a day may be ſoon appointed to 
conſider the ſtate of the nation with reſpect 
to America—I hope gentlemen will come 
to this debate with all the temper and im- 
partiality that his Majeſty recommends and 
the importance of the ſubject requires. A 
ſubjett of greater importance than ever en- 
gaged the attention of this Houſe! that i 
ſubject only excepted, when, near a cen- | 
tury ago, it was the queſtion, whether you i] 
yourſelves were to be bound or free. In þ 
N the mean time, as I cannot depend upon my pl 
health for any future day, ſuch is the na- b 
ture of my infirmities, I will beg to ſay a 


1 few words at preſent, leaving the Juſtice, 
he the equity, the policy, the expediency of 
1x the act, to another time. I will only ſpeak 
ve to one point, a point which ſeems not to 
fo have. been generally underſtood—I mean to 1 
the the right. Some gentlemen (alluding to i 


ves. | H h 2 Mr, 
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Mr. Nugent) ſeem to have conſidered it as 
a point of honour. If gentl@men conſider 
it in that light, they leave all meaſures 


of right and wrong, to follow a deluſion that 
may lead to deſtruction. It is my opinion, 
that this kingdom has no right to lay a tax 


upon the colonies. At the ſame time, I 
aſſert the authority oſ this kingdom over the 


colonies, to be ſovereign and ſupreme, in 


every circumſtance of government and le- 
giſlation whatſoever.—---They are the ſub- 


jedcts of this kingdom, equally entitled with 
yourſelves to all the natural rights of man- 
kind and the peculiar privileges of Engliſh- 
men. Equally bound by its laws, and 
equally participating of the conſtitution of 
this free country. The Americans are the 
fons, not the baſtards of England. Taxa- 
tion is no part of the governing or legiſla. 
tive power.—The taxes are a voluntary 
gift and grant of the Commons alone. In 
legiſlation the three eſtates of the realm are 
alike concerned, but the concurrence of 
the Peers and the Crown to a tax, is only 
neceſſary to cloſe: with the form of a law. 
The gift and grant is of the Commons 
alone. In ancient days, the Crown, the 
Barons, and the Clergy, poſſeſſed the lands. 


In 
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In thoſe days, the Barons and the Clergy x“ þ 
gave and granted to the Crown. They SS 0 
gave and granted what was their own. At 1 
preſent, ſince the diſcovery of America, and 1 
other circumſtances permitting, the Com- | 
mons are become the proprietors of the 
land: The Church (God bleſs it) has but 
a pittance, The property of the Lords, 
compared with that of the Commons, 1s, as 
a drop of water in the ocean; and this 
Houſe repreſents thole Commons, the pro- 
prietors of the lands; and thoſe proprie- 
tors virtually repreſent the reſt. of the in. 
habitants, When, therefore, in this Houſe 
we give and grant, we give and grant. 
what is our own. But in an American 
tax, what do we do? We your Majeſty's 
Commons for Great Britain give and grant 
to your Majeſty, what? Our own pro- 
perty? No. We give and grant to your 


Majeſty, the property of your Majeſty's 0 
Commons of America. —It is an n abſurdity 
in terms. 


The diſtinction between legiſlation and 
5 taxation is eſſentially neceſſary to liber- 
ty. The Crown, the Peers, are equally 
Tf legiſlative powers with the Commons, If 


« H h 3 taxation 


> ow 
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taxation be a part of ſimple legiſlation, the 
Crown, the Peers have rights in taxation 
as well as yourſelves: rights which they 
will claim, which they will exerciſe, when- 
ever the principle can be ſupported by 
power. | | 


There is an idea in ſome, that the colo- 


niees are virtually repreſented in the Houſe. 
I Vould fain know by whom an American 


is repreſented here? Is he repreſented by 
any knight of the ſhire, in any county, in 
this kingdom? Would to God that reſhecla- 


ble repreſentation was augmented to a greater 


number | Or will you tell him thathe is repre- 
ſented by any repreſentative of a borough 
—a borough which perhaps its own repre- 
ſentatives never {aw.---This is what is called 
the roiten part of the conflututton. lt can- 
not continue a century it does not drop; 
it mult be amputated.---The idea of a virtual 
repreſentation of America in this Houle, is 
the moſt contemptible idea that ever enter- 
ed into the head of a man---It does not de- 
ſerve a ſerious refutation. 


* The Commons of America, repreſented 
in their ſeveral aſſemblies, have ever been 
in 
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in poſſeſſion of the exerciſe of this, their O,. 
conſtitutional right, of giving and grant- = 
ing their own money. They would have 
been ſlaves if they had not enjoyed it. At 
the ſame time, this kingdom, as the ſu- 
preme governing and legiſlative power, has 
always bound the colonies by her laws, by 
her regulations, and reſtrictions in trade, in 
navigation, in manufactures— in every thing, 
except that of taking their money out of 
their pockets without their conſent. 


Here I would draw the line, 


m ultra citraque neque conſiſlere rettum. 


He concluded with a familiar voice and 
tone, but ſo low that it was not eaſy to diſ- 
tinguiſh what he ſaid. A conſiderable pauſe 
enſued after Mr. Pitt had done ſpeaking. 


Mr. Conway at length got up. He ſaid, uu. con- 
He had been waiting to ſee whether any * 
anſwer would be given to what had been 
advanced by the right honourable gentle. 
man, reſerving himſelf for the reply : but 
as none had been given, he had only to de-. 
clare, that his own ſentiments were entirely 
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conformable to thoſe of the right honour. 
able gentleman. —'That they are ſo con- 
formable, he ſaid, is a circumſtance that 
affects me with the moſt ſenſible. pleaſure, 
and does me the greateſt honour. But two 
things fell from that Gentleman, which 
give me pain, as, whatever falls from that 
gentleman, falls from ſo great a height as 


to make a deep impreſſion.— I muſt en- 


deavour to remove it.—It was objected, 
that the notice given to Parliament of the 
troubles in America was not carly, I can 
aſſure the Houſe, the firſt accounts were 
too vague and imperfect to be worth the 
notice of Parliament. It is only of late 
that they have been preciſe and full. An 
over-ruling influence has alſo been hinted 
at. I fee nothing of it fee] nothing of 
it---I diſclaim it for my ſelf, and (as faras my 
diſcernment can reach), for all the reſt of 


his Majeſty's miniſters.” 


Mr. Pitt ſaid, in anſwer to Mr. Conway, 
The excule is a valid one, if it is a juſt 
one. That muſt appear from the papers 
now before the Houle.” 


Mr, 
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Mr. Grenwlle next ſtood up, He began 
with cenfuring the miniſtry very, levercly, 
ſor delaying to give earlier notice to Parlia- 
ment of the dilturbances in America. He 
ſaid, They began in July, and now we are 
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in the middle of January ; lately they were 


only occurrences, they are now grown to 
diſturbances, to tumults and riots. I doubt 


they border on open rebellion ; and if the 


doctrines I have heard this day be confirmed, 
I fear they will loſe that name, to take that 


of revolution. The government over them 
being diſſolved, a revolution will take place 


in America.' I cannot underſtand the differ- 
ence between external and internal taxes. 
They are the ſame in effect, and only differ 
in name. That this kingdom: has the ſove- 


reign, he ſupreme legiſlative power over 


America, 1s granted. It cannot be denied ; 
and taxation 1s a part of that ſovereign 
power. It 1s one branch of the legiſlation. 
It is, it has been exerciled over thoſe who 
are not, who were never repreſented, It is 
exerciſed over the India Company, the 
merchants of London, the proprietors ob 
the ſtocks, and over many great manufactur- 
ing towns. It was exerciſed over the pala- 


tine of Cheſter, and the biſhopric of Dur- 


ham, 
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ham, before they ſent any repreſentatives 
to Parliament. I appeal, for proof, to the 
preambles of the acts which gave them re- 
preſentatives; the one in the reign of Henry 
VIII. the other in that of Charlcs II.“ Mr. 
Grenville then quoted the acts. and defired 
that they might be read: which being done, 
he faid : © When I propoſed to tax America, 
I aſked the Houſe if any gentleman would 
object to the right; I repeatedly aſked it, 
and no man would attempt to deny it. 
Protection and obedience are reciprocal. 
Great Britam protetts America ; America 
is bound to yield obedience. If not, tell 
me when the Americans were emancipated ? 
When they want the protection of this 
kingdom, they are always very ready to a{k 
it. That protection has always been ufford- 
ed them in the moſt full and ample manner. 
The nation has run herſelf into an immenſe 
debt to give them their protection; and now 
they are called upon to contribute a {mall 
ſhare towards the public expence, an ex- 
pence ariling from themſelves; they re- 
nounce your authority, inſult your officers, 
and break out, I might almoſt fay, into open 
rebellion. The ſeditious ſpirit of the co- 
lonies owes its birth to the factions in this 

Houle. 
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Houſe. Gentlemen are careleſs of the con- ix. 

ſequences of what they ſay, provided it . 

anſwers the purpoſesdof oppoſition, We 

were told we trod on tender ground; we 

were bid to expect diſobedience. What was 

this but telling the Americans to ſtand out 

againſt the law, to encourage their obſtinacy 

with the expectation of ſupport from hence? 

Let us only hold out a little, they would ſay, 

our friends will ſoon be in power. Un- 

grateful people of America! Bounties have 
been extended to them. When I had the 
honour of ſerving the crown, while you 
yourſelves were loaded with an enormous 
debt, you have given bounties on their | 
lumber, on their iron, their hemp, and many ——_ 
other articles, You have relaxed in their 
favour, the act of navigation, that palladium 
of the Britiſh commerce; and yet I have 
been abuſed in all the public papers as àn 
enemy to the trade of America. I have 
been particularly charged with giving orders 
and inſtructions to prevent the Spaniſh 
trade, and thereby ſtopping the channel, by 
which alone North America uſed to be ſup- 
plied with caſh for remittances to this 
country. I defy any man to produce any 

ſuch orders or inſtructions. I diſcouraged 


no 
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no trade but what was illicit, what was pro- 


Weſt India merchant, well known in the 
city (Mr. Long ), a gentleman of character, 
may be examined. He will. tell you, that 
I offered to do every thing in my power to 
advance the trade of America. Iwas above 
giving an anſwer to anonymous calumnies; 
but in this place, it becomes one to wipe of 
the aſperſion. 3 


Here Mr. Grenville, ceaſed.” [Mem- 
bers got up to ſpeak, but Mr. Pitt ſeeming 
to riſe, the Houſe was ſo clamorous for Mr. 
Piit! Mr. Pitt! that the Speaker was 
abliged to call to order. 


After obtaining a little quiet, he ſaid, Mr. 
Pitt was up; who began with informing 
the Houſe, That he did not mean to have 
gone any further into the ſubject that day; 
that he had only deſigned to have thrown 
out a few hints, which gentlemen, who 
were ſo confident of the right of this king- 
dom to ſend taxes to America, might con- 
ſider; might perhaps reflect, in a cooler 
moment, that the right was at leaſt equi- 


vocal. But ſince the gentleman, who ſpoke 
5 lalt, 
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laſt, had not ſtopped on that ground, but x 
had gone into the whole, into the juſtice, = 
the equity, the policy, the 'expediency of 
the ſtamp act, as well as into the right, 
he would follow him through the whole 


held, and combat his arguments on every 
point. 


He was going on, when Lord Strange got Ld.Strange 
up, and called both gentlemen, Mr. Pitt 


and Mr. Grenville, to order. He ſaid, | g 
* They had both departed from the matter ; 
before the Houſe, which was the King's ö 


fpeech ; and that Mr. Pitt was going to 
ſpeak twice in the ſame debate, although the ; 
Houle was not in a committee. | | 


Mr. George Onſlow de Lord Onſlow) Mr. o- 
anſwered, That they were both in order, 

as nothing had been ſaid, but what was 
fairly deducible from the King's ſpeech; and 
appealed to the Speaker.“ The Speaker 
decided in Mr. Onſlou's favour, 


Mr. Pitt ſaid, © I do not apprehend I am wi. Pu. 
ſpeaking twice: I did expreſsly reſerve a 
part of my ſubjett, in order to ſave the time 
of this Houſe, but I am compelled to pro- 

ceed 
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ceed in it, I do not ſpeak twice; I only 
finiſh what I deſignedly left imperfet. But 
if the Houſe is of a different opinion, far 
be it ſrom me to indulge a wiſh of tranſgreſ- 
lion againſt order. I am content, if it be 


your pleaſure, to be ſilent.— Here he 


pauſed—The Houſe reſounding with Go on! - 
go on! he proceeded: 


* Gentlemen, Sir (to the Speaker), I have 
been charged with giving birth to ſedition 
in America. They have ſpoken their ſenti- 
ments with freedom againſt this unhappy 
act, and that freedom has become their 


.crime. Sorry I am to hear the liberty of 


ſpeech in this Houſe imputed as a crime. 
But the imputation ſhall not diſcourage me. 
It is a liberty I mean to exerciſe. No 


_ gentleman ought to be afraid to exercile it. 
It is a liberty by which the gentleman who 


calumniates it might have profited. He 
ought to have deſiſted from his project. 
The gentleman tells us, America 1s obſtinate; 
America 1s almoſt in open rebellion, I re- 
Joice that America has reſiſted. Three 
millions of people ſo dead to all the feelings 
of liberty, as voluntarily to ſubmit to be 


ſlaves, would have been fit inſtruments to 


make 
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make ſlaves of the reſt. I come not here CHA? 
armed at all points, with law caſes and atts — 


of Parliament, with the ftatute book doubled 
down in dog's-ears, to defend the caule of 
liberty : if I had, I mylelf would have cited 
the two caſes of Cheſter and Durham. I 


would have cited them, to have {hewn that, 


even under former arbitrary reigns, Parlia- 
ments were aſhamed of taxing a people 


without their conſent, and allowed them 


repreſentatives. Why did the Gentleman 
confine himſelf to Cheſter and Durham; he 
might have taken an higher example in 
Wales; Wales that never was taxed by 
Parliament till it was incorporated. I would 
not debate a particular point of law with 
the gentleman. I know his abilities. Thave 
been obliged to his diligent reſearches. But, 
for the defence of liberty, upon a general 
principle, upon a conſtitutional principle, 
it is a ground on which I ſtand firm; on 
which I dare meet any man. The gentle- 
wan tells us of many who are taxed, and are 
not ' repreſented.---The India Company, 
merchants, ſtockholders, manufacturers. 
Surely many of theſe are repreſented in other 


capacities, as owners of land, or as freemen 
of boroughs. It is a mis fortune that more 


are 
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are not equally repreſented. But they are 
all inhabitants, and as ſuch, are they not 
virtually repreſented ?. Many have it in their 


option to be actually repreſented. They 


have connections with thoſe that elect, and 


they have influence over them. The gentle- 
man mentioned the ſtock-holders : I hope 


he does not reckon the debts of the nation 
as a part of the national eſtate. Since the 


accelſſion of King Wilizam, many miniſters, 


ſome of great, others of more moderate 


abilities, have taken the lead of govern- 


ment. 


He then went chrough the liſt of them, 


bringing it down till he came to himſelf, 
giving a ſhort ſketch of the characters of 


each of them. None of theſe (he ſaid), 
thought, or ever dreamed, of robbing the 
colonies of their conſtitutional rights. That 
was reſerved to mark the æra of the late 


adminiſtration ; Not that there were want- 


ing ſome, when I had the honour to ſerve 
his Majeſty, to propoſe to me to burn my 


fingers with an American ſtamp act. With 


the enemy at their back, with our bayonets 
at their breaſts, in the. day of their diſtreſs, 
perhaps the Americans would bave ſub- 


mitted 
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mitted to the impoſition; but it would have 
been taking an ungenerous and unjuſt ad. 
vantage. The gentleman boaſts of his 
bounties to America ! Are not theſe bounties 
intended hnally for the benefit of this king- 
dom? If they are not, he has miſapplied the 
national treaſures. I am no courtier of 
America—lI ſtand up for this kingdom. 
I maintain, that the Parliament has a right 


to bind, to reſtrain America. Our legiſ. 


lative power over the colonies is ſovereign 
and ſupreme. When it ceaſes to be ſove- 
reign and ſupreme, I would adviſe every 
gentleman to ſell his lands, if he can, and 
embark for that country. When two 


countries are connected together, like Eng- 


land and her colonies, without being in- 
corporated, the one muſt neceſſarily govern; 
the greater muſt rule the leſs; but ſo rule 
it, as not to contradict the fundamental 
principles that are common to both. 


If the gentleman does not underſtand 
the difference between external and internal 
taxes, I cannot help it; but there is a plain 
diſtinction between taxes levied for the pur- 
poſes of raiſing a revenue, and duties im- 


poſed for the regulation of trade, for the 


el. 1. g Ii accom- 
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accommodation of the ſubjett ; although, 
in the conſequences, ſome revenue might 
incidentally ariſe from the latter. 


The gentleman aſks, when were the 
colonies emancipated? But I deſire to know, 
when they were made ſlaves? But I dwell 
not upon words. When I had the honour 
of ſerving his Majeſty, I availed myſelf of 
the means of information, which I derived 
from my office: I ſpeak, therefore from 
knowledge. My materials were good, I was 
at pains to collect, to digeſt, to conſider 
them; and I will be bold to afhrm, that the 
profits to Great Britain from the trade of 
the colonies, through all its branches, is two 
millions a year. This is the fund that 
carried you triumphantly through the laſt 
war. Ihe eſtates that were rented at two 
thouſand pounds a year, threeſcore years 
ago, are at three thouſand pounds at preſent. 


Thoſe eſtates fold then from fifteen to 


eighteen years parchaſe; the ſame may now 


be ſold for thirty. You owe this to Ame- 


rica, This 1s the price America pays for 
her protection. And ſhall a miſerable finan- 
cier come with a boaſt, that he can bring a 


pepper-corn into the Exchequer, to the loſs 


of 
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of millions to the nation! I dare not ſay, == 
how much higher theſe profits may be aug- 
mented. Omitting the immenſe increaſe of 
people by natural population, in the north- 
ern colonies, and the emigration from every 
part of Europe, I am convinced the com- 
mercial ſyſtem of America may be altered to 
advantage. You have prohibited where 

you ought to have encouraged, and en- 
couraged where you ought to have pro- L 
hibited. Improper reſtraints have been laid 
on the continent, in favour of the iſlands. 
You have but two nations to trade with in 
America, Would you had twenty! Let 
acts of Parliament in conſequence of treaties 
remain, but let not an Engliſh miniſter be- 

come a cuſtom-houſe olthcer for Spain, or 
for any foreign power. Much is wrong, 
much may be amended for the general good 
of the whole. 


Does the gentleman complain he has 
been miſrepreſented in the public prints? 
It is a common misfortune. In the Spaniſh 
affair of laſt war, I was abuſed in all the 


* news-papers, for having adviſed his Ma- 
i jeſty to violate the law of nations with 
$ regard to Spain. The abuſe was induftri- 


f . i ouſly 
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- ouſly circulated even in hand- bills. If ad. 


= miniſtration did not propagate the abuſe, 


adminiſtration never contradicted it. I will 
not ſay what advice I did give to the King. 
My advice is in writing, ſigned by myſelf, 
in the poſſeſſion of the crown. But I will 
ſay, what advice I did not give to the King : 

I did not adviſe him to violate = of the 
laws of nations. 


* As to the report of the gentleman's pre- 
venting in ſome way the trade for bullion 
with the Spaniards, it was ſpoken of ſo con- 
fidently, that I own, I am one of thoſe who 
did believe it to be true, 


© The gentleman muſt not wonder he 
Vas not contradicted, when, as the Miniſter, 
he aſſerts the right of Parliament to tax 
America. I know not how 1t 1s, but there 
is a modeſty in this Houſe, which does not 
chuſe to contradict a miniſter, I wiſh gen- 
tlemen would get the better of this modeſty. 
Even that chair, Sir, ſometimes looks to- 
wards St. James's. If they do not, perhaps, 
the collective body may begin to abate of 
its reſpect for the repreſentative, Lord 


Bacon, had told me, that a great queſtion 
would 
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would not fail of being agitated at one time 
or another, I was willing to agitate that at 
the proper ſeaſon; the German war, my 
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German war, they called it. Every ſeſſions 


I called out, has any body any objections 
to the German war? Nobody would object 
to it, one gentleman only excepted, fince 


removed. to the Upper Houſe, by ſucceſſion 


to an ancient barony, meaning Lord Le 
Deſpencer, formerly Sir Francis Daſhwood : 
he told me, he did not like a German 


war.” I honoured the man for it, and was 
ſorry when he was turned out of his poſt. 


A great deal has been ſaid without 
doors, of the power, of the ſtrength of 
America. It is a topic that ought to be 
cautiouſly meddled with. In a good cauſe, 
on a ſound bottom, the force of this country 
can cruſh America to atoms. I know the 
valour of your troops. I know the ſkill of 
your officers. There is not a company of 
foot that has ſerved in America, out of 
which you may not pick a man of ſufficient 
knowledge and experience to make a gover- 
nor of a colony there. But on this ground, 


on the Stamp Att, when ſo many here will 
think 
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think it a crying injuſtice, I am one who will 
lift up my hands againſt it. 


In ſuch a cauſe, your ſucceſs would be 


hazardous. America, if {he fel], would fall 


like the ſtrong man. She would embrace 
the pillars of the ſtate, and pull down the 
conſtitution along with her. Is this your 
boaſted peace ? Not to {heath the {word in 
its ſcabbard, but to {heath it in the bowels 
of your countrymen? Will you (quarrel 
with yourſelves ; now the whole Houle of 
Bourbon is united againſt you? While 
France diſturbs your filneries in Newfound— 
land, embarraſſes your flave-trade to Africa, 
and with-holds from your ſubjects in Cana- 
da, their property ſlipulated by treaty; 
while the ranſom tor the Manillas is denied 
by Spain, and its gallant conqueror baſely 
traduced into a mean plunderer, a gentle- 
man (Colonel Draper} whole noble and 
generous ſpirit would do honour to the 
proudeſt grandee of the country, The 
Americans have not acted in all things with 


prudence and temper. The Americans 


have been wronged. They have been dri- 
ven to madneſs by injuſtice, Will you 
| puniſh 
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puniſh them for the madneſs you have occa- 
fioned? Rather let prudence and temper 
come firſt from this fide. I will undertake 
for America, tht ſhe will follow the ex- 
ample. There are two lines in a ballad of 
Prior's, of a man's behaviour to his wile, fo 
applicable to you, and your colonies, that 
cannot help repeating them: 


Be to her faults a little blind: 
Be to her virtues very kind. 


Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell 
the Houſe what is really my opinion. It is, 
that the Stamp Act be repealed abſolutely, 
totally, and immediately. That the reaſon 
for the repeal be afligned, becauſe it was 
founded on an erroneous principle. At 
the ſame time, let the Tovereign authority 
of this country over the colonies be aſſerted 
in as ſtrong terms as can be deviſed, and be 
made to extend to every point of legiſlation 
whatſoever. That we may bind their trade, 
confine their manufattures, and exerciſe 


every power whatſoever, except that of 


taking their money out of ow pockets 
without their conſent.” 


In 
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r. In the courſe of this debate, Mr. Burke 
"> made his firſt ſpeech in Parliament; and Mr. 
ne com. Pitt complimented him upon it, in terms 
© Burke. peculiarly flattering to a young man. 
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